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THE  COLLEGE  MESSAGE. 


Voi.,  V.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C.,  JHNUSRY,  1895. 


Published  by  the  Literary  Societies  of  Greensboro  Female  College. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 

- 

- 

FIFTY  CENTS. 

. . . . . _ —  -  -  _  _ _ _ . 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


MARIETTA  <3.  STOCKARD,  ELIZABETH  B.  GIBBONS,  Editors. 

SALUTATORY. 

After  a  period  of  slumber,  not  quite  so  long  as  that  of 
our  old  friend,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  The  Message  lias  again 
made  its  appearance  in  the  world.  We  hope,  however, 
that  it  will  receive  a  warmer  welcome-  than  did  the  ven¬ 
erable  Rip  ;  for  we  hope  not  only  to  be  remembered  by 
old  friends  but  also  to  gain  many  new  ones. 

In  re-establishing  The  Message,  there  are  two  leading 
objects  in  view  :  to  keep  up  communication  with  former 
students,  and  to  obtain  aid  for  our  Reading  Room,  which 
has  recently  been  established.  We  ask  and  expect  the 
hearty  co-operation  not  only  of  all  who  claim  G.  F.  C.  as 
their  Alma  Mater,  but  also  all  friends  of  the  College. 
Our  subscription  price,  as  will  be  seen,  is  quite  reason¬ 
able,  being  only  twenty-five  cents  from  now  until  June. 
Stamps  of  denomination  not  greater  than  two  cents,  will 
be  taken  in  payment  for  subscriptions. 

News  of  interest  concerning  old  girls,  whether  gradu¬ 
ates  or  not,  will  be  gratefully  received  ;  for  it  is  our  de¬ 
sire  to  make  The  Message  as  interesting  and  also  as 
profitable  as  possible.  This  issue  is  sent  to  every  name 

which  could  be  obtained  and  is  an  invitation  for  you  to 
subscribe  and  to  induce  others,  to  do  so  as  well. 

We  hope  that  our  first  effort  will  be  favorably  received 
and  that  those  following  will  merit  your  approval. 
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ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 


Scotland,  the  land  of  heroes,  has  been  the  birth-place 
of  a  number  of  famous  authors.  The  wild  mountains r 
beautiful  lakes  and  fern-clad  glens,  together  with  the 
history  of  such  men  as  Bruce  and  Wallace,  are  sufficient 
to  inspire  lofty  sentiment  and  thrilling  romance  in  almost 
any  heart,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Scotland  has 
not  produced  more  writers  than  she  has. 

It  was  in  this  land,  whose  scenes  have  been  immortal¬ 
ized  by  such  pens  as  those  of  Burns  and  Scott,  that  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1850,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  born. 
From  his  earliest  boyhood  this  now  famous  man  showed 
a  tendency  to  write,  but  with  him  it  was  never  a  casual 
indulgence,  nor  was  the  achievement  of  his  style  a  fortu¬ 
nate  discovery , 

When  at  school  he  seemed  a  mere  idler,  attending  as 
few  classes  as  possible,  and  having  no  ambition  to  attain 
academic  honors. 

In  1879  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  married  ;  he 
then  went  to  France  to  reside.  He  became  the  foremost 
living  writer  of  the  English  language.  In  a  critical 
study  of  him,  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  says  :  4 ‘He  has  done 

for  English  fiction  what  Tennyson  did  for  English  verse  ; 
he  has  raised  the  standard  of  contemporary  workman¬ 
ship  ;  but  unlike  Tennyson,  he  has  done  it  no  less  by 
precept  than  by  example.  Admirable  critic  as  he  is,  lie 
is  most  instructive  when  he  writes  concerning  his  own 
works  and  methods.” 

Among  his  works  are  :  New  Arabian  Nights,  Strange 
Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  Prince  Otto,  Travels 
with  a  Donkey,  Edinburgh :  Picturesque  Notes,  and 
others  equally  entertaining. 

Pie  was  a  marvelous  master  of  style  and  a  mighty 
story  writer.  Speaking  of  one  great  element  of  his 
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charm,  Mr.  Dawson  says:  “Mr.  Stevenson  lias  three 
great  interests  in  life  ;  the  first  is  himself,  the  second  his 
fellowman,  and  the  third,  nature.  In  his  power  of  self- 
revelation  he  resembles  Montaigne.  His  candor  is  per¬ 
fect  and  whatever  he  writes  he  unconsciously  succeeds  in 
projecting  some  lovable,  or,  at  least,  fascinating, image 
of  himself  across  the  paged’ 

For  a  number  of  years  his  health  had  been  declining, 
and  on  December  3,  1894,  in  Samoa,  that  fair  island  of 
the  South  Seas,  he  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Paeo.  He  was  still  a  young  man,  being  only 
fortv-five  years  old. 

Truly  has  it  been  said  that  his  works  will  live  as  long 
as  the  classics  of  English  literature  keep  their  hold  on 
the  generations  of  men. 

THE  CHINESE-JAPANESE  WAR. 


Perhaps  no  question  pertaining  to  foreign  affairs  has 
held,  during  the  past  year,  such  a  prominent  place  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  and  the  columns  of  our  papers  as 
that  of  the  struggle  between  China  and  Japan. 

History  is  ever  repeating  itself,  for  just  as  France  and 
Germany  have  fought  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  so  China 
and  Japan  are  fighting  foi*  Corea. 

Although  the  reports  received  from  the  scene  of  hostil¬ 
ities  in  Corea  and  adjacent  waters  are  far  too  conflicting 
to  be  intelligible,  at  least  the  cause  and  the  progress  of 
war  are,  in  part,  known  to  us. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  war  between  the  two  nations  is 
that,  while  China  maintains  that  she  must  be  consulted 
with  respect  to  all  national  and  international  questions 
concerning  Corea,  she  will  not  be  responsible  for  its  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  in  1876,  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  it. 

The  immediate  ground  of  offense  which  has  led  Japan 
to  declare  war,  is  that  Corea  has  not  complied  with  its 
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treaty  provisions,  and  that  the  goverment  is  either  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  protect  Japan’s  national,  commer¬ 
cial  and  individual  interests  in  harmony  with  the  treaty 
of  1876.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  thus  far 
Japan  has  had  the  advantage  in  the  combat,  for  are  not 
her  troops  naturally  more  intellectual,  and  are  they  not 
superior  in  the  knowledge  of  military  tactics  and  more 
expert  in  the  handling  of  arms?  Indeed,  the  contrast 
between  the  military  equipments  of  Japan  and  China  is 

i 

strikingly  marked  and  one  well  worthy  of  note.  Japan, 
with  fewer  men,  a  part  of  whom  have  been  educated 
abroad  and  who  have  been  aided  by  the  strength  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  is  necessarily  modern,  alert,  and  temporarily 
effective  ;  while  China,  whose  wealth  has  procured  for  her 
imported  instructors,  is,  for  the  want  of  greater  contact 
with  civilization,  comparatively  stolid,  old-fashioned,  im¬ 
mobile,  and  ineffective. 

In  this  new  and  powerful  impetus  which  Japan  has 
received,  lies  the  triumphant  reward  of  this  ambitious 
nation . 

Yesterday  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  minor  States  of 
Asia,  to-day  she  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  Powers— possibly  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  the  greatest. 
It  will  be  a  blessing  if  this  present  war  does  add  to  her 
power  and  prestige  and  make  her  dominant  in  Asian 
affairs. 

It  would  be  a  greater  blessing  if  this  struggle,  or  any 
other  cause,  should  arouse  China  herself  and  all  Asia  to 
sucli  newness  of  life  that  they  would  forsake  the  ways  of 
barbarism  for  the  more  pleasant  ways  of  civilization. 

Although  hostilities  have  not  yet  ceased,  let  us  hope 
that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  nation  shall  no  longer 
stand  face  to  face  with  nation  in  bloody  warfare,  and 

“  Let  us  pray  that  come  what  may, 

As  come  it  will,  for  a’  that, 

That  man  to  man  the  waiT  o’er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a’  that.” 
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THE  MEXICAN  DANDY. 


The  dress  of  a  Mexican  dandy  is  something  wonderful 
to  behold  ;  generally  a  sugar  loaf  hat  with  a  crown  twelve 
to  fifteen  indies  high,  ending  in  a  sharp  point,  and  with 
a  brim  five  to  six  inches  in  breadth.  Now  this  hat  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  dandy’s  pride.  It  is  made  of  felt  or 
fur  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and  of  straw  and  per¬ 
haps  other  material.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  brim  are 
rich  and  beautifully  embroidered  figures,  threads  of  silk, 
silver  and  gold  being  the  material  for  the  embroidery. 
On  the  sides  of  the  crown  are  generally  displayed  the 
Mexican  spread  eagle  in  silver  or  gold  filigree  work.  I 
was  told  that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  hat  of  this  sort 
to  cost  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars. 

The  jacket  is  generally  tight  fitting,  and  what  in  the 
cavalry  service  is  called  a  skull  jacket.  It  is  of  all  colors, 
from  light  pink  to  black,  and  profusely  braided,  with  the 
cuffs  richly  embroidered.  The  pantaloons  are  skin  tight 
except  a  spring  at  the  foot,  and  are  generally  of  different 
colors  front  and  back.  The  front,  for  instance,  will  be  a 
delicate  fawn  color,  and  the  rear  a  royal  purple.  Up 
and  down  the  outer  seams  of  the  legs  are  either  bright 
stripes  of  gold  or  silver,  gilt  or  small  coins  of  gold  or 
silver. 

The  foot-vrear  of  these  gentlemen  is  a  boot,  always  the 
boot  with  very  square  toes  and  high  heels  ;  and  to  all 
this  is  to  be  added  a  pair  of  enormous  spurs  with  gold 
and  silver  rowels,  whether  the  wearer  ever  expects  to  ride 
on  horseback  or  not. 

This  dress  is  very  costly,  generally,  and  I  was  told  that 
quite  frequently  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  is  required 
to  buy  the  entire  outfit.  Mexican  men,  generally,  when 
young,  are  about  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  compactly 
built,  and  in  their  holiday  satire,  carry  themselves  jaunt- 
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ilv  and  gracefully,  and  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
“know  how  to  wear  clothes.” — Hon.T.C.  Fuller,  in 
News  and  Observer. 


“There  is  no  subject  of  thought  more  melancholy, 
more  wonderful,  than  the  way  in  which  God  permits  so 
often  His  best  gifts  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men,  His 
richest  treasures  to  be  wasted  by  the  moth,  and  the 
mightiest  influences  of  His  spirit,  given  but  once  in  the 
world’s  history,  to  he  quenched  and  shortened  by  miseries 
of  chance  and  guilt.  I  do  not  wonder  at  what  men  suf¬ 
fer,  but  I  wonder  often  at  what  they  lose.  We  may  see 
liow  good  rises  out  of  pain  and  evil ;  but  the  dead,  naked, 
eyeless  loss,  what  good  comes  of  that !  The  fruit  struck 
to  the  earth  before  its  ripeness  ;  the  glowing  life  and 
goodly  purpose  dissolved  away  in  sudden  death  ;  the 
words,  half  spoken,  choked  upon  the  lips  with  clay  for- 
ever  ;  or,  stranger  than  all,  the  whole  majesty  of  human¬ 
ity  raised  to  its  fulness,  and  every  gift  and  power  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  given  purpose,  at  a  given  moment,  centered  in 
one  man,  and  all  this  perfected  blessing  permitted  to  be 
refused,  perverted,  crushed,  cast  aside  by  those  who  need 
it  most.  The  city  which  is  not  set  on  a  hill,  the  candle 
that  givetli  light  to  none  that  are  in  the  house  :  These 
are  the  heaviest  mysteries  of  this  strange  world,  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  those  which  mark  its  curse  the  most.” — - 
John  Ruskin — “Stones  of  Venice.” 
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LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EPIE  D.  SMITH  and  ADDIE  CUTLER,  Editors. 


Glass-eyes  are  very  popular  among  the  girls  of  “G. 

F.  C.” 

The  Alumnae  Address  will  hereafter  be  delivered  by  an 
Alumna  of  this  College. 

Subscribe  for  The  Message.  It  is  only  twenty-five 
cents  from  now  until  June. 


We  understand  that  the  preacher  who  is  to  deliver  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon  has  been  selected. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Early,  teacher  of  Modern  Languages,  Peace 
Institute,  spent  a  week  here  during  the  holidays. 

Among  other  visitors  we  were  pleased  to  have  with  us 
for  a  few  days  since  the  holidays,  Miss  Maggie  Hall,  of 
Durham,  N.  C. 


One  of  the  young  ladies  on  being  asked  to  give  another 
name  for  boiling,  replied  in  her  usual  nonchalant  man¬ 
ner,  “Emulation.’ 7 

Teacher  :  “If  a  quarter-note  take  one  count,  how  many 
will  a  whole  note  take?”  • 

Enthusiastic  pupil :  “A  half.” 


Uncle  Jesse  and  Aunt  Lucy  spent  the  holidays  in  our 
College  home  and  we  miss  their  pleasant  company  very 
much  since  their  departure. 


Instead  of  having  our  regular  examinations  four  times 
during  the  scholastic  year,  they  now  come  in  December, 
March  and  June.  General  reports  are  sent  out  once  a 

month . 
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Prof.  Alderman,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Richland  * 
Onslow  county ,  has  returned  home . 

Rev.  P.  J.  Carraway,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  District,  has  moved  into  Prof.  Alderman’s  house. 

We  were  glad  to  have  with  us  for  a  few  days  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  Maggie  Poindexter  and  Ida  Hinshaw,  of  Winston, 
both  of  whom  graduated  from  here. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  among  us  Madie  Leak,  sister 
of  Miss  Daisy  Leak,  who  graduated  here  with  honors 
several  years  ago.  May  her  mantle  fall  upon  Madie. 

Evangelist  J.  W.  Lee  came  up  and  conducted  Chapel 

« 

service  for  us  a  few  mornings  ago.  We  appreciated  his 
visit  very  much  and  hope  he  will  come  to  see  us  again 
soon. 

Most  of  the  old  girls  who  spent  the  Christmas  holidays 
at  home,  have  returned,  and  we  are  delighted  to  have 
several  new  ones  already  added  to  our  number.  Still 
others  are  expected. 

We  are  very  much  encouraged  by  the  liberal  manner 
in  which  our  citizens  have  responded  to  our  call  for  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  we  will  make  every  effort  to  repay 
them  for  their  kindness. 

Greensboro  is  well  represented  at  the  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va.  We  were  pleased 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  three  of  their  number  during 
the  holidays  :  Messrs.  Hall,  Rankin  and  Brown. 

A  warm  welcome  is  extended  to  our  new  music  teacher  T 
Miss  Snead,  of  Virginia,  who  takes  the  place  of  Miss 
Adelyn  Andrews.  The  latter  has  decided  to  take  charge 
of  a  “private  school”  in  Raleigh.  We  wish  her  much 
success  in  her  new  enterprise . 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  been  bereft 
by  cupid’s  arrows  shooting  among  our  number.  Miss. 
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Wyche,  our  former  secretary,  left  us  "only  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  become  the  companion  of  Mr.  Granville  Dradcock,  a 
citizen  of  South  Boston,  Va.  The  Message  wishes  them 
a  long  and  happy  life.  We  hope  this  malady  will  not 
spread  any  further  among  our  teachers,  though  the 
symptoms  of  some  are  rather  serious  at  present.  A  bald- 
headed  cupid  did  not  visit  the  College  a  few  weeks  ago 
for  nothing,  and  we  do  not  think  the  lengthy  visit  made 
by  one  a  few  weeks  previous  was  without  a  purpose. 

Girls,  before  you  go  shopping  pick  up  your  Message 
and  glance  over  the  advertisements.  In  this  way  you 
will  see  where  to  spend  your  money. 

Who  says  the  long  hair  parted  in  the  middle — a  style 
which  is  now  being  adopted  by  many  of  the  boys  who 
haven’t  even  base-ball  as  their  excuse,  does  not  look  effem¬ 
inate  ? 

We  thought  that  in  the  class  of  ’95  there  would  be  only 
Misses,  but  from  a  letter  received  by  one  of  the  members 

a  short  while  ago  it  appears  that  we  have  a  Mrs. - . 

Why  is  it  that  this  young  lady  is  quite  anxious  to  hear, 
“My  Wife  and  I,”  and  “Wee  Wifie.” 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  one  of  our  glass-eyed  seniors 
is  becoming  quite  a  poet,  though  her  fame  has  not  as  yet 
extended  beyond  the  walls  of  G.  F.  C.  It  is  a  fact  that 
one  of  the  U.  N.  C.’s  sons  claims  the  honor  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  her  last  poem. 

On  last  year  the  students  of  this  institution  met  and 
decided  on  nile  green  and  white  as  the  fixed  colors  of  G . 
F.  College,  by  which  we  are  able  to  distinguish  ourselves 
from  the  other  colleges  of  the  South.  Our  readers  will 
notice  that  the  cover  (white)  of  The  Message  and  the 
printing  (green)  on  the  cover,  constitute  our  colors. 
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A  certain  one  of  our  students  made  the  remark  that 
the  Alumnae  of  G.  F.  C.  are  doing  nothing  except  those 
who  are  getting  married  or  teaching  school.”  No  just 
cause  can  be  seen  for  the  above  remark,  though  it  is 
hoped  that  the  remainder  will  take  warning  and  that  “a 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 

Doubtless  there  are  among  our  readers  a  few  whose 
memory  runneth  back  to  the  time  when  lessons  had  to  be 
conned  by  the  humble  light  of  the  candle.  There  are 
many  others  who  remember  the  red-letter  day  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  old  G.  F.  C.  when  the  lowly  little  candle  was 
superseded  by  its  more  brilliant  sister — gas.  But  this  is 
a  progressive  age,  and  now  for  four  years  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  more  modern  electric 
light . 

While  Miss  Wyche  was  with  us  an  occasional  chirp 
came  from  the  far  South.  It  was  the  voice  of  none  other 
than  our  former  teacher,  Miss  Alice  Brown,  who  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  She  left  many  warm 
friends  in  G.  F.  C.  to  whom  a  line  now  and  then 
from  her  gifted  pen  would  give  much  pleasure.  Indeed, 
we  should  be  glad  for  her  to  devote  some  of  her  surplus  ( ?) 
time  and  energy  to  an  occasional  article  for  The  Message. 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Marvin  Missionary  Society 
was  held  in  the  Irving  Society  Hall  on  the  16tli  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  subject  was  Japan,  and  the  committe  gave  us 
an  interesting  programme.  The  following  are  the  offi¬ 
cers  elected  for  the  present  session  :  President — Miss 
Oallie  Givens  ;  Vice-President — Miss  Epie  Smith  ;  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary — Miss  Clyde  Ellington  ;  Recording 
Secretary — Miss  Lizzie  Jones  ;  Treasurer — Miss  Alice 
Sparger.  There  were  a  good  many  new  members  and 
great  interest  seems  to  be  manifested. 
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We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  while  we  had  the  de- 
lightful  privilege  of  visiting  our  homes  during  the  holi¬ 
days,  those  whom  we  left  behind  were  well  provided  for, 
each  vying  with  the  other  in  making  the  occasion  one  to 
be  remembered.  We  are  glad  to  note  also  that  the 
“ Tacky  Costume  Party,”  given  by  the  young  ladies  New 
Year’s  night,  was  counted  the  best  of  the  season  ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  was  more  enjoyable  than  the  old-time 
candy-pulling  given  by  the  young  men  of  Greensboro  to 
the  G.  F.  C.  girls  a  few  nights  previous. 

We  have  many  things  for  which  to  feel  truly  grateful 
in  dear  old  “G.  F.  C.”  Our  beautiful  and  artistic 
Chapel,  the  result  of  the  earnest  labor  of  our  lamented 
Dr.  Reid,  is  not  the  least.  It  is  tastefully  finished  in 
natural  wood,  and  the  aisles  and  rostrum  neatly  carpeted  ; 
the  walls  are  papered  and  hung  with  crayon  portraits  of 
former  Presidents  of  the  College  ahd  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  In  the  place  which  we  have  reserved  for  it, 
we  are  soon  to  have  the  portrait  of  our  beloved  Dr.  Reid. 

This,  the  old  age  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  indeed 
a  day  of  radical  change,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  distinctly 
marked  than  in  the  realms  of  fashion.  The  tendency  in 
the  dress  of  woman,  at  present,  is  to  become  masculine, 
the  Derby  hats,  the  cut-a-way  coats,  the  four-in-hand  ties, 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  dainty 
knots  of  ribbon  and  graceful  folds  of  the  soft  material  of 
our  mothers’  day.  But  the  girls  are  not  ahme  in  this, 
for  while  they  are  imitating  the  boys,  are  not  the  boys 
imitating  them  also? 

’Tis  true,  ’tispity  ;  and  pity  'tis,  ’tis  true. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  old  members  of  the  Emer¬ 
son  Societv  to  learn  that  the  same  enthusiasm  exists 

* 

which  enabled  it  to  take  such  adecided  stand  three  years 
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ago ,  wlien  it  was  first  organized  by  one  ol  our  former 
presidents,  Dr.  Dixon.  W e  have  an  enrollment  of  thirty- 
five  with  Miss  Etta  Sockard,  of  Burlington,  as  president. 
The  hall  is  tastefully  and  comfortably  furnished.  New 
chairs  for  president  and  members  of  the  society  have 
been  provided.  A  crayon  portrait  of  our  late  Dr.  Reid 
has  been  purchased  and  several  new  pictures  have  been 
presented.  The  societies  will  give  a  joint  entertainment 
at  an  early  date. 


Our  Musical  Director  has  wisely  arranged  a  series  of 
pianaforte  recitals,  to  be  given  in  the  College  Chapel, 
during  the  present  session.  A  great  musical  feast  is  an¬ 
ticipated.  Mr.  Edward  Baxter  Perry  gave  the  first  lec¬ 
ture  recital  on  the  16th  of  January.  Our  appreciative 
powers  were  such  that  we  enjoyed  the  “ music  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  head  and  not  to  the  feet.  ”  The  following  is 
the  programme  of  tRe  evening  : 


Liszt . 

Rubenstein 
F.  Dewey .  . 
E.  B.  Perry 
Polloni.  .  .  . 
Fesca . 

Chopin.  .  .  . 


Clnaminade 

Saint-Saens 


.  .-.Harmonies  Poetique  Religieuse 

. Staccato  Etude 

. Nocturne,  G.  Flat 

. Ballade,  Lost  Island 

. Domani  (morning) 

. Spring 

J.  W.  Parker. 

. Sonata,  Op.  35 

. Introduction  and  Allegro 

. Scherzo 

. Marche  Funebre 

.  Presto 

. La  Lisonjera 

. Danse  Macabre 


The  chemical  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up  with  forty 
convenient  desks,  all  of  which  contain  the  necessary  ap¬ 
paratus  for  individual  experiments.  Most  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  has  recently  been  imported  from  Germany  and 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  give  the  students  in  this 
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department  a  pleasant  and  profitable  year’s  study  in 
chemistry. 

A  room  has  been  set  apart,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  next 
session  there  will  be  a  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory, 
for  individual  work  in  Physics. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  College  have  set  apart  a 
room  to  be  furnished  and  decorated  at  their  personal  ex¬ 
pense  for  a  reading  room.  For  more  than  a  month  this 
room  has  been  in  the  hands  of  skillful  workmen,  who, 
with  hammer  and  paint-brush,  have  converted  it  into  “a 
thing  of  beauty.”  The  money  has  already  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  which  to  pay  the  subscription  for  five  daily 
and  about  fifty  weekly  papers  and  a  dozen  magazines. 
There  have  been  purchased  sets  of  the  following  :  The 
Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  The  Cyclopedia  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Biography,  History  for  Ready  Reference,  Shaler’s 
History  of  the  United  States,  Johnson’s  New  Ency¬ 
clopedia,  and  the  complete  works  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
These,  with  the  number  we  have  on  hand,  will  form  a 
nucleus  for  a  good  library.  What  a  sight  to  gladden  the 
eye  will  be  hoste  shelves,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
when  they  are  well-stocked  with  good  books  !  Let  us  hope 
that  this  day  is  not  far  distant.  The  following  generous 
donations  have  been  received  :  George  Fitzsimons,  $5  ; 
R.  G.  Vaughn,  $10  ;  Miss  E.  Alford,  $1 ;  Miss  F.  Arm- 
field,  $1;  H.  H.  Cartland,  $5;  R.  M.  Reese,  $5;  Miss 
Renn,  $1 ;  J.  W.  Scott  &  Co.,  $10  ;  President  Charles  D. 
Mclver,  $2  ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Wyche,  $5  ;  Prof.  C.  L.  Raper, 
$2;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Rees,  $1 ;  C.  L.  Van  Noppen,  $4.50  ; 
W.  R.  Rankin,  $5  ;  S.  L.  Trogden,  $5  ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Hayes, 
$10;  T.  M.  Pickard  &  Co.,  $2;  Dr.  G.  W.  Whitsett, 
$5;  Johnson  &  Dorsett,  $10;  Miss  R.  Cornett,  $1 .50  ; 
E.  R.  Fishblate,  $5;  Rev.  W.  L.  Grissom,  $5;  Miss 
Addie  Lea,  38  cents;  Dr  Albert  Anderson,  $5;  W.  P. 
Simpson,  $5;  J.  and  D.  Oettinger,  $5;  Judge  H.  G. 
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Connor,  $5;  Rev.  H.  M.'  Blair,  $2.50;  Miss  C.  Elling¬ 
ton,  $1 ;  Miss  Addie  Cutler,  $2  ;  Miss  Sue  Pritchett,  $1 ; 
Miss  Lessie  Leacli,  $1 ;  G.  Schirmer,  $100  in  books ; 
The  American  Book  Company,  $20  in  books:  L.  B. 
Smith,  $14  in  books,  and  $5  for  subscription  to  the  Pop¬ 
ular  Science  Monthly ;  H.  W.  S.  Burton,  $1  deduction  on 
books  bought.  Let  every  Alumna  send  a  donation  to  the 
Reading  Room.  If  anything  can  be  made  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  The  Message,  it  will  be  devoted  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  for  the  Reading  Room. 


A  SYLLOGISM. 

(, School-girl  Logic.) 

Beginning  of  term  :  Girls  made  many  experiments  in 
Chemical  Laboratory.  Middle  of  term  :  Experiments 
are  few.  Conclusion  :  Professor  must  be  waiting  to  have 
his  life  insured.  We  refer  him  to  the  advertisement  of 
0.  AT.  Carr  &  Co.  in  another  column. 
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Alumnae  Deparment. 


ELIZABETH  T.  BROWN  and  EDDIE  P.  CARVER,  Ediors, 


Miss  Julia  Albea  is  teaching  art  in  the  Burlington 
Academy. 

Miss  Fannie  Sergeant  is  teaching  music  at  the  Roxboro 
Institute. 

Miss  Sallie  McGeliee  is  teaching  near  her  home  in 
Madison. 

Miss  Lota  Troy,  ’92,  is  the  art  teacher  in  Littleton 
Female  College. 

Miss  Mabel  Hill,  formerly  of  Greensboro,  is  now  living 
in  Danville,  Va. 

We  are  glad  to  have  as  one  of  our  near  neighbors,  Miss 
Blanche  Boyles. 

Miss  Carrie  Whitehead,  ’93,  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Proctor,  of  Raleigh. 

Misses  Loulie,  ’85,  and  Lily  Jones,  ’92,  have  charge 
of  the  Cary  High  School. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Egerton,  Miss  Effie  Burroughs,  ’87,  reside 
in  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Dena  Brooks  was  married  Jan.  10, 1895,  to  Mr.  J. 
D.  Edwards,  of  Siler  City. 

Miss  Mattie  Sedberry,  val.  ’93,  is  teaching  in  the  Fay¬ 
etteville  Graded  School. 

Miss  Capitola  Grainger,  ’87,  has  a  promising  music 
class  at  her  home,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lizzie  Davis,  ’95,  is  governness  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  A.  B.  Austin,  Hoffman,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Macy  Calhoun,  ’91,  was  married  Oct.  10,  1894,  at 
her  home,  Clio,  S.  C.,  to  Mr.  James  L.  Medlin. 

Miss  Pearl  Arnold,  daughter  of  Rey.  J.  D.  Arnold,  has 
a  position  in  the  Census  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  College  girls  are  always  welcomed  at  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard’s  book-store  with  a  bright  smile  from  Miss  Sue 
Gregory . 

Miss  Hattie  Allen  was  married  last  November  to  Mr. 
Henry  Drake,  and  they  now  make  their  home  in  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Ga. 

News  is  often  received  from  Miss  Musette  Satterfield, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Kitchen,  of  Roxboro,  through  her  sister, 
Miss  Gertie. 

Miss  Joe  Adams  has  a  music  class  in  High  Point. 
Her  pupils,  without  a  doubt,  find  her  an  excellent  teacher 
as  well  as  performer. 

Miss  Lily  Small,  sal.  ’94,  spends  her  time  at  home 
now,  and  of  her  many  admirers  the  question  is,  who 
will  be  the  fortunate  one? 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  Miss  Eugenia  Bumpass, 
loved  and  remembered  by  us  all,  has  been  teaching  a 
private  school  in  Greensboro. 

Miss  Marriotte  Betts,  ’94,  who  has  been  visiting  rela¬ 
tives  in  Raleigh,  is  now  visiting  one  of  her  class-mates, 
Miss  Carrie  Allen,  of  Auburn. 

Miss  Bessie  Gainey,  ’93,  is  employed  as  book-keeper 
in  the  Odell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Concord,  N.  C.  May 
all  happiness  and  success  be  yours,  Bess. 

Miss  Birdie  Bell  was  married  last  month  to  Mr.  Tlios. 
I .  Reynolds.  They  will  make  Ayr  their  home.  May  all 
the  happiness  of  a  married  life  be  theirs. 

Miss  Bertha  Lee,  val.  ’92,  is  teaching  at  the  Normal 
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Miss  Monte  Christian  is  teaching  in  N.  C. 

Miss  Carrie  Pemberton  is  teaching  art  and  music  near 
Salisbury. 

Miss  Rosa  Chandler,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Robinson,  is  living 
in  Durham. 

Miss  Daisy  Chandler  is  visiting  her  aunt  in  Bessemer 
City,.N.  C. 

Miss  Annie  Page,  ’87,  is  in  Geneva  for  the  study  of 
Modern  Languages. 

Miss  Maggie  Gannon  is  taking  a  special  course  in  the 
State  Normal  School. 

_.Miss  Manna  Alderman  is  teaching  music  in  Louis- 
burg  Female  College. 

Miss  Blanche  Blackwell,  ’91,  (Mrs.  Smith) ,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  Creedmore,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Partridge,  Miss  Bettie  Bradshaw,  is  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Jonesboro  Hotel. 

Miss  Bettie  Ewing  was  recently  married  to  Captain 
Aired,  conductor  on  the  A.  &  W.  E.  R.  R. 

Miss  Mamie  Gibbons,  ’88,  has  a  very  progressive  art 
class  in  the  Jonesboro  High  School. 

Mrs.  Sam  Kerr,  formerly  Miss  Agnes  Doub,  is  living 
in  a  very  pretty  home  in  northeast  Greensboro. 

Miss  Irene  Mitcliel,  ’94,  visited  her  cousin,  Miss  Wita 
Mitchel,  of  Kinston,  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

v. 

•  AVe  congratulate  Mr.  Wall  for  having  such  an  excellent 
housekeeper,  Della,  for  whom  the  writers  wish  much 
pleasure . 

and  Industrial  School.  We  are  glad  to  claim  her  even 
now  as  one  of  our  girls,  for  she  is  taking  music  of  Prof. 
Parker. 
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We  are  pleased  to  have  Miss  Madie  Leak,  sister  of 
Miss  Daisy  Leak,  L.  E.  ’92,  enrolled  among  our  number. 

Miss  Maggie  Wood,  of  Wilmington,  is  now  living  with 
the  family  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Guthrie,  of  Kinston,  as  govern- 
ness. 

Miss  Vivian  Debnan  has  a  music  class  at  her  home  in 
Morrisville.  Vivian,  sometimes  B  sharp,  never  B  flat, 
but  always  B  natural. 

Miss  Ada  Rollins  was  married  at  her  home,  Chalk 
Level,  to  Mr.  Walter  L.  Norris,  December  5th,  1894. 
We  hear  that  she  is  now  visiting  in  Concord. 

Miss  Lizzie  Carver,  ’92,  is  teaching  in  the  High  School 
of  Spring  Hope,  N.  C.  Be  careful,  Lizzie,  how  many 
draughts  you  give  from  the  spring  of  Hope. 

Miss  Mamie  Robbins  is  living  in  Raleigh  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Ella  Holleman.  Her  sweet  voice  is  often 
heard  in  the  Edenton  Street  church  choir. 

Miss  Mamie  L.  Hackney,  ’92,  was  married  last  No¬ 
vember  to  Dr.  M.  R.  Braswell,  of  Rocky  Mount.  The 
Message  extends  congratulations  to  the  happy  couple. 

We  hear  through  a  friend  that  Miss  Mary  Wynne,  of 
Ridgeway,  is  learning  to  keep  house.  Who  has  in  store 
the  enjoyment  ol  the  accomplishments  of  her  art? 

Misses  Mary  1  rotter,  Mamie  Alderman  and  Belle  Hut¬ 
ton  hold  the  responsible  positions  of  book-keeper,  type¬ 
writer  and  stenographer  in  the  Odell  Hardware  Company, 
Greensboro. 

Miss  Annie  W.  Baker,  ’93,  has  charge  of  the  Prepara- 
tory  Department  m  Louisburg .  Female  College.  Her 
many  friends  here  were  delighted  to  have  her  spend  the 
-  mas  10  u  ays  with  them,  after  which  she  returned  to 
her  little  pupils  hy  whom  she  is  greatly  beloved. 
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Miss  Lily  Chandler  was  married  last  fall  to  Mr.  W.  K. 
Williams,  of  Leasburg.  We  welcome  among  the  new 
guests  of  the  spring  term  Miss  Rosa’s  sister,  Miss  Audrey 
Chandler. 

We  are  grateful  to  hear  such  promising  reports  of  Miss 
Mary  Nelson,  who  is  at  the  Scarritt  Bible  Training 
School,  Kansas  City,  where  she  is  studying  to  be  a 
trained  nurse. 

For  the  past  two  years  Miss  Alice  Jones,  sal.  ’90,  has 
been  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  Baltimore,  for  further 
cultivation  of  her  now  rich  voice.  She  has  won  many 
warm  friends  there. 

Miss  Lola  Carraway ,  daughter  of  Rev.  P.  J.  Carraway, 
P.  E.  of  Greensboro  District,  is  living  in  town,  and 
though  she  is  not  numbered  among  the  students  of  G.  F. 
C.,  her  sister,  Miss  Daisy,  is. 

Miss  Mamie  Fonville,  now  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lee,  is  soon  to 
realize  her  long-talked-of  plan,  for  she  gofes  wTith  her 
husband  to  Brazil  next  month  as  a  missionarv.  Mav 

t/ 

you  bind  many  souls  in  the  sheaves  for  vour  Master. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Miss  Rosa  Andrews,  ’88,  at  home 
again,  after  some  weeks  North,  where  she  had  been  for 
treatment  of  her  eyes.  ’Tis  hoped  that  they  are  greatly 
benefited  and  she  will  not  have  future  trouble  with  them. 

It  grieves  us  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  nee 
Mary  McNary,  ’90,  of  Winston.  Her  body  was  brought 
to  Greensboro,  her  old  home,  for  burial  Dec.  19,  1894. 
The  Message  extends  tender  sympathies  to  her  bereaved 

family. 

Miss  Lena  M.  Hudgins,  ’88,  who  for  one  year  had 
charge  of  the  voice  department  in  G.  F.  C.,  has  a  very 
flourishing  vocal  class  in  Goldsboro.  We  are  sure  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  under  the  training  of  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  teacher. 
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Miss  Birdie  Black,  ’94,  is  on  a  visit  to  her  relatives  in 
Florida.  She  intends  to  visit  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  before  returning  home  in  June.  We  wish  'you 
a  pleasant  time,  Birdie,  and  hope  to  see  you  here  the 
first  week  in  June. 

Little  did  Miss  Etta  Collett  (“Jolly  Eft”)  think  when 
told  by  a  friend  that  she  would  like  her  to  have  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  certain  young  lawyer  of  this  town,  that  she 
would  ever  become  Mrs.  John  Wilson.  However, 
Cupid’s  devices  are  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Misses  Nellie  Makepeace  and  Laura  Doub,  who  for 
several  years  gave  such  perfect  satisfaction  as  music 
teachers  in  G.  F.  C.,  are  spending  a  profitable  year  at 
the  Boston  Conservatory.  We  miss  their  sweet  faces 
from  among  us,  and  wish  them  much  success. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  had  with  us  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  Xmas  Misses  Ida  Hinshaw  and  Maggie  Poindexter. 
They  came  to  attend  the  marriage  of  our  beloved  teacher, 
Miss  Wyche.  Can  nothing  but  a  marriage  among  the 
faculty  induce  you  to  visit  your  Alma  Mater? 

We  are  sorry  to  know  that  Mrs.  Fleming,  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hayes,  who  is  one  of  G.  F.  C.’s  warmest 
friends,  has  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  return  to  Greens¬ 
boro  on  account  of  her  imprisonment  by  that  beautify¬ 
ing  (?)  malady,  chicken-pox. 

In  the  faculty  of  G.  F.  College  we  now  find  Misses 
Lillian  Long  and  Minnie  Moore,  two  of  its  brightest  and 
most  successful  members.  The  College  should  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  sending  out  two  women  of  such  high  type 
so  eminently  fitted  for  their  respective  work. 

Miss  S.  Ella  Bruton,  ’80,  who  for  some  years  filled  so 
acceptably  the  position  of  teacher  in  this  institution,  is 
now  in  the  American  School  of  Art,  Baltimore,  Md. , 
where  she  has  already  distinguished  herself  for  her  rare 
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talent  as  an  artist.  We  hope  that  the  New  Year  holds 
in  store  for  her  even  greater  success. 

Miss  Ollie  Odell  was  married  at  her  home  in  Concord, 
December  26th,  1894,  to  Mr.  Stonewall  Durham.  The 
many  warm  friends  of  the  popular  bride  among  our 
readers  will  echo  the  hearty  congratulations  which  The 
Message  herewith  extends  to  both.  They  will  make 
their  home  in  Dallas,  N.  C. 


Of  the  six  Mt.  Airy  girls,  Misses  Kate  and  Sadie  Hol¬ 
lingsworth,  Kate  Foy,  Willie  Moore,  Blanche  Graves> 
and  Maggie  Moore,  only  one,  the  last  mentioned,  retains 
her  maiden  name.  The  others  are  now  known  as  Mrs. 
Porter  Graves,  Mrs.  Edward  Ashley,  Mrs.  McCullum, 
Mrs.  Sam  Gentry  and  Mrs.  Hines. 

Miss  Eudora  D.  Jones,  ’74,  wrho  for  so  long  and  so 
well  filled  the  responsible  position  of  Lady  Principal  of 
G.  F.  C.,  during  which  time  she  was  the  life  and  strength 
of  The  Message,  is  now  the  Assistant  Lady  Principal 
of  Mt.  Vernon  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C.  Miss 
Jones  is  a  lady  of  rare  ability,  and  we  are  certain  of  her 
success  in  whatever  she  undertakes. 


The  friends  and  class-mates  of  Miss  Fannie  Closs 
Parker,  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  hear  something  of  her 
whereabouts.  She  paid  us  a  short  visit  last  fall;  from 
here  she  visited  friends  in  Charlotte,  Lexington,  Morris- 
ville,  and  we  learn  now  that  she  intends  to  go,  with  her 
parents,  next  month,  to  New  Orleans.  We  are  glad, 
Fannie,  that  after  your  studious  days  here,  you  are  en¬ 
joying  the  t{ sweets  of  life.” 

Miss  Etta  Stockard  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Miss 
Florence  Dixon,  of  Snow  Camp,  a  former  graduate  of 
G.  F.  College,  in  which  especial  inquiry  is  made  con¬ 
cerning  The  Message.  Coming  just  at  this  time,  this 
letter  has  done  much  to  encourage  us  in  the  revival  of 
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our  College  Magazine.  We  feel  confident  that  there  are 
many  others  sharing  Miss  Dixon’s  interest  who  will  re¬ 
spond  promptly  to  our  call  for  their  support  in  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  The  Message  self-sustaining. 


Among  the  ladies  of  Greensboro  we  recognize  the  faces 
of  many  of  our  old  girls,  although  we  know  them  now 
by  other  names.  Instead  of  Miss  Ella  Carr,  ’83,  we 
know  Mrs .  Dred  Peacock  ;  Miss  DeLavolette  Alderman , 
’81,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Ireland  ;  Miss  Maggie  Smith,  ’87,  Mrs. 
Robert  Vaughn  ;  Miss  Bessie  Sherrill,  ’88,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Alderman;  Miss  Loula  Bandy,  Mrs.  Will  Carr;  Miss 
Lillian  McDonald,  ’88,  Mrs.  Murchison;  Miss  Nora 
Graves,  Mrs.  Henry  Wharton  ;  Miss  Johnsie  GiBespie, 
’90,  Mrs.  Blair;  Miss  Mira  Alderman,  Mrs.  Mira  Al¬ 
bright;  Miss  Nellie  Scales,  Mrs.  Branch  Merrimon  ; 
Miss  Maude  Brent,  ’78,  Mrs.  Wliitsett ;  Miss  Katie 
Gregory,  ’80,  Mrs.  Tyre  Glenn;  Miss  Mamie  Caldwell, 
Mrs.  Sterling  Jones. 


Tis  with  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Alston  McDearman,  nee  Miss  Alston  Brackin.  See  died 


at  her  home  in  Richmond,  January  12th,  1895,  leaving 
a  husband  and  five  little  children,  for  whom  we  feel  the 
deepest  sympathy.  She  graduated  from  this  institution 
in  79,  with  the  highest  honors,  and  since  lias  shown  to 


her  Alma  Mater  an  unusual  devotion  and  loyalty.  For 
many  years  she  contributed  to  The  Message  ,  and  her 
articles,  both  prose  and  poetry,  gave  much  pleasure  to 
its  readers.  Even  among  her  last  requests  her  devotion 
to  the  College  was  shown,  for  it  was  her  desire  that  the 
student  body  of  G.  F.  C.  should  attend  her  funeral. 
This  interest  in  us  we  appreciated,  and  it  was  a  sad 
pleasure  to  show  her  this  last  tribute. 
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Exchange  Department. 


A.  L.  FLEMING  and  n.  A.  SPARGER,  Editors. 


It  is  as  great  to  be  a  woman  as  a  man. —  Wilson  Mirror. 

The  December  number  of  The  I  Tices  of  Peace  does 
credit  to  its  contributors. 

We  enjoyed  the  last  North  Carolina  University  Magazine 

greatly. 

Flattery  is  like  cologne  water — to  be  smelt  of,  not 
swallowed. — Epworth  News . 

The  charity  that  begins  at  home  and  stays  at  home 
generally  dies  of  heart  disease. — Ram’s  Horn. 

In  the  High  Point  Enterprise  of  January  11th,  ap¬ 
peared  a  map  of  the  proposed  new  county  of  High  Point, 
N.  C.,  as  the  county  seat. 

In  1892  there  were  more  than  seven  thousand  mission¬ 
aries,  and  more  than  eleven  million  dollars  were  con¬ 
tributed  for  this  cause. — The  Evangelist. 

The  Archive  is  an  interesting  magazine,  and  the  De¬ 
cember  number  especially  so.  Will  not  the  composer  of 
Political  Japan  accept  our  hearty  congratulations?  Come 
again  ! 

We  have  received  copies  of  The  Patron  and  Gleaner, 
The  Oak,  Lily  and  Ivy,  The  High  Point  Enterprise,  and  The 
Academy .  We  tender  our  thanks  for  the  same,  and  hope 
they  will  continue  to  adorn  our  exchange  table. 

John  Burns,  the  English  labor  advocate,  sailed  for 
home  Saturday  on  the  Etruria”  and  will  return  to  this 
country  in  August  next.  The  American  cities  that  suit 
him  best,  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  are  Washington  and 
Boston . — Th e  S tandard. 
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Sam  Jones  lias  declared  war  against  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  system  of  church  government,  and  proposes 
to  use  the  paper  he  edits  as  a  weapon. — Church  Record . 

To  the  News  and  Observer  we  tender  our  warmest  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  the  kindness  and  good-will  it  shows 
us  in  exchanging.  We  know  of  no  daily  in  the  State 
that  will  be  a  more  welcome  visitor  to  our  Reading  Room. 

In  the  Church  Record  of  January  3rd,  appeared  an  arti¬ 
cle  entitled,  “Should  Christian  Endeavor  Members 
Dance?”  the  sentiment  of  which  we  wish  all  shared. 
The  evil  which  results  from  this  so  seductive  amusement, 
even  in'  its  mildest  form,  “the  quiet  parlor  dance,”  is 
clearly  brought  forth. 

There  are  times  in  the  lives  of  us  all  when  we  can  find 
no  words  with  which  to  express  our  appreciation  of  a 
kindness  shown  us,  and  we  must  confess  that  such  are 
now  our  feelings  in  regard  the  exchange  offered  us  by  the 
North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate.  We  can  only  return 
to  it  our  sincerest  thanks,  and  wish  it  great  success. 

Lawrence  P.  McLoud  has,  in  his  extensive  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  found  a  sentence  that  he  is  inclined  to 
think  is  condemnatory  of  the  prevailing  eagle  wing 
sleeves  now  all  the  style.  The  quotation  is  from  Ezekiel 
13  : 18 — “And  say,  thus  sayetli  the  Lord  God  :  Woe  to 
the  women  that  sew  pillows  to  all  armholes — North  Car- 
olinan. 

It  was  Joseph  A.  Forney  who  said  the  following: 

Through  this  toiling  world  alas ! 

Once  and  only  once  I  pass, 

If  a  good  deed  I  might  do 
To  my  suffering  fellow-man, 

Let  me  do  it,  while  I  can 
Not  delay  it,  for  ’tis  plain 
I  shall  not  pass  this  Avay  again. 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours, 
lo  ask  them  what  report  they’ve  borne  to  heaven, 

And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 

—  1 1  Olson  Mirror , 
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LOVE  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

Chapter  I. — Maid  one. 

Chapter  II. — Maid  won. 

Chapter  III.— Made  one. — Rambler. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Childhood  in  Art  and  Literature,  by  Horace  E.  Sc  udder, 
Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

To  a  lover  of  child-life,  Mr.  Scudder’s  little  volume 
will  be  of  peculiar  interest.  Beginning  with  the  first 
meagre  outline  of  childhood,  as  portrayed  in  Grecian 
Art  and  Literature,  he  traces  its  gradual  development 
through  the  varied  creations  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and 
Modern  talent.  The  author  handles  his  subject  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  after  a  silent  review  of  the  num¬ 
berless  little  creatures  which  are  no  longer  a  novelty  in 
either  the  realm  of  poetry  or  fiction,  but  which  are  ac¬ 
cepted  characters,  holding  an  important  place  in  the 
dramatis  per  son  se  of  literature,  he  shows  that  as  a  natural 
result  of  this  prominence  given  to  childhood  in  litera¬ 
ture,  there  has  been  developed  a  literature  for  childhood. 

The  last  few  pages  of  the  work  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  putting  the  best  of  this  literature  into  the  hands 
of  boys  and  girls,  thus  giving  them,  at  an  early  age,  an 
appreciation  of  what  is  in  store  for  them. 

In  regard  to  the  reading-books  used  in  many  of  our 
schools,  he  writes  as  follows:  “Is  this  feast  of  scraps 
really  the  best  we  can  offer  for  the  intellectual  and  spir¬ 
itual  nourishment  of  the  young?  What  do  these  books 
teach  the  child  of  reading?  They  supply  him  with  the 
power  to  pronounce  accurately  the  several  words  that 
meet  the  eye,  and  to  know  the  time, value  of  the  several 
marks  of  punctuation ;  but  they  no  more  make  readers 
of  children  than  an  accordeon  supplies  one  with  the 
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power  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  a  sonata  by  Beethoven/* 
In  this,  Mr.  Sch adder  touches  directly  one  of  the  great 
needs  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  to-day  ,  and  it  • 
is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Tiny  Tim , 
Little  Nell,  Alice  Fell,  Barbary  Lewth  waite,  Paul  and 
Virginia,  and  a  host  of  others,  will  be  the  self-known 
friends  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land. 

Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  C.  L.  Smith :  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston ,  Neiv  York , 

A  review  of  an  edition  of  anv  of  the  Latin  classics  can 
not  hope  to  have  many  readers.  The  editor  of  these 
editions  never  has  vast  influence.  His  scope  is  necessa¬ 
rily  very  limited ;  his  readers  are  few ;  his  field  is  one 
of  competition.  Horace  has  had  many  editors,  each  one 
bringing  out  a  few  special  features  of  this  great  Roman 
poet.  None  heretofore  have  brought  out  all  of  his  pecu- 
liarties  ;  none  have  shown  all  the  points  wherein  Latin 
poetry  differs  from  Latin  prose  ;  wherein  the  poetry  of 
Horace  differs  from  the  prose  and  other  poetry  of  the 
Augustan  Age.  In  this  new  edition,  Professor  Smith 
has  attempted  to  show  the  poetic  language  of  Horace  in 
its  entirety.  His  attempt  has  been  very  successful ;  his 
introduction  is  scholarly,  pointed  and  complete;  his 
expiations  of  the  constructions  and  his  exposition  of  the 
metres  are  very  thorough.  The  book  commends  itself. 
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MARIETTA  G.  STOCKARD,  ELIZABETH  B.  GIBBONS,  Editors. 

THE  FRENCH  PRESIDENCY. 


Insult  upon  insult  has  been  hurled  at  France  by  the 
fickle  mob,  and  for  some  time  she  has  lain  bleeding  from 
the  wound  received  by  the  resignation  of  M.  Peri'er.  All 
Europe  has  watched  with  interest  the  struggle  of  the 
Republic  for  life,  and  all  agree  in  condemning  M.  Perier. 

It  is  true  that  to  abandon  his  post  and  subject  his 
country  to  danger,  as  he  has  done,  was  a  cowardly  act ; 
but  let  us  mingle  with  our  censure  a  generous  share  of 
pity.  He  was  broken  in  health,  his  domestic  relations 
were  unhappy,  and  his  proud,  sensitive  nature  revolted 
against  the  cutting  criticisms  which  he  was  forced  to  en¬ 
dure  ;  so  in  a  fit  of  indignation  and  seemingly  with  no 
good  reasons,  he  gave  up  his  position  and  acknowledged 
himself  a  failure.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
manhood  to  bear  his  trials  and  rise  above  the  difficulties 
of  his  position  ;  and  a  man  who  is  too  weak  to  be  a  man 
is  always  to  be  pitied.  The  French  are  noted  for  their 
passionate,  inconstant  nature,  and  it  has  often  led  them 
to  rush  headlong  into  action 'which,  if  carefully  consid¬ 
ered,  they  would  avoid;  this  was  probably  the  case  with 
M.  Perier. 

However  that  may  be,  his  resignation  placed  France 
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in  a  critical  position,  and  great  haste  was  made  to  choose 
his  successor.  Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  many,  M. 
Francois  Felix  Faure  was  the  chosen  man. 

In  appearance,  M.  Faure  is  a  tall,  handsome  man  of 
fifty- five,  with  white  hair  and  a  black  mustache.  He  is 
elegant,  distinguished,  has  a  military  bearing,  and  a  face 
which  is  at  once  mild  and  strong ;  he  is  a  thorough 
English  scholar,  and  is  well  versed  also  in  the  study  of 
economical  questions  ;  he  is  a  quiet  and  learned  man, 
but  not  a  brilliant  politician,  and  considering  the  diffi¬ 
culties  he  must  face,  he  will,  indeed,  be  a  fortunate  man 
if  he  succeed.  ' 

M.  Faure  does  not  belong  to  what  is  called  the  “ grande 
bourgeoise  parlementaire.”  He  is  a  self-made  man,  and 
his  beginnings  were  humble  enough  ;  for  although  now 
a  wealthy  man,  he  was  an  ordinary  workman  in  his  early 
vears. 

His  election  does  not  change  the  state  of  political 
affairs  in  France,  as  his  views  are  the  same  as  those  of 
M.  Perier.  The  election  of  M.  Faure  has  aroused  the 
anger  of  the  Socialist  Deputies  who  declare  that  within 
six  months  he  will  be  obliged  to  resign  ;  but,  unless  a 
revolution  should  overthrow  both  him  and  the  Chambers, 
he  is  sure  to  stay  in  power  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  find 
men  willing  to  form  cabinets  with  which  to  replace  those 
thrown  aside  by  Parliament. 

Since  his  election,  M.  Faure  has  been  strenuously  en¬ 
deavoring  to  have  a  new  cabinet  formed  ;  but  the  state 
of  affairs  was  such  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  undertak¬ 
ing.  M.  Bourgeois  was  first  appointed  to  accomplish 
this  hard  task,  but  failed  and  obtained  release  from  his 
obligation.  M.  Ribot  was  then  selected  to  form  a  min- 
ibtiy,  and  he  lias  at  last  succeeded.  It  is  hoped  that  his 
success  means  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  Republic, 
which  has  been  in  so  deplorable  a  condition  that  some 
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even  predicted  its  downfall,  and  tlieir  prophecy  was  not 
entirely  unfounded  ;  for  while  the  vote  was  being  taken 
for  the  new  President,  repeated  cries  of  “Vive  le  roi /” 

Is  this  blest  Liberty,  this  treacherous  thing 
That  hides  its  venom  ’neath  a  mask  of  flowers, 

That  smites  its  own  defender  and  devours 

The  hands  that  feed  it?  This  whose  rancorous  sting 

Is  uncontrolled  by  reason?  Red  and  gory 

The  standard  it  uplifts  on  land  and  sea 

Reveals  it  truly,  hell-born  Anarchy  ! 

Which  borrows  for  its  shame  a  name  of  glory. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


Holmes,  as  a  poet,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  noble 
company  to  which  he  belonged.  There  was  no  drop  of 
his  blood,  no  fibre  of  his  being  which  did  not  crave  poetic 
expression.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  a  decided  liter¬ 
ary  talent.  The  moment  he  took  hold  of  The  Collegian , 
a  little  graduate  magazine,  the  paper  became  popular, 
and  he  has  never  written  better  verse  than  that  which 
appeared  in  its  columns.  Of  his  poetry,  in  its  matured 
form,  the  most  distinguished  characteristics  are  vivid¬ 
ness  of  imagination  and  subtlety  of  thought,  combined 
with  unrivalled  beauty,  strength  of  diction  and  the  most 
exquisite  melody  of  verse.  But  Dr.  Holmes’s  title  to  a 
place  among  American  men  of  letters  does  not  rest 
chiefly  upon  his  poems.  He  will  especially  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  when  this 
series  of  brilliant  papers  began  to  appear,  he  had  reached 
the  maturity  of  his  faculties,  and  all  his  powers  were 
found  working  easily  and  harmoniously  together  in  the 
production  of  this  fount  of  genial  wit  and  wisdom.  In  a 
short  while  ‘‘The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table”  and 
“The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table”  followed.  At  a  later 
date,  there  appeared,  “Over  the  Teacups.”  Through 
these  thin  disguises  of  poet,  professor,  etc.,  is  easily 
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recognized  the  Autocrat,  who  is  none  other  than  Dr. 
Holmes  himself. 

His  reputation  in  other  lines  has  almost  obscured  his 
work  as  physician  and  professor,  and  yet  no  just  or  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  his  life-work  can  be  obtained  without 
giving  his  scientific  and  professional  career  a  foremost 
place.  His  early  love  for  the  study  of  medicine  was  very 
marked,  and  he  studied  under  Dr.  James  Jackson,  then 
spent  three  years  abroad,  chiefly  in  Paris.  He  received 
his  degree  in  1836,  and  in  1838  was  chosen  Professor  of  * 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Dartmouth,  which  position 
lie  soon  resigned  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  practice  in 
Boston.  His  scientific  works  are  Lectures  on  Homoe- 
pathy  and  Kindred  Delusions,  Report  on  Medical  Liter¬ 
ature  and  Currents,  and  Counter-Currents  in  Medical 
Science.  His  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  together 
with  the  tonic  quality  of  his  wit,  gave  him  a  personality 
so  strong  and  so  far-reaching  that  not  only  Boston  and 
New  England,  but  all  America  and  Great  Britain  took 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to  their  hearts,  admired  the 
blithe  and  beautiful  courage  of  his  old  age,  and  mourned 
sincerely  by  his  grave. 
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EPIE  D  SMITH  and  ADDJE  CUTLER,  Editors. 

“Have  any  of  you  ever  drunk  any  sody-water?” 

What  is  a  girl?  “A  bundle  of  unstrung  nerves  tied 
with  the  red  ribbon  of  excitement. J  ’ 

First  Senior  :  “Why  so  pensive ?” 

Second  Senior  :  “Oh,  not  at  all  pensive,  just  think- 

•  j  y 

mg. 

Any  information  concerning  the  phonograph  will  be 

thankfully  received  by  Miss  A - .  She  wants  to  know 

if  it  is  run  by  steam. 

Our  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Gardner  for  three  folding  chairs  for  our  reading 
room. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  not  only  to  all  who 
advertised  with  us  last  month,  but  also  to  several  new 
ones  whose  advertisements  appear  in  this  issue. 

Can  any  one  tell  us  the  number  of  branches  in  den¬ 
tistry?  One  of  the  young  ladies  informed  us  that  she  had 
a  friend  up  North  studying  to  be  a  tooth  dentist.  How¬ 
ever,  in  whatever  branch  of  dentistry  he  may  be  striving 
to  become  proficient,  we  wish  him  much  success. 

Just  before  the  lights  were  extinguished,  a  few  nights 
ago ,  we  overheard  the  following  : 

“Good  night ”  (loud  smack.) 

“Pleasant  dreams  and  sweet  repose, 

Hope  the  rats  won’t  gnaw  your  toes.” 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  mis¬ 
take  made  in  the  last  issue  concerning  the  number  of 
members  in  the  Emerson  Society.  There  are  fifty-one 
members  instead  of  thirty-five. 
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We  consider  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Mrs.  Poole,  nee  Miss  Sallie  Wyelie,  as  teacher 
of  our  writing  class. 

Why  is  it  that  one  of  our  teachers  enjoys  reading  “Rose 
in  Bloom”  so  much?  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  her  fondness 
for  a  certain  kind  of  rose  that  the  government  is  raising 
somewhere  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  what  name 
is  it  called  out  there?  Rose - ? 

Mrs.  Craddock  has  been  spending  some  days  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Poole,  of  this  place,  and  part  of  her  stay  was 
spent  in  the  College  with  us.  It  seemed  natural  to  have 
her  again  in  her  old  place  at  the  table,  and  all  gave  her 
a  cordial  welcome. 

Mr.  Ford,  the  Elocutionist,  with  his  pathos  and 
humor,  attracted  quite  a  large  crowd  on  the  26th  of  last 
month,  in  the  College  Chapel.  The  entertainment  was 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Reading  Room  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  the  amount  realized  was  indeed  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  Astronomy  class  is  especially  grateful  to  Prof. 
- for  his  untiring  efforts  and  patience  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  make  young  ladies,  who  seem  to  have  such 
an  aversion  to  the  celestial  regions,  acquainted  with  its 
inhabitants.  He  asked  the  question:  “Is  this  room 

heated  by  radiation?”  Whereupon  Miss  N - replied 

hastily  :  “No,  sir  ;  it  is  heated  by  steam.” 

After  a  lengthy  explanation  of  the  Whiskey  Rebellion 
during  Washington’s  second  term  as  president,  the 

teacher  of  History  asked  this  question;  “Miss  B - , 

at  this  time,  what  did  Washington  do  to  raise  money  to 
help  pavthe  expenses  of  the  government?”  After  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  question,  Miss  B -  replied:  “Made 

liquors.  The  teacher  hasn’t  yet  recovered  from  the 

shock . 
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Miss  Searles,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  in  Winston,  spent  the  day  with  her  friend,  Miss 
Cozart,  last  week.  This  is  her  first  visit  to  the  South, 
and  she  is  charmed  with  the  country  and  its  people. 
She  expressed  herself  as  being  greatly  pleased  with  the 
College.  We  hope  this  will  not  be  her  last  visit  to  us, 
and  especially  as  only  a  part  of  her  is  going  back  to  New 
York.  Who  is  the  fortunate  one,  this  time? 

Will  not  every  Alumna  of  G.  F.  C.  whose  eyes  catch 
this  local,  send  a  book  to  the1  Reading  Room? 

Up  to  this  writing  one  hundred  and  forty  have  sent  in 
their  subscriptions.  We  hope  many  more  will  do  so 
within  a  week  or  ten  days. 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  those  who  have 
given  us  books.  Their  names  and  the  title  of  the  books 
will  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  following  generous  donations  in  cash  have  been 
received  since  the  last  list  appeared  in  The  Message  ; 


Pritchett  &  Causey . . $  5  00 

Miss  Lillian  Long .  1  50 

Miss  Leila  McGirt .  1  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Arnold .  5  00 

Rev.  A.  G.  Kirkman .  1  00 

Net  proceeds  from  Mr.  Ford’s  Recitals .  31  75 

We  are  indebted  to  The  North  Carolina  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate  for  sending  us,  weekly,  the  following  papers  : 

The  Texas  Christian  Advocate,  The  New  Orleans  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate,  The  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate, 
The  Western  Christian  Advocate,  The  New  York  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate,  The  Memphis  Christian  Advocate,  The 
Alabama  Christian  Advocate,  The  Pacific  Methodist 
Advocate,  The  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate,  The  Florida 
Christian  Advocate,  The  Ilolston  Methodist,  The  Caro¬ 
lina  Methodist,  The  Tennessee  Methodist,  The  San  An¬ 
tonio  Methodist,  The  Biblical  Recorder,  The  Christian 
Register,  The  Churchman. 
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The  Irving  Literary  Society  maintains  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  inaugurated  by  its  worthy  members,  so  many  years 
ago.  There  are  about  fifty-nine  members  to  whom  its 
semi-monthly  meetings  are  a  great  pleasure  and  profit. 
On  last  year,  a  great  change  was  wrought  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  hall.  The  walls  were  hung  with  deli¬ 
cately-tinted  paper  and  from  there  were  suspended  three 
new  pictures.  On  either  side  of  the  President’s  chair  are 
hung  the  life-like  portraits  of  our  former  Presidents,  Dr. 
Dixon  and  Dr.  Reid.  A  handsome  portrait  of  Miss  Dora 
Jones,  the  founder  of  our  Society,  hangs  over  the  mantle. 
With  these  improvements  and  others  that  are  about  to 
be  made,  let  the  former  members  be  assured  that  the 
same  love  that  always  existed  for  our  Society  still  re¬ 
mains. 

Some  of  the  letters  that  we  receive,  containing  sub¬ 
scriptions,  are  very  gratifying  to  us  in  our  efforts  to  re¬ 
establish  our  college  paper.  One  that  we  received  a  few 
days  ago  says:  “The  College  Message,  I  think,  will 
to  the  male  sex,  supply  a  long- felt  need.  Am  positive  as 
to  myself.”  We  are  glad  this  long- felt  need  has  been 
met  and  think  that  such  loyalty  to  the  College,  as  is 
shown  in  the  quotation  must  be  ‘‘founded  on  a  rock” — 
nay,  on  one  of  the  precious  stones,  a  pearl  (?)  perhaps. 

Another  letter  predicts  :  “The  Message  will  be,  in 
the  words  of  Western  dialect,  a  Rip  roaring  success ,”  but 
concerning  the  outside  dress,  asks  the  question  :  “Is  not 
the  green  rather  suggestive?”  We  take  great  pleasure 
in  replying  that  it  is  suggestive  that  Greensboro  Female 
College  will  remain  ever  green  in  the  memory  of  many 

of  the  “  Womo  ’  ’  and  probably  some  of  the  “ Homo  ”  of  the 
South. 

Just  after  a  very  difficult  Geometry  examination,  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  made  the  remark,  that  some  of 
the  papers  that  he  had  received  contained  about  as  much 
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reasoning  as  :  “The  cat  equals  the  chicken,  therefore  the 
cow  jumped  over  the  moon.” 

In  a  short  time,  two  of  the  great  mathematical  minds 
of  the  class  solved  the  following  problem,  and  handed  it 
to  the  professor.  He  consented  to  the  correctness  of  the 
proof,  with  a  nod  : 

Theorem — 

The  cat  equals  the  chicken,  therefore  the  cow  jumped  over  the 
moon. 

Hypothesis — Let  cat=the  chicken. 

To  prove — The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon. 

Proof — Cat=  chicken,  by  hyph. 

Cow=cat  (each  having  four  legs.) 

The  cow=the  chicken. — Ax.  1. 

Now  the  moon  is  a  circle  in  the  sky. 

A  ball  is  also  a  circle. 

The  moon  and  ball  are  equal  (each  having  equal  radii.) 
A  cat  can  jump  over  a  ball. 

A  cow  can  jump  over  a  ball  (cow  and  cat  being  equal) 
since  the  moon  is  equal  to  the  ball. 

The  cat  can  jump  over  the  moon. 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon — (things  that  are 
equal  can  do  the  same  thing.)  Q.  e  d. 

The  following  books  have  been  purchased  since  our 


last  issue  : 

VOLUMES 

Encyclopedia  Britannica, .  26 

American  Encyclopedia, . , .  15 

Library  of  American  Literature, .  11 

Tennyson’s  Complete  Works, .  6 

Bulwer  Litton ’s  Complete  Works,.  .  . .  13 

Standard  Dictionary , . 2 

Sermons  by  the  Monday  Club, . .  5 

Peloubet’s  Notes  for  1895, . 5 

Hoss’  Notes  for  1895, .  5 

Annual  Encyclopedia, .  17 
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President  Kilgo,  of  Trinity  College,  was  in  Greensboro 
January  27,  and  in  the  morning  gave  one  of  liis  most 
able  sermons  to  the  large  and  attentive  congregation, 
of  West  Market  Street  Church.  In  the  afternoon  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Again,  in  the  evening,  he  deliv¬ 
ered  to  a  crowded  house  a  powerful  sermon  to  the  young 
people.  It  was  the  delightful  privilege  of  the  young- 
ladies  of  the  G.  F.  C.  to  hear  him  in  a  most  happy  talk 
of  an  hour,  on  Monday  morning,  in  the  Chapel. 

The  following  books  have  been  presented  to  our  Read¬ 
ing  Room  since  last  issue  : 

Witnesses  to  Christ,  Annie  Cooper’s  Friends,  Leaves 
from  the  Tree  of  Life,  A  Ramble  among  Surnames,  Gos¬ 
pel  Among  the  Slaves,  Light  in  Darkness,  Mr.  Hall  and 
his  Family,  Bible  Studies — Presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Odell. 

St.  Paul  on  Holiness,  Old  Paths  of  Salvation — D.  H. 
Tuttle. 

Heroines  of  Early  Methodism,  Foster’s  Essays,  His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  Bible,  Scenes  in  Pioneer  Methodism 
— Presented  by  the  Epworth  League  of  Central  Church, 
Raleigh .  , 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table — Treasurer  of  Eden- 
ton  Street  Sunday-school,  Raleigh. 

Worcester’s  Unabridged  Dictionary,  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  Lippincott’s  Magazine — J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Sermons  by  Dr.  N.  F.  Reid,  Sermons  by  R.  L.  Harper 
— Presented  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Reid. 

Woodrow  Wilson’s  ‘ -The  State,”  Selection  from  Words¬ 
worth,  Glory  of  the  Imperfect,  Hugo’s  “Hernani,” 

Goethe  s  Meisterwerke,  Heart  of  Oaks  Books,  Ameri¬ 
can  Liter  ature ,  The  American  Citizen — Presented  bv 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Subscription  to  the  Teacher’s  Institute — W.  J.  Parker. 
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Tlie  enthusiastic  response  of  the  public  to  our  call  for 
subscribers  is  very  encouraging,  and  we  thank  you  for 
the  interest  which  you  have  shown  us  in  our  new  work. 
Many  have  expressed  their  good  wishes  in  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  way.  To  those  who  have  not  yet  sent  in  their 
subscription,  which  is  only  twenty-five  cents  from  now 
until  June,  we  would  say  that  a  prompt  remittance  of 
the  same  will  greatly  aid  us  in  putting  within  the  reach 
of  our  pupils  the  best  books  of  the  best  authors. 

Could  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  school 
look  into  our  Reading  Room  and  see  the  eager  faces 
gathered  around  the  tables,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
debt  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  would  soon  be  paid. 

The  Ethel-Carr  Peacock  Reading  Room  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  it  is  indeed  a  work  of  art.  It  is  beautifully 
and  neatly  finished  in  natural  wood.  The  ceiling  and 
wall  from  which  are  suspended  two  elegant  chandeliers, 
are  covered  with  delicately  tinted  paper  and  ornamented 
with  rich  gilt  mouldings.  The  floor  is  very  neatly  car¬ 
peted,  and  everything  that  could  add  to  the  appearance, 
convenience  and  comfort  of  the  room  has  been  provided . 
The  shelves,  which  we  soon  hope  to  fill,  reach  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  A  beautiful  pastel  portrait  of  little  Ethel 
hangs  over  the  mantle.  The  work  was  done  by  our 
former  art  teacher,  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Porter,  who  was  so 
fond  of  Ethel  during  her  four  year’s  stay  in  College,  and 
it  is  to  this  fact  we  attribute  the  splendid  likeness.  On 
the  tables  are  all  the  leading  periodicals,  daily  and 
weekly  papers.  The  young  ladies  and  members  of  the 
faculty  are  frequent  visitors  to  this  delightful  room. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  volumes  have  beed  added 
to  the  Reading  Room  since  the  last  issue  of  The  Message. 

There  are  now  nearly  1800  volumes  in  the  Reading 
Room. 
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Alumnae  Deparment. 


ELIZABETH  T.  BROWN  and  EDDIE  P.  CARVER,  Edlors, 


Miss  Ella  Slade  is  teaching  at  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Isla  Council,  ’92,  is  teaching  near  Leasburg,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Womble,  Miss  Avant,  is  living  in  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Miss  Martha  Taylor  is  teaching  near  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Clara  McKoy  is  visiting  relatives  in  LaGrange, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Lucy  Brooks,  ’89,  has  a  school  at  Johnson  Mills, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Sallie  McAlister,  92,  is  teaching  near  Lilesville, 
N.  C. 

Miss  I  si  af  Campbell  is  in  Richmond  having  her  throat 
treated. 

Miss  Ellen  Crudup  is  attending  Peace  Institute  this 
session. 

Miss  Marguerite  Waddell,  ’91,  is  teaching  in  Uma¬ 
tilla,  Fla. 

Miss  Rosa  Butler,  ’88,  is  teaching  school  at  Rocking¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bright  Torrence,  ’92,  is  teaching  at  Pleasant 
Ridge,  N.  C. 

Miss  Nelie  Spence,  ’94,  is  teaching  school  near  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Annie  Armfield  has  a  position  in  the  telephone 
office  of  Mt.  Airy. 
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Miss  Kate  Sharp,  ’90,  is  teaching  a  private  school  at 
Satterwhite,  N.  C. 

Miss  Estelle  Dunlap,  Mrs.  James  Hathcock,  is  living 
in  Norwood,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lillian  James,  Mrs.  Bob.  Mitchell,  is  living  now 
at  Ridgeway,  N.  C. 

Miss  Netiie  Ferree,  ’91,  has  been  visiting  Miss  Kate 
Belvin,  of  Raleigh. 

Miss  Mammie  Gaskill,  now  Mrs.  Frank  McCubbin,  is 
living  in  Salisbury. 

Miss  Belle  Harrison,  now  Mrs.  W.  S.  Graves,  is  living 
at  Yancey ville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Florence  Holder,  ’92,  is  teaching  in  the  Academy 
of  Chalk  Level,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Y.  T.  Ormond,  Miss  Eugenia  Mann,  ’79,  is  living 
at  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Emma  Thomas,  ’92,  now  Mrs.  Dixon,  is  living 
near  Leasburg,  N.  C. 

Miss  Rebecca  Cheatham  is  teaching  music  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  this  State. 

Miss  Jessie  Sharpe,  ’90,  is  attending  the  Peabody  Nor¬ 
mal,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Nancy  Lee  Ames,  ’83,  now  Mrs.  Nappa  Brown, 
lives  in  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Stamey,  Miss  Annie  Barnes,  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  in  Jonesboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Fannie  Gwynn,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Smith,  passed  through 
Greensboro  the  26tli  inst.,  returning  from  a  visit  to  rela¬ 
tives  in  Virginia, 
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Miss  Carrie  Winstead,  who  married  Rev.  J.  H.  Shore, 
resides  at  Pelham,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Womack,  Miss  Sue  Norman,  is  keeping  a  board¬ 
ing-house  in  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Miss  Daisy  Gidney  has  been 
ill  at  her  home  in  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Miss  Etta  Watkins,  ’93,  has  been  visiting  Miss  Ida 
Hinshaw,  of  Winston,  N.  C. 

Miss  Maggie  Gainey,  ’92,  has  a  flourishing  school  at 
her  home,  near  Fayetteville. 

Miss  Alice  Joyce  has  a  private  school  in  Mt.  Airy,  with 
fifteen  pupils  in  attendance. 

Mrs.  T.  N.  Chaffin,  Miss  Pattie  Reid,  has  a  very  cozy 
little  home  at  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sallie  Rees  is  now  the  wife  of  our  efficient  and 
popular  post-master,  J.  W.  Forbis,  Esq. 

Miss  Fannie  Closs  Parker,  val.  and  prize  essayist  of 
’94,  is  now  spending  some  time  in  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Rhodes,  Miss  Loula  Hester,  ’86,  is  now 
lady  principal  of  the  Littleton  Female  College. 

Miss  Bessie  Hoyle,  ’92,  is  teaching  school  at  Forest 
City,  N.  C.  May  great  success  be  yours,  Bess  ! 

Miss  Flora  Muse,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Black,  and  Miss  Lena 
Muse,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Fry,  are  living  in  Carthage,  N.  C. 

We  hear  that  Miss  Kate  Gainey  is  teaching  music  in 
(  lio ,  S.  C..  and  is  very  much  pleased  with  her  work. 

Mrs.  Henry  Brown,  nee  Jennie  Meadows,  has  been 
visiting  Miss  Nannie  Smith,  L.  E.  ’91,  of  Greensboro. 

Miss  May  Jopling  has  recently  been  on  a  trip  to  New 

\  oi k  with  her  parents.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  a 
visit  from  you,  May. 
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Miss  Hennie  Slade  was  married  last  summer  to  Mr. 
R.  L.  Richardson,  and  now  lives  at  Wliiteville,  N.  C. 

We  hear  that  Miss  Pearl  Powell,  of  New  Berne,  is 
having  “a  lovely  time  flying  around  with  the  boys.” 

Miss  Kate  Craven,  who  attended  College  in  ’81  and 
’82,  visited  Mrs.  Dred  Peacock  the  first  of  this  month. 

Miss  Madie  Bell  is  teaching  school  at  Harlowe.  Much 
success  to  you,  Madie.  We  miss  your  bright  face  here. 

Miss  Gusta  Hagan  and  Miss  Louisa  Van  Vleck,  who 
taught  music  here  years  ago,  are  now  teaching  in  Salem, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Belle  Gilmer,  Mrs.  Jim  Banner,  and  Miss 
Lulu  Clayton,  ’85,  Mrs.  John  Ashby,  are  living  in  Mt. 
Airv. 

The  Message  extends  sympathies  to  Miss  Myrtie  Car¬ 
ter  who  has  recently  been  bereaved  by  the  death  of  her 
uncle. 

We  regret  to  note  the  illness  of  Miss  Mary  John,  ’81. 
We  trust  that  her  strength  and  usual  brightness  will 
return  with  spring. 

Misses  Hattie  and  Elizabeth  Porter,  who  were  formerly 
teachers  in  the  College, have  a  very  prosperous  school  in 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  ill  health  of  Miss  Efhe  Payne, 
of  Morganton.  She  has  been  confined  to  her  room  for 
the  past  two  months. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Moose,  nee  Miss  Mary  Durham,  ’91,  who 
was  at  one  time  the  editor  of  our  Alumnae  Department, 
is  living  in  Concord,  N.  C. 

On  February  1,  Mr.  Roland  F.  Beasley,  editor  of  the 
Monroe  Journal ,  and  Miss  Ellie  Stewart  were  quietly 
married  at  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  father. 
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Miss  Hattie  Dail,  val.  ’88,  has  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Baltimore  where  she  has  been  having  her  eyes 
treated.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  her  eyes  are  greatly 
improved. 

Madame  Rumor  says  that  Miss  Erma  Owens  is  soon 
to  take  the  degree  of  “A.  B.  (a  bride) .”  So  this  is  the 
cause  of  your  not  returning,  Erma? 

Miss  Carrie  Nicholas  is  now  studying  art  in  New  York 
City.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  visit  from  you,  Car¬ 
rie,  when  you  pass,  in  March. 

Miss  Hattie  Bobbitt,  ’81,  now  Mrs.  C.  W.  Byrd,  is 
living  in  Weaverville,  N.  C.  Rev.  C.  W.  Byrd  is  the 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Asheville  District. 

Miss  Clyde  Moseby  is  teaching  school  at  Calico,  N.  C. 
We  hear  that  she  has  been  successful  in  teaching  and 
winning  the  hearts  of - (?) . 

The  friends  of  Miss  Jennie  Watson,  ’94,  of  New  Berne, 
will  hear  with  regret  of  her  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  her 
mother.  The  Message  extends  to  her  its  warmest  sym¬ 
pathies  . 

Miss  Jessie  Humphreys,  of  Chicago,  is  visiting  in  Lex¬ 
ington.  From  there  she  is  to  visit  Miss  Lola  McKinne, 
of  Princeton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bertha  Cutler,  Mrs.  Clarence  Watkins,  who  for 
the  past  two  years  has  lived  in  Greensboro,  moved,  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  to  New  Berne. 

Miss  Lula  Lumsford,  Mrs.  John  Umstead,  is  living  in 

f  lat  River.  The  very  idea  of  a  person  living  in  a  river 
suggests  the  days  of  myths. 

Miss  Kate  Westbrook,  ’92,  is  teaching  at  her  home  in 
kaison,  N.  C.  If  her  influence  over  her  pupils  is  as 
great  as  it  was  over  her  school-mates  here,  she  will  do 
much  good  in  her  work. 
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We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mrs.  W.  W.  Crutchfield,  nee 
Miss  Mary  Dodson,  ’88,  who  has  been  seriously  ill,  is 
improving. 

Miss  Flora  Branson  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  J.  D.  An¬ 
drews  during  the  past  year.  They  reside  near  Mt.  Hope 
Church  in  Guilford  county. 

Miss  Ada  Hayden,  one  of  our  girls  from  Davidson 
county,  was  recently  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Luterloh,  of  Sanford,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Long,  better  known  as  Iza  Woollen,  is 
now  a  resident  of  Richmond,  Va.  Her  husband  holds  a 
professorship  in  the  Medical  College  of  that  city. 

On  the  14th  of  this  month,  Miss  Annie  Tatum  will 
embark  on  the  sea  of  matrimony  with  Mr.  Wade  Fletch¬ 
er.  May  great  happiness  attend  them  in  their  voyage 
through  life. 

Through  a  letter  received  from  Miss  Lura  Beard,  we 
learn  that  she  is  taking  a  special  course  in  elocution  in 
New  York  City.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  she  is  pro¬ 
gressing  nicely  in  her  work. 

Mrs.  Dickson,  nee  Mollie  Bardin,  a  student  here  early 
in  the  ’80’s,  lives  in  Columbus  county,  N.  C.  She  is 
still  grieving  over  the  death  of  her  only  sister,  Emma, 
who  was  in  school  at  the  same  time. 

We  regret  to  lose  Mrs.  Mary  Gray  Hodges,  ’84,  from 
the  list  of  State  Alumnse,  but  our  loss  is  Virginia’s  gain. 
Her  husband,  Dr.  J.  A.  Hodges,  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  College  of  Medicine,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

We  take  real  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
letters  from  quite  a  number  of  Alumnte,  containing  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  appearance  of  The  Message  and 
enclosing  subscription  fees  not  only  for  themselves  but 
for  several  of  their  friends. 
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Ebxc Itl a n ge  Departm e n t . 


AVA  L.  FLEMING  and  ft.  ALICE  SPARGER,  Editors 

We  hail  with  delight  the  daily  appearance  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer.  A  few  moments  suffice  to  gather 
from  its  pages  all  the  latest  news.  Already  it  is  a 
favorite  with  its  many  readers  here. 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  readable  magazines  we 
shall  notice,  is  the  Trinity  Archive  for  January.  Both 
the  variety  and  character  of  its  reading  matter  commend 
it  to  all.  This  magazine  is  a  credit  not  only  to  those 
who  have  it  in  charge,  but  to  the  institution  from  which 
it  comes.  It  contains  several  articles  of  merit.  Among 
some  of  the  best  we  note  especially  “ Nature  of  Words¬ 
worth,’’  in  which  a  good  description  is  given  of  this 
poet  as  an  ardent  admirer  of  nature,  and  he  is  placed  in 
this  article  next  in  succession  after  Milton.  Those  who 
may  now  be  studying  this  poet,  or  expect  to  do  so  soon, 
would,  no  doubt,  derive  benefit  from  reading  this  article 
and  noting  the  circumstances  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  order  to  appreciate  him.  “The  Peak  that  is 
Nearer  the  Storm  Cloud  is  Nearer  the  Stars  of  Light” 
shows  splendid  imaginative  strength.  The  writer  in 
“Cheating  on  Examination”  believes  that  eacli  student 
ought  to  be  placed  on  his  honor  and  not  be  watched, 
which  sentiment  we  share  heartily  ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  cheating  is  not  practiced  a  great  deal  here,  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  little  watching  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers. 


i  he  North  Carolina  University  Magazine  for  January 
is  a  fine  number.  “Why  Judge  Haywood  left  North  Car¬ 
olina  is  discussed  by  “J.  B.  C.,  Jr.”  The  author  rejects 
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the  theory  that  Judge  Haywood  left  on  account  of  the 
odium  brought  upon  himself  by  his  conduct  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Glasgow  trial.  The  real  reason  is  said  to  be 
that  the  times  of  the  meetings  of  the  Courts  of  North 
Carolina  were  so  changed  that  the  Judge  lost  his  old 
position,  and  having  to  build  up  a  new  one,  preferred  to 
do  that  in  Tennessee  rather  than  in  North  Carolina. 
Judge  Haywood’s  position  among  such  lawyers  as 
Judges  Moore  and  Davie  is  spoken  of  together  with  his 
eccentric  but  interesting  habits.  “Twilight,”  a  poem 
by  Leonard  Charles  Van  Noppin,  is  very  good.  It  ap¬ 
peals  to  an  imaginative  and  meditative  nature.  An 
Armenian  student’s  article  on  the  work  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  that  country  is  timely.  Another  long  poem  is 
“A  Tale  of  Eld,”  by  Thomas  Bailey  Lee.  Apparently 
it  was  inspired  by  the  old  ballads. 


Among  other  exchanges  that  deserve  especial  notice 
is  the  Davidson  Monthly .  Each  department  is  well  de¬ 
fined  and  is  filled  with  well  selected  material.  In  the 
literary  department  the  articles  “Kossuth,”  “Comus” 
and  “Criticism  on  the  Deserted  Village”  show  careful 
study  and  good  judgment.  We  enjoy  reading  the 
Davidson  Monthly,  and  hope  it  will  continue  up  to  its 
present  standard. 


We  are  delighted  to  note  that  among  the  number  of 
our  exchanges  are  the  News  and  Observer,  Daily  Record, 
Daily  Standard,  North  Carolinian,  Webster’s  Weekly, 
Carolina  Methodist,  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate, 
Bible  Reader,  Our  Church  Record,  Epworth  News,  Chris¬ 
tian  Sun,  Wilson  Mirror,  Wilson  Advance,  Progressive 
Farmer,  Patron  and  Gleaner,  High  Point  Enterprise, 
Teacher’s  Institute,  Davie  Times,  Tar  Heel,  Academy, 
Woman’s  Missionary  Advocate,  Economist-Falcon,  El¬ 
kin  Times,  North  Wilkesboro  News,  Davidson  Dispatch, 
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Greensboro  Patriot,  etc.,  most  of  which  contain  articles 
worthy  of  note,  but  space  forbids  any  further  comment. 

We  have  to  come  by  subscription  to  our  Reading  Room  : 
The  New  York  Herald,  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine, 
Harper’s  Weekly,  Musical  Courier,  Ram’s  Horn,  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  Christian  Arbitrator  and  Messenger  of 
Peace,  Methodist  Review,  Methodist  Review  of  Missions, 
Youth’s  Companion,  Glass  and  Pottery  World,  Cosmo¬ 
politan,  Review  of  Reviews,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Le 
Francais,  Century  Illustrated  Magazine,  Art  Amateur, 
American  Geologist,  Popular  Science  Monthly , Germania, 
Music,  Werner’s  Voice  Magazine,  New  York  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Lippincott’s  Magazine. 

Prep.,  studying  etymology  :  “Vis,  a  man  ;  gin,  a  trap  ; 
virgin,  a  man-trap.” — Ex. 

The  first  college  paper  ever  printed  in  the  United 
States  came  into  existence  at  Dartmouth  College,  with 
Daniel  Webster  as  editor-in-chief. — Ex. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Victor  Hugo’s  Hernani,  John  E.  Matzke.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

Mr.  Matzke ’s  edition  of  the  play  which  has  held  so 
important  a  part  in  the  revolution  of  French  dramatic 
art,  and  which  is  well  adapted  to  a  study  of  the  Roman¬ 
tic  movement  in  France,  will  be  of  great  value  to  those 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  literature  of  this  people. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  the  editor  to  present  a  useful  text, 
suited  to  class-room  work.  In  this  he  has  succeeded. 
His  introduction  is  strong  and  comprehensive,  and 
cleaily  defines  the  position  ot  the  play  in  the  history  of 
diamatic  development.  His  explanations  of  the  con¬ 
st:  actions  Eire  complete,  and  frequent  references  are 
given,  leading  to  a  study  of  grammar  based  upon  the 

reading.  The  book  merits  the  attention  of  all  students 
oi  the  I  rench  language. 
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ANTON  RUBINSTEIN. 


On  the  20th  of  November,  1894,  one  of  Russia’s  most 
renowned  subjects  and  the  greatest  musical  genius  of  our 
time,  Anton  Rubinstein,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease. 
No  death  has  ever  called  forth,  in  Russia,  a  greater  de¬ 
monstration  of  sorrow  than  did  that  of  the  “Czar  of  all 
the  Pianofortes,”  as  this  great  musician  has  so  worthily 
been  called.  The  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  early  morn 
the  people  came  in  multitudes  to  get  a  last  glimpse  of 
the  great  composer.  A  floral  offering  was  received  from 
Czar  Nicholas,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons  of 
the  empire  did  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  master 
by  sending  flowers,  “the  sweetest  things  God  ever  made 
and  forgot  to  put  souls  in.”  A  great  number  of  people 
attended  the  funeral  services,  which  were  indeed  impos¬ 
ing.  Sympathetic  citizens  of  every  class  joined  in  the 
procession,  and  amid  the  beating  rain  and  the  growing 
darkness,  the  throng  gathered  around  the  grave,  while 
dirges  were  sung  and  orations  delivered  ;  then  departed, 
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leaving  behind  them  the  greatest  musical  genius  Russia 
has  ever  produced. 

This  great  Russian  was  an  interesting  and  picturesque 
character,  a  strange  compound  of  music,  caprice,  pes¬ 
simism,  and  generosity.  He  was  proud,  independent, 
reserved,  and  silent.  Although  a  whole  world  bowed 
down  in  homage  to  him,  and  Russia,  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  showered  honors  upon  him  thick  and  fast,  he 
was  a  sad-hearted,  disappointed  man.  While  honoring 
him  for  his  musical  genius,  the  Russians  cast  many 
slurs  at  him  because  of  his  Jewish  parantage. 

A  man  of  such  capricious  and  sensative  temperament 
as  was  Rubinstein  is  inevitably  misunderstood.  His 
grievances  against  the  world  lately  ran  :  “The  Jews  con¬ 
sidered  me  a  Christian,  the  Christians  a  Jew  ;  the  Clas¬ 
sicists  a  Wagnerite,  the  Wagnerites  a  Classicist;  the 
Russians  a  German  and  the  Germans  a  Russian.” 

While  Rubinstein  was  a  man  of  positive  character,  full 
of  ideas,  strong  and  honest,  deep  in  his  sympathies,  he 
was  also  opinionated  and  resolute  and  uncompromising. 
Everything  had  to  go  his  way,  and  he  did  not  so  much 
as  ho  take  the  trouble  to  examine  another  way. 

He  inherited  his  musical  talent  from  his  mother,  who 
was  his  first  teacher .  Rubinstein  is  another  of  the  many 
great  men  who  owe  their  success  in  life  to  a  faithful, 
loving  mother  ;  for  it  was  through  her  efforts  that  he 
received  the  training  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  express 
the  mighty  passions  of  his  soul  in  tones  so  sweet  “that 
when  they  sudden  stopped,  must  e’en  have  made  the 
spell  bound  angels  weep.” 

This  distinguished  artist  was  born  Nov.  28th,  1829, 
and  made  his  debut  at  Moscow  when  he  was  only  ten 
yeais  oid.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  set  out  on  his  first 
conceit  tour.  It  is  said  that  his  prosperity  dated  from 
his  American  tour  which  was  made  in  1872  and  ’78. 
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Rubinstein  was  a  player  of  masterful  moods.  Dr. 
Mason  says  of  liim  :  “His  playing  was  inspired  and  thus 
entirely  free  from  stiffness  and  conventionality,  and  it 
was  colored  with  a  peculiar  warmth  and  geniality  of 
tone,  so  to  speak,  which  was  characteristic  of  him.” 
His  touch  was  delightfully  impressive  and  whether  upon 
the  side  of  delicacy  and  deep  tenderness  or  in  cyclonic 
moods  like  the  “raptus”  of  Beethoven,  lie  was  a  player 
without  peer  in  his  way. 

“O  Rubinstein!  enchantments  wild,  sweet  note 
You  pour  thro’  strings  like  bird  from  living  throat. 

Deep  elemental  calm,  grief’s  antidote, 

Breathes  thro’  your  thunder’s  passion  tones  that  float 

On  wings  of  melody 

When  your  hand  lingeringly 

To  Sound  and  Art  its  magic  powers  devote.” 


THE  WAR  OF  THE  TROLLEYS. 


The  scenes  of  confusion  and  excitement  which  have 
recently  filled  all  Brooklyn  with  anxiety  and  apprehen¬ 
sion,  have  now  given  way  to  peace  and  order  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  foot-sore  citizens  are  thankful 
that  the  war  of  the  trolleys  is  practically  over. 

The  constant  and  regular  running  of  these  cars  over 
the  numerous  wires,  which  cut  through  Brooklyn  like  the 
ribs  of  a  fan,  is  as  neccessary  to  the  average  Brooklynite 
as  air,  food  and  water. 

He  works  in  New  York,  and  although  five  miles  is  but 
half  an  hour’s  journey  on  the  trolley  car,  to  walk  that 
distance  at  the  beginning  and  again  at  the  close  of  every 
day  of  labor  in  New  York,  is  a  hardship  compared  with 
which  mere  shipwreck  becomes  a  pleasant  outing. 
There  are  forty-eight  trolley  railway  lines  in  Brooklyn 
and  most  of  these  are  operated  nominally  by  different 
companies,  but  are  all  grouped  under  the  leadership  of 
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the  Brooklyn  City  Railroad  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  protection  against  their  employes. 

Strikes  for  higher  wages  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
but  never  before  have  the  strikers  been  so  desperate  as 
in  this  case.  For  one  week  Brooklyn’s  streets  were 
crowded  with  excited  men  whose  angry  faces  and  gestic¬ 
ulations  plainly  foretold  evil  results. 

Troops  were  summoned  from  New  York  and  guards 
were  stationed  around  some  of  the  most  important  build¬ 
ings  among  which  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Morton,  the  trol¬ 
ley  magnate.  Every  day  was  marked  by  a  great  deal  of 
rioting,  and  deaths  and  wounds  were  constantly  reported. 

Although  armed  policemen  rode  before  every  car  that 
left  the  station,  their  presence  could  not  prevent  the 
hurling  of  bricks  and  the  crashing  of  windows.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  the  wires  were  cut  in  many  places  but  this 
was  found  out  in  time  to  prevent  all  accidents. 

This  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  class,  after 
ten  days’  duration,  subsided  and  the  laborer  has  wisely 

concluded  that  work  even  at  low  wages  is  better  than 
starvation. 

“True  greatness  shows  itself  in  ignoring  or  quickly 
forgetting  personal  injuries,  when  meaner  natures  would 
be  kept  in  unrest  by  them.  The  less  of  a  man  one  is,  the 
more  lie  makes  of  an  injury  or  insult.  The  more  of  a 

man  he  is.  the  less  he  is  disturbed  by  what  others  say  or 
do  against  him  without  cause.” — Anonymous. 

“When,  in  spite  of  weakness  and  disappointments, 
we  set  to  work  in  earnest  and  persevere  steadily,  we 
olten  find  that,  though  obliged  continually  to  tack, 
we  make  more  way  than  others  who  have  the  assistance 
ol  wind  and  tide  ;  and,  in  truth,  there  can  be  no  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  keep  pace  with  others  or  outstrip 
them  in  the  race.” — Goethe. 
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BY  FRANCES  BROWNE. 


The  first,  the  first !  Oh  !  naught  like  it 
Our  after-years  can  bring — 

For  summer  hath  no  flowers  so  sweet 
As  those  of  early  spring. 

The  earliest  storm  that  strips  the  tree 
Still  wildest  seems  and  worst ; 
Whatever  hath  been  again  may  be — 

But  never  as  at  first. 

For  many  a  bitter  blast  may  blow 
O’er  life’s  uncertain  wave, 

And  many  a  thorny  thicket  grow 
Between  us  and  the  grave  ; 

But  darker  still  the  spot  appears, 

Where  thunder  clouds  have  burst 
Upon  our  green,  unblighted  years — 

No  grief  is  like  the  first. 

The  rays  of  hope  may  light  us  on , 
Through  manhood’s  toil  and  strife, 
But  never  can  they  shine  as  shone 
The  morning  stars  of  life  ; 

Though  bright  as  summer’s  rosy  wreath, 
Though  long  and  fondly  nursed — 

Yet  still  they  want  the  fearless  faith 
Of  those  that  blessed  us  first. 

It’s  first  deep  love  in  memory 
The  heart  forever  bears  ; 

For  that  was  early  given  and  free — 
Life’s  wheat  without  the  tares. 
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It  may  be  death  hath  buried  deep — 

It  may  be  fate  hath  cursed, 

But  yet  no  later  love  can  keep 
The  greenness  of  the  first. 

And  thus  whate’er  our  onward  way, 
The  lights  or  shadows  cast 
Upon  the  dawning  of  our  day, 

Are  with  us  to  the  last. 

But,  ah  !  the  morning  breaks  no  more 
On  us  as  once  it  burst ; 

For  future  springs  can  n’er  restore 
The  freshness  of  the  first. 


“It  is  never  too  late  to  become  what  you  might  have 
been .  ’  ’ — George  Elliot . 

“They  never  taste  who  always  drink;  they  always 
talk  who  never  think.” — Matthew  Prior. 

“There  is  nothing  wherein  people  betray  their  charac¬ 
ter  more  than  in  what  they  find  to  laugh  at.” — Goethe. 

“You  must  put  your  hand  into  a  man’s  heart  to  find 
out  how  much  he  is  worth,  not  into  his  pocket.” — 

Beecher. 

“Sin  in  a  man  is  so  light,  that  scarce  the  fine  of  a 
penny  is  imposed  ;  while  for  a  woman  it  is  so  heavy  that 
no  repentance  can  wash  it  out.” — Thackeray . 

“If  you  can’t  pay  for  a  thing,  don’t  buy  it.  If  you 
can  t  get  paid  for  it,  don’t  sell  it.  So,  you  will  have 
calm  days,  drowsy  nights,  all  the  good  business  you  have 
now  and  none  of  the  bad.-”— Ruskin. 
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LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


ERIE  D.  SMITH  and  ADDIE  CUTLER,  Editors 


“Trig.”  examination  is  over.  Did  you  get  through? 

Has  itk  ever  occurred  to  you,  quiet  reader,  that  you 
haven’t  sent  in  your  subscription? 

4 ‘Well,  well,  well,  I  do  declare, 

.  Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passengair.” 

Information  Wanted  !  Say,  arn’t  there  a  right  good 
school  for  boys  down  there  at  Chapel  Hill?” 

The  snow  is  now  all  gone,  but  the  rain  is  here  again. 
We  won’t  give  up  in  despair  yet,  as  our  reward  will  come 
later. 

A  visitor  to  Guilford  county,  after  looking  over  the 
countrv,  asked  the  question  :  “What  do  they  raise  up 
here,  J - -?  J — “Why  rabbits.” 

“If  you  throw  up  a  ball, 

Which  way  will  it  fall? 

Just  tie  it  to  a  tree 
And  then  you  will  see. 

’Fesser  is  a  poet, 

If  he  doesn’t  know  it.” 

Teacher — “What  are  synonyms?” 

Pupil — “Elements  in  Grammar.” 

Teacher — What’s  the  plural  of  she?  ' 

Pupil— ‘ ‘  Eh— h— h— he  !  ’  ’ 

Why  is  it  that  one  of  our  teachers  is  so  fond  of  the 
Cornett  and  another  always  stays  with  her  favorite  Long? 
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This  must  account  for  “Room  to  Rent,  apply  to  number 
27,”  being  seen  on  the  cloor  of  the  room  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  Miss  Long. 

Miss  Abbie  M.  Lyon,  traveling  secretary  of  the 
Student's  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  was 
with  us  for  a  few  days  last  week  in  the  interest  of  her 
work.  She  made  several  talks  in  the  Chapel  which  were 
a  source  of  information  as  well  as  interest  and  profit. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Reid  and  family  have  moved  out  of  the 
house  on  the  campus,  which  they  formerly  occupied,  and 
now  reside  on  West  Market  street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pea¬ 
cock,  with  “King  John,”  will  soon  occupy  the  house  and 
maybe  John's  timidity  won’t  develop  into  tears  after  he 
is  more  closely  associated  with  us. 

We  don’t  see  why  the  following  lines  in  our  Senior 
Literature  lesson  can’t  be  read  with  the  same  fluency 
and  without  so  many  blushes  and  hesitations  of  speech 
as  any  other  particular  passage, 'viz  :  “0  does  he  really 
love?  etc.  *  *  *  0  should  I  lose  !  and  yet  to  win  I 

hope.”  Suppose  you  ask  Emma  about  this? 

Miss  A. — “Oh!  here  is  a  story  by  Marion  Crawford; 
let’s  read  it ;  for  I  never  have  read  anything  she  wrote.” 

Miss  B. — “She  ?  I  thought  Marion  Crawford  was  a  man.  ’  ’ 

Miss  A. — “If  I  don’t  have  you  written  up  in  The 
Message.  Why  the  very  idea  of  being  so  far  behind  the 
times  as  to  think  she  is  a  man.” 

Miss  Long  left  us  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  attend 
the  marriage  of  her  friend,  Miss  Carrie  Shelton,  of 
Winston,  to  Mr.  Charles  Ogborne,  of  the  same  place. 
As  is  always  the  case  with  our  teachers  of  English,  she 
never  tails  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  present¬ 
ed  lor  information  and  now  informs  us  that  she  is  ready 
to  give  any  points  desired  to  applicants  for  matrimony. 
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If  one  table  seating  fourteen  girls  eats  seventy-eight 
biscuits  for  supper,  how  many  biscuits  would  each  girl 
eat?  Also  how  many  biscuits  would  the  nine  tables  eat? 
These  statistics  go  to  show  that  “Pink  Tonic,”  admin¬ 
istered  by  aunt  Fannie’s  all-curing  hand,  hath  accom¬ 
plished  its  mission,  and  that  there  is  a  fine  opening  here 
for  bakers. 

The  Astronomy  class  was  very  much  disturbed  some 
time  ago  by  the  distressing  lamantations  heard  in  the 
elocution  room  above.  We  suppose  the  young  lady  was 
bemoarning  the  death  of  Fred  Douglas.  The  Legislature 
of  our  State  will  resume  business  at  the  old  stand  as  soon 
as  it  recoveres  from  the  shock  caused  by  the  above  sad 
death. 

Wanted  !  To  swap  rats  for  cats.  These  rats  are  of  a 
very  kind  nature  and  adapt  themselves  to  all  circum¬ 
stances.  One  of  the  teachers  was  late  in  retiring  a  week 
or  so  ago  and  imagined  herself  alone,  so  consequently 
felt  very  sad,  but,  on  looking  around  the  room,  found 
that  a  little  rat  was  peeping  over  the  screen  at  her.  On 
seeing  her  pleasant  face,  this  little  creature  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  throw  itself  at  her  feet  in  token  of  the  warm¬ 
est  of  friendship.  Who  can  attribute  the  loss  of  a 
Memoir  Book  and  six  inches  of  apron  string  to  such  a 
creature  as  that? 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  following  for  cash  donations 
to  our  Reading  Room  since  the  last  issue  of  The  Mes¬ 
sage  :  Miss  Lulu  M.  Batson,  $1.00  ;  Dr.  G.  W.  Wliitsett, 
$5.00;  Mr.  S.  L.  Alderman,  $5.00;  Miss  Maggie  Long, 
$5.00.  The  following  is  a  number  of  books  that  have 
been  added  to  our  list :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Odell  remem¬ 
bered  us  again  by  donating  the  House  of  Grass  and  Sam 
Williams.  Dr.  J.  E.  Wyclie  sent  to  the  Reading  Room 
a  valuable  book  on  the  cafe  of  the  mouth  and  teeth. 
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Mrs.  J.  R.  Moose,  nee  Mary  Durham,  donated  a  very 
pretty  two  volume  edition  of  The  Prince  of  India.  Prof. 
J.  W.  Parker  has  presented  Daniel  Deronda,  and  Prof. 
C.  L.  Paper  gives  a  complete  Latin-English  Dictionary. 
Miss  Emily  F.  Smith,  who  taught  elocution  here  in 
788,  ’89  and  *90  sent  a  copy  of  The  Scarlet  Letter.  She 
is  now  teaching  in  the  Misses  Porter’s  finishing  school, 

Middletown,  N.  Y.  We  appreciate  the  interest  so  many 
have  shown  in  making  such  kind  and  liberal  donations 
to  our  Reading  Room. 

We  had  a  pleasant  visit  from  three  members  of  the 
Legislature  while  the  Committee  on  Education  was  here 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  State  Normal.  They 
were  Maj.  W  R.  Flemming,  Mr.  L.  L.  Smith  and  Mr. 
L.  D.  Robinson.  The  former  two  came  to  see  their 
daughters  while  the  latter  one,  being  a  single  man,  re¬ 
quested  to  see  his  “cousin”  of  course.  Though  Mr. 
Robinson  insisted  that  he  had  always  been  “left,”  we 

think  from  the  remark  made  at  their  meeting — “a  kiss 
never  had  been  known  to  hang  fire  so  long” — that  his 
troubles  are  probably  at  an  end. 

There  is  no  one  who  did  not  experience  the  severe 
weather  of  last  month  and  the  jingle  of  the  sleigh  bells, 
as  merry  parties  drove  by  the  college,  only  tended  to 
tantalize  us.  Rut  what  can  be  compared  to  the  school 
girl  fun  of  going  out  into  the  snow  and  returning  with 
aprons,  shawls,  water  buckets,  newspapers,  etc.,  filled 
with  snow  to  make  snow-cream — even  if  it  was  made  in 
the  wash-bowl,  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  and  if  Miss 
cut  her  best  plate  (Christmas  gift  too)  into 
halves,  trying  to  serve  cake  with  the  cream,  it  was  none 
the  less  enjoyed  and  no  one  questioned  whether  she  were 
eating  with  a  tin  cooking  spoon  or  a  silver  desert  spoon 

with  golden  bowl.  “Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly 
to  be  wise.” 
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In  spite  of  all  this,  the  poetic  muse  was  not  frozen  nor 
stiffened  by  the  dangerous  crisis  of  examinations.  Our 
poet  changes  her  theme  from  the  “Varsity  Boy”  and 
gives  us  a  few  thoughts  on  Science : 

To  a  college 
To  get  knowledge. 

Many  of  us  go; 

There  they  teach. 

Parts  of  speech 

-  And  all  sciences,  you  know. 

Down  we  go. 

For  to  know 
All  about  the  stars; 

But  we  leave. 

Just  to  grieve 
He  our  knowledge  mars. 

’Tis  a  study 
That’s  quite  muddy. 

Called  Astronomie; 

But  he’ll  say, 

One  each  day, 

We  must  feel  quite  free. 

But  I  know 
We  shall  show 
That’s  hard  to  do; 

For  the  skies. 

To  our  eyes 
Seem  to  be  quite  new. 

Though  ’tis  hoped 
That  the  scope 
May  some  day  be  clearer; 

But  the  earth, 

Moon  and  stars 
Are  by  far  no  nearer. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


ELIZABETH  T.  BROWN  and  EDDIE  P.  CARVER  Editors. 


Miss  Addie  Lea  is  teaching  near  Milton ,  N .  C . 

Miss  Minnie  D.  Sloan  is  teaching  in  Batesburg,  S.  C. 

Miss  Martha  Blair,  ’92,  is  teaching  in  Lincoln  county, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Ada  Wade,  ’89,  is  teaching  at  Holly  Springs, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Minnie  Willis,  ’83,  has  a  music  class  at  Siler 
City. 

Miss  Male  Carr,  ’91,  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dred 
Peacock. 

Miss  Callie  Avery  is  now  known  as  Mrs.  0.  P.  Shell, 
of  Dunn,  N.  C. 


Miss  Annie  Carrigan  Hussey,  ’84,  is  living  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  S.  C. 

Miss  Effie  Guess,  ’89,  now  Mrs.  John  White,  lives  in 
Edenton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Pamela  Wyche  is  living  with  her  grandmother  in 
Turnersburg,  N.  C. 

Mis.  M.  Jj.  Gaither,  nee  Miss  Bettie  Turner,  lives  in 
Turnersburg,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lizzie  Cheatham,  of  Henderson,  is  in  town  on  a 
visit  to  Miss  Fannie  Shaw,  ’85. 
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Mrs.  W.  W.  Tate,  wlio  was  Miss  Emma  Lassiter,  is 
living  in  Forest  City,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Nicholson,  nee  Miss  Mary  Mendenhall,  has  a 
music  class  in  Greensboro. 

Miss  Sallie  Denny,  now  Mrs.  Chas.  Armfield,  makes 
her  home  in  Statesville,  N.  C. 

We  hear  that  Miss  Georgie  Whitaker  is  now  out  in 
society  and  is  having  a  gay  time. 

Misses  Elva  Blair,  ’92,  and  Lizzie  Lawrence,  ’88,  are 
teaching  in  the  Oxford  Orphan  Home. 

Miss  Carrie  Carpenter,  ’88,  is  teaching  Greek  in  the 
Female  College  of  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Miss  Annie  Gaster,  ’90,  is  teaching  at  Troy.  She  has 
a  very  good  school  and  is  much  in  love  with  her  work . 

Miss  Georgia  McMurray  has  gone  with  her  father  to 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  which  will  be  their  future  home. 

Miss  Nonie  Atwater  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  S.  B.  Turren- 
tine,  pastor  of  the  largest  Methodist  church  in  Winston. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Cowper,  formerly  Miss  Mamie  Williams, 
’83,  of  Raleigh,  now  makes  her  home  in  Portsmouth, 
Va. 

Miss  Lillie  Rowe  is  teaching  music  in  the  Newton 
Female  College.  No  doubt  she  fills  her  position  admir¬ 
ably. 

Miss  Bedie  Parish,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Lumsford,  and  Miss 
Lillie  Lockhart,  Mrs.  Will.  Parish,  are  living  in  Rouge- 
mont,  N.  C. 

Miss  Carrie  Cunningham  became  the  wife  of  Col.  W. 
H.  Osborne  during  the  past  year.  Their  home  is  in 
Greensboro. 
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During  the  Christmas  holidays  Miss  Lizzie  Turner ,  ’92, 
was  married  to  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Kendall.  They  are  now 
living  in  Florida. 

Miss  Della  Carpenter,  who  has  been  visiting  for  the 
past  two  months  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 

The  friends  of  Miss  Etta  Watkins,  ’93,  were  delighted 
to  see  her  bright  face  a  few  days  ago.  She  was  returning 
home  from  a  visit  in  Charlotte. 

Miss  Fronie  Atwater,  who  attended  school  in  ’85,  was 
married  during  the  Xmas  holidays  to  Mr.  David  Weath¬ 
erly,  the  Principal  of  Ramseur  High  School. 

Miss  Lucile  Arrington  expects  to  go  North  next  session 
for  the  study  of  voice  and  instumental  music.  May  you 
spend  a  pleasant  and  profitable  year,  Lucile. 

Misses  Nannie,  ’75,  and  Bettie  Carter,  ’54,  are  now 
teaching  at  Gordonsville,  Va.  Miss  Bettie  Carter  was  at 
one  time  the  much  esteemed  Lady  Principal  of  this  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  friends  of  Mrs.  Irene  Ormond  will  be  grieved  to 
hear  of  her  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  her  husband.  The 
Message  extends  truest  sympathies  to  her  in  this  be¬ 
reavement. 

We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  again  Miss  Edna  Rober¬ 
son,  who  completed  the  business  course  here  in  ’91.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  she  has  been  a  victim  to  the  grippe 
for  several  days,  but  trust  she  may  soon  be  out. 

We  have  lost  another  of  our  gifted  Alumnae  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Mrs.  Cora  Atwater  Bynum,  ’88,  to  San  An¬ 
tonio.  We  hope,  however,  she  will  show  her  interest  in 
us  by  contributing  an  article  descriptive  of  life  in  the 
Lone  Star  State. 
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Miss  Nellie  Page,  ’94,  is  at  her  home  in  Aberdeen,  N. 
C.  We  hear  that  you  have  changed  the  idea  yon  had 
last  year ;  now,  you  would  like  to  he  here  with  us  again. 

We  have  just  been  informed  why  another  one  of  our 
girls  did  not  return  after  the  holidays.  Miss  Minnie 
Hester  was  married  several  weeks  ago  to  Mr.  Battle  Ross. 

Misses  Berta  Everett  and  Lidia  Gill,  who  were  in  Col¬ 
lege  during  the  session  of  ’91  and  ’92,  are  living  in  Laur- 
inburg,  N.  C.  They  are  at  home  and  are  still  “ heart 
whole  and  fancy  free” (?) .  From  all  reports  it  seems 
difficult  for  many  of  our  girls  to  remain  in  this  state. 

Miss  Lillian  Homesly  is  now  Mrs.  Joseph  Warner 
Bott,  of  New  York  City.  Miss  Homesly,  during  the 
year  of  ’91-’92,  was  an  assistant  teacher  in  Elocution 
and  Music.  She  is  a  lady  of  marked  talent,  and  many 
throughout  the  State  have  been  charmed  by  the  bird-like 
music  of  her  voice. 

An  Alumna  of  ’74,  who  was  one  of  the  two  by  whom 
the  highest  honor  was  won,  has  written  to  The  Message 
a  most  cordial  greeting.  Her  kind  wishes  are  appreci¬ 
ated  and  our  best  wish  for  her  daughter,  Miss  Lizzie 
Jones,  is  that  she  may  not  fall  short  of  the  high  standard 
reached  by  her  mother. 

Since  our  last  issue,  encouraging  letters  for  The  Mes¬ 
sage  have  been  received  with  subscriptions,  from  the 
followung  alumnae  :  Miss  Ida  Hinshaw,  Winston  ;  Miss 
Maie  Jopling,  Danville,  Va. ;  Miss  Fannie  Parker,  Hen¬ 
derson ;  Miss  Carrie  Winstead,  who  is  Mrs.  Shore, 
Pelham;  Miss  Effie  Squires,  Wilkesboro;  and  Miss 
Emma  Thomas,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Winstead,  N.  C.  We  are 
always  glad  to  hear  a  word  from  the  “old  girls.” 

Quite  a  number  of  G.  F.  C.  girls,  after  changing  their 
names,  have  chosen  their  home  in  the  “Twin-City,”  and 
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the  following  is  a  list  of  their  names  :  Misses  Anna 
Hodgin,  Mrs.  John  Hanes;  Lily  Walker,  Mrs.  Robert 
Datton  ;  Lily  Gannon,  Mrs.  Nat  Atwater;  Nannie  Wal¬ 
ker,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Norfleet;  Bettie  Bailey;  Mrs.  Will.  Lup- 
fert ;  Elsie  Thompson,  Mrs.  Geo.  Brown  ;  Bettie  Ogburn, 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Hill;  Eugenia  Llooker,  J50,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Al- 
bea;  Isabella  Wiley,  J50,  Mrs.  Isabella  Martin;  Mattie 
Vaughn,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Stockston ;  Alice  Bobbitt,  Mrs. 
Ashcraft ;  Stella  Williams,  Mrs.  Frank  Hanes;  Eva 
Hendren,  ’77,  Mrs.  Frank  Martin. 

The  old  town  of  Rockingham  has  ever  been  loyal  to  G. 
F.  C.,  and  to-day  we  have  six  among  our  number  who 
are  cousins,  sisters,  and  granddaughters  of  those  whom 
we  are  proud  to  call  “old  girls.”  Upon  the  College 
Record  we  find  the  names  of  Misses  Inez  Diggs,  Mamie 
Stule,  Mamie  Everett,  who  is  now  Mrs.  T.  J.  John, 
Mattie  Steele,  now  Mrs.  R.  S.  Ledbetter,  Minnie  and 
Nannie  Everett,  now  Mrs.  H.  C.  Dockery  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Little,  and  Rosa  Ledbetter  now  Mrs.  R.  A.  Johnson. 

Let  all  the  Alumnse  imitate  the  example  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Rockingham  in  their  loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater. 
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AVA  L.  FLEMING  and  n.  ALICE  SPARGER,  Editors. 


The  middle  verse  of  the  Bible  is  the  eighth  of  the  11th 
Psalm. — Ex. 

“Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen  the  saddest  are 
these:  ‘I’ve  fluncked  again.’  — Ex. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  more  dollars  some  men 
have,  the  less  sense  they  have. — Ex. 

Prayer  is  the  golden  key  which  should  open  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  lock  up  the  evening. — Ex. 

Three-fourths  of  the  colleges  founded  in  the  last  twenty 
years  are  south  of  the  Mason  and- Dixon  line. — Ex. 

Newbern,  N.  C.  was  named  after  Bern  in  Switzerland 
by  Baron  de  Gfraafervidt,  a  Swiss,  who  founded  the  town 
in  1720. — Ex. 

A  yard  is  36  inches  in  length  because  King  Henry  I, 
of  England,  who  adopted  this  measurement  had  an  arm 
36  inches  long. — Ex. 

Here  is  a  tough  sentence  for  a  foreigner  who  is  trying 
to  master  the  English  language:  “The  first  one  won 
one  one  dollar  prize.” 

The  longest  distance  a  letter  can  be  carried  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  is  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  to 
Onnalaska,  6,271  miles. — Ex. 

“Always  remember,”  said  the  professor  to  his  Rhet¬ 
oric  class,”  what  a  preposition  is  used  for.  Never  use  a 
preposition  to  close  a  sentence  with .  ’  ’ 
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Yon  will  never  offend  any  one  by  ridiculing  the  aver¬ 
age  man,  for  the  reason  every  one  considers  himself 
above  the  average. — Ex. 

Teacher  (to  Psychology  class) — “What  is  love?7’ 

Chemistry  student — ‘  ‘  Love  is  a  volatile  precipitate  and 
marriage  is  a  solvent  in  which  it  quickly  disol ves.” — Ex. 

“A  pair  in  a  hammock, 

Attempted  to  kiss, 

And  in  less  than  a  jiffy 
{ysitp  oqq  pepinq  iCeqx — 

“I  never  jump  at  conclusions ,”  said  the  minister. 
“No,”  said  the  elderly  member  of  his  congregation  who 
takes  liberties.  “I  have  noticed  that  from  your  ser¬ 
mons.  You  reach  conclusions  very  slowly .  ’’—^Ex . 

Darkibus  nightibus, 

No  lightorum, 

Climbibus  gatepost, 

Breechibus  torum. — Ex. 

The  Guilford  Collegian  and  Wake  Forest  Student  to 
which  copies  of  The  Message  have  been  sent,  have  not, 
as  yet,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  them.  If  possible  let 
Iriends  be  united  through  this  medium. 

We  have  not  received  the  February  number  of  any  of 
oui  magazine  exchanges  except  the  Davidson  Monthly  and 
University  Magazine,  consequently  this  department  will 
be  given  this  month  mostly  to  clippings.  We  hope  that 
our  friends  have  not  concluded  that  The  Message  is  no 
good,  lor  we  appreciate  the  monthly  visit  of  each. 

I  he  No'i  th  Carolina  University  Magazine  though  a  little 
late,  has  made  its  appearance  and  is  welcomed,  as  it 
always  is.  This  number  of  the  Unersity  Magazine  pre¬ 
sents  its  patrons  with  photographic  reprints  of  the  por- 
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traits  of  tlie  late  Rev.  J.  P.  Mason  and  liis  wife,  and  of 
their  two  daughters  and  a  sketch  of  the  family  history 
which  is  very  interesting  and  well  written.  Trilby,  A 
Letter  from  London,  Anecdote  and  Reminiscence,  The 
Serum  Treatment  for  Diphtheria  are  all  well  gotten  up. 

My  boy,  you  look  weary  and  wan 

You  are  worked  too  hard  with  your  Greek, 

To  try,  from  construction  obscure, 

Some  plausible  meaning  to  seek.” 

“No,  no,”  he  wearily  said, 

“The  meaning  I  plainly  can  see  ; 

But  I’m  worn  out  trying  to  make 
The  text  and  the  pony  agree . — Ex. 

A  good  sister,  writing  to  the  Alabama  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate,  thinks  it  very  difficult  for  a  person  to  lead  a  Christian 
life  without  his  church  paper,  and  makes  this  suggestion 
for  Do-Without-Week  :  “Let  them  do  without  some  ar¬ 
ticle,  in  which  the  entire  family  is  interested,  until  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  price  of  the  paper  has  been 
saved  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the  payment  of  one 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Advocate. ”  This  will  not  only 
teach  them  self-denial,  which  is  a  Christian  dutv,  but 
will  make  each  member  of  the  family  appreciate  the 
paper  more  on  account  of  the  sacrifice.  The  same  plan 
would  do  well  in  order  to  obtain  The  Message. 

Woman  !  !  ! — A  sudden  explosion  of  the  Vesuvius  of 
Lunacism  !  From  early  times  until  now  woman  has  al¬ 
ways  had  a  place  as  a  topic  of  discussion,  and  especially 
among  the  male  sex,  either  in  her  presence  or  removed 
from  her  hearing.  A  certain  young  man  of  the  U .  N .  C.  in 
the  Tar  Heel  deemed  that  his  opinion  on  this  subject 
might  produce  a  stir  in  the  literary  world,  since  he  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas  on  a  new  line  of  thought  which  Victor  Hugo, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Shakespeare,  etc.,  left  unsaid.  The 
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writer  had  evidently  forgotten  that  he  has  a  mother,  per¬ 
haps,  a  sister,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  a 

- -  (?)  Perhaps  he  isn't  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 

the  latter.  Judging  from  the  tone  of  his  article  and  the 
present  chaotic  condition  of  his  mind,  he  must  have 
been  recently  “  crazed  with  care  or  crossed  in  hopeless 
love."  Has  his  girl  given  him  the  mitten?  Well,  ver¬ 
ily,  verily,  we  should  have  done  the  same  thing  had  he 
been  our  beau. 

The  Chicago  Record  recently  contained  an  article  a  col¬ 
umn  in  length  concerning  Christian  Conrad,  who  is  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  lives  on  a  farm 
near  Manchester,  la.  Mr.  Conrad  was  born  in  Augusta 
Township,  Northumberland  county,  Pa.,  Sept.  22,  1779. 
When  lie  was  seventeen  years  of  age  he  heard  Washing¬ 
ton  make  a  speech  in  Philadelphia ;  served  in  the  war 
of  1812  as  a  member  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  saw 
Perry’s  fight  on  Lake  Erie  from  the  shore;  he  also 
served  in  the  Indian  wars  under  both  “Mad  Anthony” 
Wayne  and  General  Harrison  but  was  too  old  to  enlist 
at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war.  Mr.  Conrad  is  small 
and  weighs  barely  one  hundred  pounds,  but  his  figure  is 
erect,  and  he  is  said  to  look  and  walk  like  a  man  of  sev¬ 
enty.  He  has  never  been  sick ,  and  until  three  years  ago 
was  able  to  do  quite  heavy  farm  work,  and  even  now 
feeds  and  cares  for  his  cattle  regularly.  His  mother 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two. 

We  beg  leave  to  return  our  thanks  to  the  Exchange 
editor  of  the  Davidson  Monthly  for  wishing  The  Message 
great  success.  He  could  not  have  paid  us  a  greater  com¬ 
pliment  than  to  say  of  the  magazine  :  “It  certainly  fills 
its  object  as  defined  in  its  salutatory.”  One  of  our 
highest  aims  in  life  is  to  accomplish,  as  best  we  can, 
that  which  we  undertake.  It  is  true  our  locals  and 
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Alumnae  notes  do  take  up  a  great  deal  of  space,  and  the 
Literary  Department  is  limited  ;  this  we  intend .  Our  pur¬ 
pose  in  re-establishing  The  Message  was  not  to  cope 
with  the  Davidson  Monthly ,  Century ,  Cosmopolitan  and 
other  such  noted  periodicals,  the  last  of  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  ordinary  college  maga¬ 
zine,  but  simply  to  establish  a  medium  through  which 
the  former  pupils  may  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the 
College.  If  our  critical  readers  would  like  further  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  other 
such  subjects,  we  take  pleasure  in  referring  them  to  the 
Literary  magazines  mentioned  above.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  are  only  three  months  old  and  that  our 
magazine,  as  they  say,  is  mostly  filled  with  locals  and 
Alumnae  notes  yet  we  are  paying  and  more  than  paying 
expenses,  and  this  is  something  that  not  many  school 
papers  of  our  State  can  say.  Since  the  first  issue,  we 
have  received  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  cash  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  new  ones  are  enrolled  every  day. 

a  soph’s  trail. 

Would  that  I  had  “dyad” 

Before  I  had  “tryad” 

To  learn  the  atomic  weights 
Of  “ics,”  “ites,”  and  “ates.” — Ex. 

DEVOTEE  OF  BROWNING. 

“Some  of  Browning’s  works?”  repeated  the  gentle¬ 
manly  book-store  clerk.”  Certainly  ma’am.  Which 
volumes  did  you  want?”  “Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Munch  lan¬ 
guidly,  “map  me  up  a  quarter  of  a  dozen.” — Ex. 

WOMAN  NEEDED. 

Bobby — Pop,  wliat  is  a  miracle? 

Fond  Parent — A  miracle,  Bobby,  is  that  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  man  alone. 

Bobby — Is  getting  married  a  miracle,  pop? — Ex. 
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When  you  come  down  town  on  a  shopping 
expedition  don’t  forget 


THACKER  &  BROCKMANN. 


We  sell  Dress  Goods,  Corsets,  Gloves,  Handkerchiefs,  Ribbons,  &c., 
and  carry  an  excellent  line  of  Ladies’  Shoes  and  Slippers  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Two  experienced  sales-ladies  will  take  pleasure 
in  waiting  on  you,  and  we  deliver  goods  free  to  the  College  or  any 
part  of  the  city.  Respectfully, 


THACKER  &  BROCKMANN. 

<sL  «Ye  ^reSYe^dSTeWsGraaYeXi^sXsiYsX^S)^^  fe&YsXsYeXsYt 
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CHINA  HALL 


C 1 1 i  n c\ ,  Crockery  and.  Glassware. 


■JUST  RECEIVED 


DINNER  SETS,  TEA  SETS,  FINE  LAMPS,  large  assortment  of  open  stockware— 
CUPS.  SAUCERS  and  PLATES,  decorated  and  white. 

These  goods  are  all  our  own  importation. 


£^?“A11  are  invited  to  call  and  see  our  large  stock  of  Crockeryware.-^g^ 

E.  M.  CALDCLEUGH  &  BRO„  -  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


DR.  G.  W.  WHITSETT, 


.jses*»__  DENTIST, 


106*  SOUTH  ELM  ST.,  -  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


FOR  BEST 

$1.50,  $2,  $2.50  and  $3 

SHOES 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen  ever 
offered  in  North  Carolina,  call 
on  or  address 

DARDEN’S  SHOE  STORE, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Sent  any  place  in  the  United 
States  on  receipt  of  price.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Our  $3.00  Women’s  But¬ 
ton  Shoe,  as  represented  in  the 
cut,  is  unequaled  for  beauty  and 
perfect  fit.  Send  your  mail  or¬ 
der  for  a  pair. 
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MARIETTA  G.  STOCKARD,  ELIZABETH  B.  GIBBONS,  Editors. 


A  WORD  TO  “THE  OLD  GIRLS.” 

To  a  number  of  you,  The  Message  lias  already  carried 
good  news  of  our  Reading  Room,  which  has  recently 
been  established  by  a  loving  mother  in  memory  of  her 
little  daughter,  Ethel  Carr  Peacock,  and  many  have 
shown  an  appreciative  interest  in  its  success.  For  this, 
we  thank  you  most  sincerely,  and  hope  that  at  our  ap¬ 
proaching  commencement  or  at  some  early  day  you  may 
be  with  us  and  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  old 
laboratory,  where  many  of  us  wrestled  with  “the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic”  and  kindred  problems,  in  its  new  dress  of 
polished  wood,  tasteful  papering,  beautiful  curtains,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  shelves  of  attractive  books. 

It  is  to  “the  old  girls”  who  were  here  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  gentle,  but  firm  hand  of  Dr.  Jones,  that  this 
article  is  especially  addressed,  though  we  should  be  glad 
if  those  who  were  here  during  the  Deems  and  the  Reid 
administrations  would  catch  a  suggestion  from  it. 

On  entering  the  Reading  Room  a  few  days  ago,  our 
eye  was  attracted  by  a  number  of  prettily  bound  volumes 
— twelve  in  all — which  had  recently  been  received.  On 
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a  closer  examination,  they  proved  to  be  choice  selections 
from  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Hawthorne,  and  others,  and 
within  the  cover  of  each  was  written  the  following  : 


“Presented  to  The  Ethel  Carr  Peacock  Reading  Room 

BY 

MISS  DORA  D.  JONES, 

Washington,  D.  C.” 


The  thought  at  once  came — as  this  is  a  memorial 
Reading  Room,  how  appropriate  it  would  be  for  the  old 
girls  who  knew  and  loved  Dr.  Jones  to  furnish  an  alcove 
in  his  memory,  and  how  fitting  for  the  books  given  by 
his  own  daughter  to  be  the  first  contribution  to  it.  To 
bring  this  idea  before  you  is  our  purpose  in  writing. 
There  are  many,  we  feel  confident,  who  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  thus  showing  their  interest  in 
their  college-home,  and  of  paying  this  tribute  of  tender 
love  to  the  memory  of  him  whose  fatherly  care  was  ever 
watchful  of  those  intrusted  to  his  keeping.  To  all  of 
us,  this  opportunity  is  given.  Remember  that  even  a 
mite  is  expressive  of  much  love.  Shall  we  cast  it  in? 
Shall  we  not  erect  to  the  memory  of  our  President  this 
living  monument — one  which  he  would  appreciate ,  could 
he  express  his  feelings,  far  more  than  the  most  costly  shaft 
of  marble?  The  question,  we  leave  with  you. 

Either  the  editors  of  The  Message  or  the  President 
will  gladly  receive  any  books  or  money  which  you  may 
wish  to  contribute.  If  you  prefer  sending  the  money  it 
will  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  books  will  be  bought 
at  once  and  your  name  written  within.  We  trust  that 
this  proposition  will  meet  with  response  from  willing 
hearts  and  ready  hands. 


A  Member  of  Class  of  ’88. 
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THE  POET-LAUREATE. 


In  the  very  heart  of  the  great  city  of  London,  shut  in 
by  dingy  brick  walls  that  closed  upon  him  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  was  only  by  going  into  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  looking  up  that  he  could  even  see  the  sky,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  was  born  the  man  who  has 
the  finest  eye  for  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world,  and 
the  most  eloquent  pen  in  describing  them,  that  the  cen¬ 
tury  has  produced. 

No  exception  of  poet  or  painter  is  made  in  this  state¬ 
ment  ;  for  John  Ruskin  sees  more  and  better  than  any 
poet  of  the  day,  and  can  give  in  words  a  more  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  scene  he  loves  than  any  painter  can  produce. 
Indeed  few  men  have  lived  at  any  time  who  could  color 
a  landscape  as  Ruskin  colors  it,  or  who  have  so  delicate 
an  eye  for  the  shyest  and  most  sequestered  beauties,  as 
has  this  poet-painter.  Probably  Wordsworth  comes 
nearer  to  Ruskin  than  any  other  modern  writer  in  his 
love  of  the  natural  world,  and  he  has  given  us  the  finest 
descriptions  we  have  of  some  phases  of  Nature  ;  but  there 
is  a  glow  and  depth  of  feeling  about  Ruskin ’s  descrip¬ 
tions  that  even  Wordsworth  lacks. 

A  real  worship  of  Nature  runs  through  all  he  has  writ¬ 
ten.  He  began  to  be  an  observer  of  beauty  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  then,  as  afterwards,  placed  beauty  first, 
utility  second.  He  speaks  of  his  joy  in  first  treading  on 
the  grass;  and,  indeed,  each  fresh  bit  of  acquaintance 
which  he  made  with  Nature  gave  him  unbounded  delight. 

His  mother,  who  was  a  very  religious  woman,  used  to 
oblige  him  to  learn  long  chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  his  favorite  chapters  were  always 
from  the  Psalms,  where  there  is  so  much  of  grand  and 
glowing  poetry.  It  was  a  fine  diet  for  such  a  child  as 
he,  or,  indeed,  for  any  child  ;  and  he  attributes  his  taste 
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for  the  grand  things  in  literature  to  his  early  knowledge 
of  the  matchless  poetry  of  the  Bible. 

At  Oxford,  Buskin  produced  a  prize  poem  ;  but  he  has 
never  been  heard  of  as  a  poet  since,  although  there  is 
more  of  poetry  in  his  prose  than  in  the  verse  of  many  of 
his  contemporary  poetical  brethren,  and  if  any  man  of 
his  time  has  been  endowed  with  true  poetic  temperament, 
it  is  surely  he.  His  constitution  has  always  been  feeble, 
and  he  can  bear  no  excitement,  and  has  been  known  to 
sink  into  such  exhaustion  from  a  little  over-tension  of 
the  nerves  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  bring  him 
back  to  consciousness. 

A  person  of  this  nature  was  probably  very  romantic  in 
his  youth,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Scottish  lady  when 
quite  young.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own  dreams  for 
a  long  time,  endowing  the  object  of  his  affections  with 
every  grace  and  charm.  He  was  an  exacting  as  well  as 
passionate  lover,  and  the  lady  was  of  far  cooler  blood 
than  he.  But  after  a  variety  of  experiences,  such  as  fall 
to  the  lot  of  most  lovers,  the  lady  became  his  wife.  Of 
course  the  world  knows  little  of  the  inner  secrets  of  that 
married  life,  for  John  Ruskin  is  not ,  a  man  to  cry  his 
sorrows  in  the  market-place  ;  but  the  world  does  know 
that  the  marriage  proved  very  unhappy,  and  that  it  was 
finally  followed  by  a  separation. 

Ruskin  now  lives  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Lon¬ 
don  suburbs  on  Denmark  Hill,  at  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  near  Dulwich  and  the  Sydenham  slopes,  where 
the  Crystal  palace  stands.  His  home  is  beautiful,  filled 
with  wonderful  art  treasures  and  numberless  books,  with 
many  a  rare  and  costly  edition.  He  has  lectured  much 
at  Oxford ;  and  of  late  years  his  lectures  have  been  so 
crowded  that  tickets  had  to  be  procured  to  attend  them. 

He  is  the  poet  and  high-priest  of  Nature.  To  him  she 
reveals  her  mysteries,  and  he  interprets  them  to  a  dull  and 
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commonplace  world  in  a  language  as  glowing  and  as  im¬ 
passioned  as  that  of  the  priests  and  prophets  of  olden 
times.  No  man,  apparently,  has  seen  the  sea  as  Ruskin 
has  seen  it — not  even  Byron,  who  wrote  so  majestic  a 
hymn  to  it ;  no  man  has  so  seen  the  mountains,  with  his 
very  soul  transfixed  in  solemn  awe  ;  no  one  has  felt  as  he 
the  holy  stillness  of  the  forest  aisles,  or  so  described  even 
the  tiny  wildflower  of  the  fields. 

But  much  better  than  all  his  art  influence  lias  been  the 
weight  of  his  moral  teachings.  No  preacher  of  the  day 
has  preached  to  such  an  audience  as  he,  and  he  has  al¬ 
ways  held  men  to  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

Long  after  his  idiosyncrasies  shall  have  been  for¬ 
gotten,  and  his  faults  and  foibles  given  over  to  oblivion, 
his  precepts  will  remain  to  influence  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  coming  time. — Selected. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Never  be  afraid  of  becoming  an  old  maid.  An  old 
maid  is  far  more  honorable  than  a  heartless  wife  ;  and 
“  single  blessedness”  is  greatly  superior,  in  point  of  hap¬ 
piness,  to  wedded  life  without  love.  “Fall  not  in  love, 
dear  girl  beware  !”  says  the  song.  But  we  do  not  agree 
with  said  song  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  fall  in  love,  if  the  object  be  a 
worthy  one.  To  fall  in  love  with  an  honorable  man  is 
as  proper  as  it  is  for  an  honorable  man  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  virtuous  and  amiable  woman  ;  and  what  can  be  a 
more  gratifying  spectacle  than  a  sight  so  pure,  so  ap¬ 
proaching  in  its  devotion  to  the  Celestial?  No,  fall  in 
love  as  soon  as  you  like,  provided  it  be  with  a  sensible 
person.  Fall  in  love,  and  then  marry  ;  but  never  marry 
unless  you  do  love.  That’s  the  great  point.  Never 
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marry  for  a  “home”  or  a  “husband.”  Never  degrade 
yourself  by  becoming  a  party  to  such  an  alliance.  Never 
sell  yourself,  body  and  soul  on  terms  so  contemptible. 
Love  dignifies  all  things ;  it  ennobles  all  conditions. 
With  love,  the  marriage  rite  is  truly  a  sacrament.  With¬ 
out  it  the  ceremony  is  a  base  fraud,  and  the  act  a  human 
desecration.  Marry  for  love  or  not  at  all.  Be  “an  old 
maid,”  if  fortune  throws  not  in  your  way  the  man  of 
your  heart ;  and  though  the  witless  may  sneer,  and  the 
jester  may  laugh,  you  still  have  your  reward  in  an  ap¬ 
proving  conscience  and  a  comparatively  preaceful  life. 
For  well-to-do  old  bachelors  we  have  no  sympathy.  They 
ought  to  be  taxed  nine  tenths  of  all  they  are  worth,  to 
support  orphans . — Anonymous . 


“What  is  the  rose  but  the  perfection  of  ideas?  In  the 
gorgeous  American  Beauty  are  we  sure  that  there  is  God’s 
idea  any  more  than  in  the  simple  four-leafed  pink  wild 
rose  which  blossoms  by  the  wayside  and  fades  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun? 

A  simple  rose  was  given,  the  earth  had  its  great  possi¬ 
bilities  for  production,  and  man,  the  genius  of  combina¬ 
tion  to  evolve  a  more  beautiful  flower,  and  to-day  we  have 
Beauty.  So  it  is  with  woman.  God  gave  her  life  and 
possibilities.  It  is  to  her  the  idea  is  given  and  the  brain 
to  work  out  the  opportunities  and  reach  the  perfection 
of  the  rose.  God  deals  with  every  life  differently  to  the 
end,  and  with  infinite  patience.  Every  face  is  a  record, 
and  He  will  wait  for  the  perfections  of  woman  as  for 
that  of  the  rose.  To  the  sick, discouraged,  and  unhappy 
the  fulfillment  of  God’s  promise  makes  life  worth  living.” 
— Dr.  Stinson. 
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LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EPIE  D.  SMITH  and  ADDIE  CUTLER,  Editors. 


Why  is  it  that  sometimes  one  cannot  distinguish  the 
difference  between  the  telescope  and  the  stove? 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  G.  F.  College  met  Tuesday, 
April  2  in  our  new  Reading  Room.  Pres.  Peacock  was 
re-elected  for  next  year. 

We  were  indeed  glad  to  see  again  in  Greensboro,  a  few 
Sundays  ago,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Barbee,  nee  Miss  Adelyn 
Andrews,  who  came  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  parents. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  interest  which  our  girls  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  protracted  meeting,  now  being  conducted  at 
West  Market.  As  many  as  can,  attend  the  evening  ser¬ 
vices  . 

First  Soph’s  version — “A  guilty  conscience  needs  no 
approval .  ’  ’ 

Second  Soph. — “That  is  wrong,  for  it  should  be,  ‘A 
guilty  conscience  needs  no  accusion.’  ” 

Miss  Carrie  Nichols,  our  former  assistant  art  teacher, 
has  recently  been  on  a  short  visit  to  friends  in  town.  We 
were  highly  favored  by  having  her  with  us  during  a 
portion  of  her  stay . 

First  young  lady — “Oh,  isn’t  that  music  sweet!  I 
want  that  piece  to  be  played  when  I’m  dying.” 

Second  young  lady — “Well,  yes;  ’tis  pretty,  but  I 
don ’t  want  anything  like  that.  I  want  everything  calm 
and  peaceful,  as  is  portrayed  in  Shakespeare’s  ‘Cross¬ 
ing  the  Bar.’  ” 
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One  of  tlie  young  ladies  writes  in  great  haste  to  her. 
father  :  “Please  send  me  the  money  to  buy  me  a  duck.” 
(dress).  Her  father  replied:  “I  enclose  the  money, 
though  do  not  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  a  duck 
up  there.” 

A  Slight  Misunderstanding. — Alumnae  Editor. — 
Z — ,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  some  Alumnae 
notes?” 

Z — .  (with  downcast  eyes) — I’m  sorry;  but  I  haven’t 
any  money.” 

The  study  of  History  to  one  of  our  seniors  is  not,  as 
she  has  recently  learned  in  Psychology,  a  “panorama  of 
persons  and  events,”  but  “a  confusion  of  names,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  reply  that  Napoleon  and  Miltiades  were 
leaders  in  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

The  Class  honors  for  1895  were  announced  a  few 
mornings  since.  Miss  Call  a  Neal  Givens,  of  Virginia,  is 
Valedictorian ;  Miss  Emma  Rosalind  Parker,  of  North 
Carolina,  is  Salutatorian,  and  Miss  Ava  Long  Fleming, 
of  North  Carolina,  is  Language  Essayist. 

A  city  girl,  seeing  her  room-mate  with  shucks  in  her 
hand,  enquired  :  “What  is  that?  ” 

Country  girl — “Why,  don’t  you  know  what  that  is?” 

City  girl — “Something  belonging  to  corn,  I  think, 
but  I  don’t  know  what  you  call  it.” 

Easter  will  soon  be  here,  bringing  with  it  what  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  some  truly  delightful  occasions.  Our  own  en¬ 
tertainment,  “The  Goddess  of  Fame”  is  appointed  for 
the  evening  of  the  eleventh.  Another  treat  in  store 
for  some  of  us  is  the  Pilot  Mountain  excursion  on  Easter 
Saturday,  to  be  run  under  the  auspices  of  Centenary 
Methodist  Church.  We  hear  that  the  State  Normal  and 

Industrial  School,  Guilford  College,  and  Oak  Ridge  will 
all  be  largely  represented. 
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Several  clays  ago  the  class  in  Chemistry  was  making 
hydrogen  sulphide,  the  odor  of  which  permeated  the 
entire  building.  Conversation  between  two  girls — “Do 
you  smell  that  odor?”  “Oh,  it  is  just  electricity  escap¬ 
ing,  that’s  all.” 

Young  men,  beware  of  sending  April  Fools  to  female 

colleges  !  Mr. - sent  a  bon-bon  box  of  “jawbreakers” 

(coal  daintily  wrapped  in  tissue  paper)  to  two  of  his 
friends.  A  few  days  afterwards  lie  was  in  receipt  of  a 
dentist’s  bill,  amounting  to  $125.00. 

Our  former  Secretary,  Miss  Martha  Wyche,  now  Mrs. 
Craddock,  has  sent  us  the  following  encouraging  message. 
She  says  :  “I  take  The  Message,  but  it  does  not  come 
often  enough,  as  nothing  short  of  a  daily  from  G.  F.  C. 
could  satisfy  me.”  It  does  us  good  to  know  that  our 
paper  is  accomplishing  its  purpose. 

At  our  approaching  Commencement,  the  Sermon  to 
the  graduating  class  will  be  preached  by  President  Kilgo, 
of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C.  The  Literary  Ad¬ 
dress  will  be  delivered  by  President  E.  B.  Craighead,  of 
Clemson  College,  S.  C.,  and  the  Alumnae  Address  will 
be  made  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Hays,  of  Oxford,  N.  C. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  well  known  voting  man  of  this 
place,  noticing  lire  in  the  direction  of  the  State  Normal, 
School,  became  very  much  frightened  and  called  up  two 

others,  one  of  whom  was - ,  to  hurry  over  there.  As 

they  neared  their  destination  they  were  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  it  was  simply  a  large  bon-fire  that  the 
young  ladies  had  made  in  order  to  celebrate  the  large 
appropriation  made  by  the  Lgeislature.  The  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  three  brave  firemen  were  sadder  on  return¬ 
ing  home  than  when  they  started  out. 
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The  Reading  Room  is  under  obligations  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  donations  in  books,  received  since  our  last  issue  : 
Miss  Dora  D.  Jones,  Washington,  D.  C.,  sent  “Vicar  of 
Wakefield/’  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Sar¬ 
tor  Resartus,  Representative  Men,  Bacon’s  Essays, 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Cranford,  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  Emerson’s  Essays,  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Discourses  of  Epictetus. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Dick,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  kindly  sent 
ten  copies  of  his  fine  lecture,  “A  Legend  of  Light.” 

Mr.  J.  A.  Odell,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  has  again  shown 

his  interest  in  our  efforts  by  giving  us  two  copies  of  the 
World  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia,  and  one  set  (8  vol¬ 
umes)  of  Agnes  Strickland’s  Queens  of  England. 

The  Irving  Literary  Society  gave  one  set  of  Waverly 
Novels,  History  of  England,  Without  a  Home,  Life  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  Sketches  of  American  Progress,  Bun- 
yan’s  Complete  Works,  Lalla  Rookh,  Tennyson’s  Poems, 
Felix  Holt,  Pickwick  Papers,  Heart  of  Steel,  Piccola, 
Character  Sketches. 

A  few  mornings  since,  President  Peacock  announced  in 
the  Chapel  that  the  Reading  Room  was  nearly  out  of 
debt,  and  that  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  present  it 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  unencumbered.  Voluntary 
contributions  were  called  for  from  the  two  Societies. 
These  showed  their  appreciation  of  our  Reading  Room  by 
giving  the  following  :  The  Irving  Society  subscribed  and 
paid  $30.50  ;  The  Emerson  Society  subscribed  and  paid 
37.55  ;  Mr.  E.  R.  Fishblate  gave  $5.00. 

The  amounts  raised  have  placed  us  free  from  debt,  and 
we  now  feel  that  we  can  add  new  volumes  rapidly.  We 
hope  our  friends  will  not  think  that  because  we  are  out 
of  debt  we  are  content.  There  is  now  room  for  several 
thousand  books,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  cry  “enough” 
for  sometime  yet.  AVe  desire  to  be  able  to  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent-  showing  by  next  commencement,  and  urge  our 
friends  to  send  on  the  money  or  books. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


ELIZABETH  T.  BROWN  and  EDDIE  P.  CARVER,  Editors. 


“Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot?” 

Miss  Mbllie  Lee  is  living  at  Pleasant  Grove,  N.  C. 

Miss  Katherine  Jordan  is  in  School  at  Charlotte. 

Miss  Lillian  Staples  is  visiting  relatives  in  Durham. 

Miss  Lula  Lee  is  attending  school  in  Washington,  D .  C . 

Miss  Sudie  Hunt,  ’94,  is  teaching  school  near  Oxford, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Kate  McCanless  is  Mrs.  Dr.  Norment,  of  Roland, 

N.  C. 

Miss  Mollie  Merritt,  (Mrs.  H.  C.  Brown)  lives  in  Ral¬ 
eigh. 

Miss  Emma  Kearns,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Watson,  resides  in 
Greensboro. 

Miss  Ada  Barwick,  ’89,  Mrs.  Fred  Brooks,  lives  near 
Grifton,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Harris,  nee  Miss  Laura  Brower,  ’85,  lives  at 
Troy,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Annie  Carrigan  Hursey,  ’84,  is  living  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  S.  C. 

Misses  Rebecca  and  Rusie  Wilson  who  are  now  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Le  Grand,  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Guthrie,  live  in  Rocking¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Selma  Lamb,  is  on  a  visit  to  her  brother  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Fannie  Headen,  ’83,  (Mrs.  Bob.  Stroud)  is  living 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Helvin,  nee  Miss  Mattie  Foster,  resides  in 
Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Sallie  Merritt,  (Mrs.  Wilkinson )  has  a  very  pretty 
home  near  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Walton,  nee  Miss  Sallie  Norfleet,  lives  at 
Mintonsville,  Gates  Co. 

Miss  Daisy  Grier,  now  Mrs.  Will.  Devlin,  and  Miss 
Bertie  Rhyne  live  in  Pineville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lizzie  Ballance,  ’88,  is  now  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith,  of 
Renassance,  Rapides  Parish,  La. 

Miss  Edna  McCrary,  ’94,  is  taking  lessons  in  paint¬ 
ing  at  her  home,  Lexington,  N.  C. 

The  home  of  Miss  Mamie  Richardson,  ’88,  is  with  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Greene,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Minnie  Gattis,  ’92,  and  Miss  Ophelia  Langston 
are  teaching  at  Manteo,  Roanoke  Island. 

Miss  Mary  Harvey,  who  was  lately  married  to  Mr.  C. 
A.  Womack,  lives  at  Buffalo  Junction,  N.  C. 

Miss  Florence  Houston  ’88,  of  Monroe,  N.  C.,  is  now 
Mrs.  Will  Phifer,  and  is  living  in  Rochelle,  Fla. 

Miss  Nelie  Spence,  ’94,  who  has  been  teaching  near 
Fayetteville,  returned  home  several  weeks  ago. 

We  are  grieved  to  learn  that  Miss  Mary  John,  ’88,  is 

very  ill  at  her  home,  near  John  Station,  Richmond  Co  , 
N.  C. 
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Miss  Kate  Hazel,  now  Mrs.  B.  M.  Hitchcock,  and  Miss 
Fannie  Hazel,  Mrs.  T.  N.  Terry,  live  in  Reidsville. 

Miss  Florence  Roney,  ’93,  lias  the  position  of  stenog¬ 
rapher  and  type-writer  in  Duke’s  Factory,  Durham. 

Miss  Roxie  Barnes,  ’90,  is  known  as  Mrs.  Will.  Hales, 
of  Elm  City,  and  Miss  Gertie  Barnes,  as  Mrs.  Moore,  of 
S.  C. 

Miss  Cgrrie  Rosenthal  no  longer  claims  N.  C.  as  her 
home  ;  her  father’s  family  having  removed  to  Alleghany 
City,  Pa. 

’Tis  with  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  recovery  of 
Miss  Kate  Wright,  ’88,  from  a  recent  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia. 

So  another  of  our  girls  has  gone  from  the  old  North 
State.  Miss  Rosa  Young,  now  Mrs.  Whitely,  is  living 
in  Kincade,  Ga. 

Miss  Lola  Parker,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Bailey,  is  living  in  Day- 
ton.  Miss  Lola  is  the  sister  of  our  Salutatorian,  Miss 
Emma  Parker. 

One  of  G.  F.  C’s  brightest  graduates,  Miss  Fannie 
Shaw,  ’85,  of  this  city,  was  married  March  27,  ’95  to  Mr. 
J unius  A .  J ohnson . 

Miss  Alice  Burkhead,  ’79,  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Brown,  the  efficient  and  popular  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Raleigh. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  of  the  convalescence  of  both  Miss 
Lola  Carraway  and  her  mother,  who  have  been  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  runaway. 

Miss  Maggie  Long  is  visiting  in  Durham.  Mag,  we 
looked  forward  to  having  you  with  us  a  day  or  two,  and 
are  disappointed  that  you  cannot  come. 
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Miss  Anna  Chaffin  Holton,  ’83,  Mrs.  Hallie  Walker 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Emma  Leathers  Vaughn,  and  Mrs.  Ella 
Davis  McCabe,  ’84,  are  living  in  Durham. 

Miss  Rosa  Andrews,  ’88,  has  gone  down  to  Raleigh  on 
a  visit  to  her  sister  Miss  Addie,  now  Mrs.  E.  B.  Barbee. 
Mrs.  Barbee  was  in  town  for  a  few  days  some  weeks  ago. 

We  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  made  in  the  March  is¬ 
sue.  The  name  of  the  gentleman  whom  Miss  Minnie 
Hester  married  is  Mr.  Battle  Moss  instead  of  Mr.  Ross. 

The  girls  of  ’84,  keep  up  a  “ class  letter”  and  find  it 
very  interesting.  Any  one  desiring  information  on  the 
subject  may  obtain  it  by  addressing  any  member  of  that 
class. 

Miss  Sue  Cooper,  (Mrs.  Douglas  Hackney)  and  Miss 
Bessie  Hadley,  ’90,  (Mrs.  Connor) ,  live  in  Wilson.  Miss 
Bessie’s  sister,  Margaret,  is  making  fine  progress  in  art 
here  this  year. 

It  is  an  open  secret  in  Concord  that  early  in  May  Miss 
Isabelle  Montgomery,  ’92,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
young  women  of  that  place,  is  to  be  married  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
German,  of  Raleigh. 

Miss  Jennie  Watson,  of  class  ’94,  is  on  a  visit  to 
friends  in  Baltimore.  Will  you  not  return  in  time  to 
meet  some  of  your  class-mates  here  Commencement? 
We  are  told  that  right  many  expect  to  attend. 

The  Editors  of  The  Message  wish  to  express  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  an  invitation  received  from  Mrs.  J.  AV. 
Long,  nee  Iza  AVoollen,  to  attend  the  57th  Annual  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia.  It  is 
always  pleasant  to  receive  such  rememberances  from  the 
old  girls. 
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We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of  Miss  Bessie  Mer¬ 
ritt,  ’93,  who  is  teaching  at  Pittsboro,  N.  C.  -“Reputa¬ 
tion  is  often  got  without  Merritt  (merit) ,”  but  we  hear 
of  a  certain  lawyer  who  is  putting  forth  his  best  efforts 
to  win  both. 

In  Mrs.  W.  H.  Branson,  of  Durham*,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Odell, 
of  Concord,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Andrews,  of  Charlotte,  we 
recognize  Misses  Clara,  Lizzie  and  Ella  Sergeant,  ’88, 
the  services  of  whom  are  valuable  both  to  the  church  and 
social  life  of  their  adopted  homes. 

Amoug  the  recent  visitors  to  the  College  are  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
inson,  nee  Miss  Rosa  Chandler,  Misses  Carrie  Nichols, 
Ella  Green,  Zell  Allen,  Joe  Adams,  Minnie  Alexander, 
May  Jopling  and  Nettie  Ferree.  The  four  last  named 
were  in  town  to  hear  the  United  States  Marine  Band, 
which  played  here  March  28,  ’95. 

Our  subscription  list  continues  to  Increase,  which  is 
very  encouraging  to  us.  Since  the  March  issue  letters 
have  been  received  from,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Odell,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Osborn,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Henderson,  nee  A.  V.  Gordon,  ’57, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Murchinson,  Miss  Jennie  Watson,  ’94,  Miss 
Lizzie  Davis,  ’94,  Miss  Kate  Sharp,  ’90,  Miss  Bessie 
ILoyle,  ’92,  Miss  Lillie  Rowe,  Nettie  Ferree,  ’91,  Miss 
My  rtie  Carter,  Miss  Clyde  Mosely,  Miss  Maggie  Poindex¬ 
ter,  ’94,  Miss  Laura  Doub,  Miss  Clayton  McCrary,  ’93, 
Miss  Maie  Hendren,  ’93,  Miss  Nellie  Page,  94,  and  Miss 
Willie  Ferebee,  ’92. 
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Exchange  Department. 


AVA  L.  FLEMING  ^ 


nd  n.  ALICE  SPARGER,  Editors. 


“Among  gems  education  is  the  diamond.” 

You  seldom  get  cold  facts  in  a  heated  argument. — Ex. 

Time  flies  and  stays  for  no  man.  The  only  man  who 
can  beat  it  is  the  musician. — Ex. 

People  seldom  improve  when  they  have  no  other 
model  to  copy  after. — Goldsmith  . 

The  smallest  university  in  the  world  is  in  Africa.  It 
has  five  students  and  five  instructors. — Ex. 

The  man  who  sits  sighing  for  education,  capital  or 
friends  is  looking  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope. 
— Ex. 

“Necessity  knows  no  law.”  Being  the  mother  of  in¬ 
vention,  she  ought,  at  least,  to  know  the  patent  of  law. 
—Ex. 

Although  one  person  may  possess  more  capacity  than 
another,  yet  none  can  be  found  who  cannot  by  education 
be  improved  at  all. — Quintilian. 

At  the  University  of  London,  a  young  Scotch  girl  of 
only  twenty  years  of  age  carried  off  the  honors  against 
1,600  male  students. — Ex. 

The  Trinity  Archive  for  March  contains  some  very 
interesting  articles.  AVe  are  glad  to  note  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  magazine.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  number 
we  have  had. 
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When  you  know  a  thing,  to  hold  that  you  know  it, 
and  when  you  do  not  know  a  thing,  to  allow  that  you 
do  not  know  it ;  this  is  knowledge. — Confucioas . 

A  college  student  should  work  ten  hours  for  six  days 
in  the  week.  He  should  sleep  eight  hours,  eat  three,  and 
exercise  two  hours. — President  C.  W.  Eliot ,  Harvard . 

The  clock  struck  one  he  had  to  go, 

He’kd  pressed  his  suit  with  ardor  ; 

One  consolation  though,  by  Joe, 

He’d  pressed  her  suit  still  harder. — Ex. 

The  God  of  love  cares  too  muoli  for  the  happiness  and 
good  of  his  children  to  be  willing  for  them  to  embitter 
their  lives  with  hard  thoughts  of  real  or  fancied  injuries 
from  others. — Ex. 

My  empty  book  to-day, 

Gives  cause  for  much  repining ; 

Unlike  the  dark  and  stormy  clouds, 

It  has  no  ‘^silver  lining.” — Ex. 

The  oldest  established  newspaper  in  the  world  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  Pekin,  China.  It  has  been  in  existence  for 
1,000  years,  and  during  this  time  1,900  of  its  editors 
have  been  beheaded,  an  average  of  nearly  two  a  year.- — -Ex. 

He  could  draw  anything  on  earth 
But,  sir,  he  met  his  death, 

Because,  at  forty  years  from  his  birth 
He  could  not  draw  his  breath. — Ex. 

One  day  in  1830,  a  working  jeweler,  Joseph  Gillott, 
the  famous  steel-pen  maker,  by  accident  split  one  of  his 
fine  steel  tools.  Being  suddenly  required  to  sign  a  re¬ 
ceipt  and  not  having  his  quill  pen  at  hand,  he  used  the 
split  tool  as  a  ready  substitute.  This  happy  accident 
led  to  the  idea  of  making  pens  of  steel. — Ex. 
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ACe  are  glad  to  note  that  new  subscriptions  and  ex¬ 
changes  continue  to  come.  AVe  gladly  welcome  The 
Guilford  Collegian ,  Eton  College  Monthly,  Christian  Arbitra¬ 
tor,  Gold  Leaf,  and  Yadkin  Valley  News  to  our  exchange 
table . 

The  Davidson  Monthly  is  always  upon  our  table  in  due 
time.  Each  department  in  this  magazine  is  usually 
filled  with  matter  which  reflects  credit  upon  its  editors. 
On  the  whole  the  magazine  ranks  well  with  any  of  our 
exchanges. 

‘‘Listen ! ”  said  one  student  to  another,  “There  comes 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  from  the  way  he  is 
singing,  I  should  judge  that  he  is  full  of  beer.” 

“Yes,”  replied  his  room-mate,  “He is  reciting  lager- 
rythms. — Ex. 

t/ 

Girl  of  the  Period,  (aged  eight) — “Come  up  closer 
Sammy,  don’t  be  walking  off  there  by  the  curbstone.” 

Sammy— “I  don’t  want  to.” 

Girl  of  the  Period — “Well,  you  better,  folks  will  think 
we’re  married  if  we  walk  so  far  apart.” — Ex. 

“People  lift  their  eyebrows,”  says  William  Morris,  the 
English  poet,  “over  women  mastering  the  higher  math¬ 
ematics.  AVliy  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  learn  the 
details  of  house-keeping.  Anybody  can  learn  Mathe¬ 
matics,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  skill  to  manage  a  house  well.” 

“The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  which  furnished 
the  name  and  some  of  the  scenes  for  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  story,  is  still  standing  on  Turner  street  in  Salem 
Mass,  where  Hawthorne  lived  for  a  time.  The  house 
was  built  in  1662,  and  different  owners  have  made  addi¬ 
tions  to  it  until  it  assumed  the  peculiar  appearance 
which  attracted  the  story- writer’s  fancy.” — Ex. 
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Here  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  truths  in  College 
life  : 

“You  can  drive  a  horse  to  water 
But  you  cannot  make  him  drink 
You  can  ‘ride’  your  little  ‘pony’ 

But  you  can’t  make  him  think.” — Ex. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can, 

By  all  means  you  can, 

In  all  ways  you  can, 

In  all  places  you  can, 

To  all  people  you  can, 

As  long  as  ever  you  can. — John  Wesley. 

A  young  lady  who  is  evidently  up  on  Ancient  History 
had  the  following  among  quite  a  number  of  conundrums 
and  answers- — How  was  Caesar  killed? 

By  too  many  Homan  punchers. 

When  did  Caesar  propose  to  an  Irish  girl? 

When  he  reached  the  Tiber  to  “Bridget.” — Ex. 

Pretty  Girl — “Do  you  think  it  would  be  immodest  for 
a  woman  to  propose  during  leap  year?” 

Old  Batchelor  (fervently) — “No,  indeed,  I  think  it 
would  be  eminently  sensible.” 

Pretty  Girl — “That’s  just  what  I  told  old  Mrs.  Sour- 
face,  who  admires  you  so  much,  but  she  said  you  would 
be  shocked.  I’ll  run  and  tell  her. ’ ’ — Ex. 

There  is  said  to  be  one  editor  in  heaven.  How  he  got 
there  is  not  positively  known,  but  it  is  conjectured  that 
he  passed  himself  off  for  a  minister  and  stepped  in  un¬ 
expectedly.  When  the  dodge  was  discovered  they 
searched  the  relms  of  felicity  in  all  their  length  and 
breadth  for  a  lawyer  to  draw  up  the  necessary  papers  for 
his  ejectment,  but  they  couldn’t  find  one,  and,  of  course, 
he  held  the  fort. — Ex. 
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The  U.  N.  C.  Magazine  has  made  its  appearance  on 
time  as  usual.  It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  peruse  its  pages , 
so  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  Nearly  all 
the  contributions  are  of  high  order.  The  writers  in  The 
History  of  the  Tenth  Battalion,  and  North  Carolina 
Troups  in  South  America  had  evidently  given  considera¬ 
ble  thought  to  those  subjects.  The  sketch  and  likeness 
of  Wilson  Caldwell,  who  occupies  the  position  of  Janitor 
of  the  U.  N.  C.,  will  no  doubt  give  pleasure  to  the  old 
and  new  students,  whom  he  has  served  so  faithfully. 

HE  GOT  THERE. 

They  had  a  quarrel,  and  she  sent 
His  letters  back  next  day ; 

His  rings  and  all  his  presents, 

To  him  without  delay. 

“Pray  send  my  kisses  back  to  me,” 

He  wrote.  “Could  you  forget  them?” 

She  answered  speedily,  that  he 

Must  come  himself  and  get  them. — Ex. 

NOT  SO  FUNNY  AFTER  ALL. 


“Ha,  ha  !  I  think  those  jokes  about  women  who  shop 
and  don’t  buy  are  too  funny.” 

The  other.— Do,  eh?  That’s  because  you’re  not  mar¬ 
ried  and  don’t  have  to  foot  the  bills  when  they  come  in. 
Ex. 

ONE  THING  HE  LACKED. 


Sunday-school  teacher  (seeking  to  impress  the  neces¬ 
sity  o±  faith) — And  what  was  the  one  thing  Jonah 
needed  to  make  him  safe? 

Bright  scholar— The  earth. — Ex. 
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ADIEU  TILL  SEPTEMBER, 


After  a  visit  of  five  months  to  the  journalistic  world, 
The  Message,  with  this  issue,  withdraws  into  Summer- 
quarters,  there  to  remain  two  months,  after  which  vaca¬ 
tion  she  will  re-appear  with  her  new,  but  competent  staff. 
She  desires,  in  this  public  manner,  to  return  her  sin- 


cerest  thanks  to  her  manv  friends  who  have  rallied  to 
her  support,  for  their  flattering  words  of  congratulation 
and  approval.  The  hearty  good  wishes  and  unanimous 
endorsement  that  she  lias  received  are  greatly  apprecia¬ 
ted,  and  will  act  as  a  new  incentive  to  greater  and  better 


things  in  the  future.  The  interest  shown  her  by  the 
“  old  girls  ”  has  been  especially  appreciated,  and  as  she 
lias  in  the  past  carried  bits  of  news  to  the  absent  daugh¬ 


ters  from  their  Alma  Mater,  so  will  it  be  in  the  future 
her  highest  aim  to  continue  faithful  to  her  mission.  She 
hopes  that  she  may  ever  find  a  warm  welcome  in  the 
hearts  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Greensboro 
Female  College. 

Again,  she  thanks  you  and  asks  your  continued  hearty 


co-operation. 
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TENNYSON’S  HOMES. 

Everyone  unconsciously  reflects  the  impress  made  upon 
him  by  his  surroundings,  and  how  much  more  is  this 
true  of  a  person  having  such  a  beauty-loving,  poetic  soul 
as  had  Tennyson. 

In  thinking  of  his  home,  one  could  never  picture  it  as 
anything  but  a  lovely,  romantic  spot,  around  which  a 
poet’s  fancy  would  love  to  dwell.  This  was  strikingly 
true  of  all  three  of  his  homes. 

He  was  born  at  Somersby,  where  he  and  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  led  an  unrestrained  and  happy  life.  We  must  think 
of  the  boy  Tennyson  as  a  free  child  of  nature,  indulging 
in  his  youthful  gambols  around  the  old  vine-covered 
house  he  loved  to  call  home,  or  wandering  over  the  coun¬ 
try  around  Somersby,  so  noted  for  its  great  richness 
and  beauty  ;  there  is  no  fen-land,  but  the  hills  slope 
softly  into  rich  valleys.  Here  and  there  are  bits  of  wood- 

*-  e/ 

land  ;  near  by  there  is  a  glen  where  the  earth  is  moist 
under  the  shadow  of  the  pines.  It  was  in  the  depth  of 
this  glen,  while  the  world  was  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
great  poet,  that  Tennyson  stole  away  alone,  and  in  the 
fullness  of  his  youthful  despair  cut  in  the  sandstone  the 
words,  “  Byron  is  dead.” 

Many  of  his  sweetest  poems  perpetuate  the  scenes  of 
these  early  surroundings .  There  the  explorer  recognizes 
the  brook 

“That  loves 

To  purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand. 

Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves.” 

Again  he  comes  upon  a  gray ,  half-ruined  grange,  which 
recalls  the  desolate  retreat  of  Mariana,  or  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  hill  he  looks  out  over  the  long  sweep  of  the 

ridged  wolds  ”  which,  rising  from  the  low  levels  of  the 
plain,  stretch  away  forty  miles  to  the  northward  until 
they  meet  the  distant  waters  of  the  Humber. 
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The  family  at  Somersby  was  broken  up  after  the  poet’s 
first  literary  successes.  His  fame  increased  rapidly,  and 
his  fortune  with  his  fame.  He  purchased  a  beautiful 
home  at  Farringford,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  Miss 
Thackery,  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  describes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ‘ ‘  The  house  itself  seemed  like  a  charmed  palace, 
with  green  walls  without  and  speaking  walls  within. 
There  hung  Dante  with  his  solemn  nose  and  wreath  ; 
Italy  gleamed  over  the  door-ways;  friends’  faces  lined 
the  way  ;  books  filled  the  shelves,  and  a  glow  of  crimson 
was  everywhere  ;  the  great  oriel  window  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  was  full  of  green  and  golden  leaves,  of  the  sound  of 
birds,  and  of  the  distant  sea.”  She  continues:  “  1  first 
knew  the  place  in  the  autum,  but  perhaps  it  is  even 
more  beautiful  in  the  spring-time,  when  all  day  the  lark 
trills  high  overhead,  and  then  when  the  lark  has  flown 
out  of  our  hearing  the  thrushes  begin,  and  the  air  is 
sweet  with  scents  from  the  many  fragrant  shrubs.  The 
woods  are  full  of  anemones  and  primroses ;  narcissus 
grows  wild  in  the  lower  fields  ;  a  lovely  creamy  stream  of 
flowers  flows  along  the  lanes,  and  lies  hidden  in  the 
levels  ;  hyacinth  pools  of  blue  shine  in  the  woods  ;  and 
then  with  a  later  burst  of  glory  comes  the  gorse,  lighting 
up  the  country  round  about,  and  blazing  round  the  bea¬ 
con  hill.  The  beacon  hill  stands  behind  Farringford. 
If  you  follow  the  little  wood  of  nightingales  and  thrushes, 
and  follow  the  lane  where  the  black-thorn  hedges  shine 
in  spring-time  (lovely  dials  that  illuminate  to  show  the 
hour) ,  you  come  to  the  downs,  and  climbing  their  smooth 
steps  you  reach  Mr.  Tennyson’s  Down,  where  the  beacon- 
staff  stands  firm  upon  the  mound.  Then  following  the 
line  of  the  coast  you  come  at  last  to  the  Needles,  and 
may  look  down  upon  the  ridge  of  rocks  that  rises  crisp, 
sharp,  shining  out  of  the  blue  wash  of  fierce  delirious 
waters .  ’  ’ 
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Aldworth,  his  residence  near  London,  though  not  the 
ideal  poet’s  home  that  Somersby  and  Farringford  were, 
is  more  magnificent  than  either  of  the  others.  It  is  built 
of  stone,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  knoll  overlook¬ 
ing  bits  of  charming  scenery.  The  structure  of  the 
building  is  modern,  and  its  massive  appearance  one  feels 
is  not  altogether  in  keeping  with  that  nature,  so  poetic 
in  fibre,  so  responsive  to  the  beautiful,  which  for  many 
years  made  Aldwortli  the  Mecca  towards  which  all  lov- 
ers  of  literature  eagerly  turned  their  faces.  The  grounds, 
however,  with  their  broad,  white  walks  and  soft  green 
slopes  fully  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  most  aesthetic  pilgrim. 

It  was  there  that  his  peaceful  death  was  an  exquisite 
realization  of  his  own  poem,  “Crossing  the  Bar.” 


CLIPPINGS. 


“Though  Hope  be  a  small  child,  she  can  carry  a  great 
anchor .  ’  ’ — Bulwer. 

“The  teacher  is  like  the  candle,  which  lights  others  in 
consuming  itself.” 

“It  is  not  he  who  sings  loudest  and  jokes  most  that 
has  the  lightest  heart.” — Irving. 

“Words  are  like  leaves,  and,  where  they  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  is  rarely  found.” 

Whoever  is  above  the  herd,  whether  knight  or  scholar, 
must  learn  to  despise  the  hootings  that  follow  Merit.” 

“The  world  was  made  for  poor  men,  and  therefore 
the  greatest  part  of  it  was  left  out  of  doors,  where  every¬ 
body  could  enjoy  it.” — Beecher. 


THE  IRVING  LITERARY  SOCIETY  HALL. 
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A  THOUGHT. 

The  summer  rose  the  sun  has  flushed 
With  crimson  glory  may  be  sweet — 

JTis  sweeter  where  its  leaves  are  crushed 
Beneath  the  winds’  and  tempests’  feet. 

The  rose  that  waves  upon  its  tree 
In  life  sheds  perfume  all  around — 

More  sweet  the  perfume  floats  to  me 
Of  roses  trampled  on  the  ground. 

The  morning  rose,  with  every  breath 
Scents  carelesslv  the  summer’s  air — 

• j 

The  wounded  rose  bleeds  forth  in  death 
A  sweetness  far  more  rich  and  rare. 

It  is  a  truth  beyond  our  ken — 

And  yet  a  truth  that  all  may  read, 

It  is  with  roses  as  with  men, 

The  sweetest  hearts  are  those  that  bleed. 

The  flower  which  Bethlehem  saw  bloom 
Out  of  a  heart  all  full  of  grace 

Gave  never  forth  its  full  perfume 
Until  the  Cross  became  its  vase. 

—Father  By  a 


“  And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 

See  thou  character.  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

Those  friend's  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.  Bewai 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being  in 
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Bear’t  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 

(five  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  ; 

Take  each  man’s  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  express’d  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy  ; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man, 

And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be  ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  must  follow,  as  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

— Shakespeare . 


‘‘Patience  is  a  good  palfrey,  and  will  carry  us  a  long 
way.  ’  ’ 

Difficulties  increase  the  nearer  we  are  our  end.” — 
Goethe. 

“Behavior  is  a  mirror  in  which  every  one  displays  his 
own  image.” 

“Love  and  raw  pease  are  two  ill  things  in  the  por¬ 
ridge-pot  .  ’  ’ 


“It  we  use  common  words  on  a  great  occasion,  they 
arc  the  more  striking,  because  they  are  felt  at  once  to 
have  a  particular  meaning,  like  old  banners  or  everyday 
clothes  hung  up  in  a  sacred  place.” — George  Eliot. 

1  here  would  be  far  less  suffering  among  mankind, 
it  men  and  God  knows  why  they  were  so  fashioned — 
did  not  employ  their  imaginations  so  assiduously  in 
recalling  the  memory  of  past  sorrow,  instead  of  bearing 
theii  present  lot  with  equanimity.” 


THE  EMERSON  LITERARY  SOCIETY  HALL. 
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LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EPIE  D.  SMITH  and  ADDIE  CUTLER  Editors. 


Professor,  in  his  eagerness  to  explain  a  certain  subject 
very  explicitly,  exclaimed:  “  Cats,  do  you  see  the 
point  ? 1  ’ 

Miss  A - to  Librarian — “Please  give  me  Vanity 

Fair  by  Dickens.” 

Librarian — “I  am  sorry,  but  we  are  just  out.” 

The  resident  Alumnae  held  a  very  inL  sting  called 
meeting  in  the  Reading  Room  a  wee)  or  so  ago,  a 
full  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Alumnae 
Department. 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather  kept  the  young  ladies 
from  attending  church  a  few  Sundays  ago,  and  Prof.  J. 
D.  Arnold  preached  a  very  helpful  sermon  to  them  in 
the  College  Chapel  on  that  occasion. 

“  Miss  F - ,  what  do  you  look  at  when  you  walk  out 

these  beautiful  moonlight  nights?” 

Miss  F - .  “I  look  at  the  person  I  am  with,  and 

when  I  am  alone  I  look  at  the  ground.” 

A  Soph.,  after  consuming  a  considerable  portion  ot 
the  recitation  period  in  talking  on  the  subject  ot  wo¬ 
man  suffrage,  was  asked  what  woman  suffrage  meant. 
After  a  pause,  the  following  reply  was  given  ;  “Woman 
suffering  ” - .  A  second  Soph.,  noticing  a  look  of  dis¬ 

satisfaction  come  over  the  face  of  the  teacher,  at  once 

cried  out  :  “  Why,  Miss  L - -,  I  thought  man  suffrage 

meant  man  suffering;  why  don’t  woman  suffrage  mean 
woman  suffering?” 
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even  the  dearest  friend  could  be  entrusted  with  a  mattei 
in  which  so  much  was  involved. 

If  there  should  be  any  Daniels  among  our  readers, 

Miss  W - offers  any  price  for  the  interpretation  of  the 

following  dream  :  It  was  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the 
scene  was  laid  within  the  College  campus.  Satan  came  and 
took  four  out  of  our  number  (the  rest  being  classed  with 
the  sheep) ,  and  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  take  them 
to  his  pit, but  before  leaving  this  earth  he  wished  to  give 
them  all  they  wanted  to  eat,  as  it  would  be  their  last  meal. 
The  devil  immediately  led  them  aside  to  a  table,  on  which 
were  placed  delicately  browned  beefsteak  and  biscuits. 
All  the  young  ladies  were  too  much  frightened  to  eat  ex¬ 
cept  “  Bill,”  who  is  especially  fond  of  the  aforementioned 

viands,  and  when  Miss  W - awoke  on  the  following 

morning  “Bill”  was  still  eating. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  be  present,  we 
give  names  and  addresses  of  the  graduating  class  of  ’95  : 


Ruth  Addie  Burroughs . 

Elizabeth  Tilton  Brown . 

Eddie  Pearl  Carver . 

Adelaide  Cutler . 

Ava  Long  Fleming . 

Margaret  Jones  French . 

Mary  Walker  Fry . 

Elizabeth  Brooks  Gibbons. .  . 

Callie  Neel  Givens . 

Saddie  Lucile  Grainger . 

Mary  Oden  Guilford . 

Vernia  Lilian  Lee . 

S.  Norwita  Mitchell . 

Celestia  Estelle  Leach . 

Emma  Rosalind  Parker . 

Minnie  Le  Grand  Reid . 

Epie  Duncan  Smith . 

Mary  Alice  Sparger . 

Marietta  Greenleaf  Stockard 

Isla  Blanche  Tyer . 

Alice  Dorothy  Wernple . 

Blanche  Wernple . 

Maggie  Evelina  Williams. . . 

Florence  Belle  Young . 

May  Agnes  Young . 


. Conway,  S.  C. 

Elizabeili  City,  N.  C. 
. . . .  Forestville,  N.  C. 
. . . .  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

. Ridgeway,  N.  C. 

. . .  .Lumberton,  N.  C. 
...Greensboro,  N.  C. 

. Jonesboro,  N.  C. 

. . Old  Town,  Va. 

. Kinston,  N.  C. 

. Aurora,  N.  C. 

...Cottonwood,  N.  C. 

. Kinston,  N.  C. 

.Gulley’s  Mill,  N.  C. 
. .  .Morrisville,  N.  C. 
...Greensboro,  N.  C. 
. . .  .  Gatesville,  N.  C. 

. Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

.  . .  .Burlington,  N.  C. 

. Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

. Danville,  Va. 

. Danville,  Va. 

. Conway,  S.  C. 

. .  .Forest  City,  N.  C. 
. Polenta,  N.  C. 


/ 
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How  is  this  for  the  first  fruits  of  little  Miss  H - ’g 

illustrious  pen? 

TO  MY  BEAUTY. 

Oh  Miss  Moore, 

You’re  a  spot  on  the  floor, 

Though  you’re  short  and  lean, 

Yet  you’re  sweet  and  clean 

As  you  sit  in  the  open  door. 

I’m  as  much  of  a  poet 
As  a  sheep  is  a  go  it 
Yet  I  compose  these  verses  on  thee 
Instead  of  lying  down  upon  the  green  ground, 

In  the  shade  of  the  old  oak  tree. 

You’re  a  darling  little  thing, 

An  angel  without  a  wing, 

And  I’m  sure  that  to  heaven  you  will  go, 

But  when  you  get  there 
And  sit  in  a  rocking  chair 
Don’t  forget  me  down  here  below. 

Thou  hast  a  gentle  heart,  my  dear, 

Though  in  a  little  frame, 

It  swells  out  into  all  the  world  ; 

Far  out  into  this  world  of  pain. 

The  Reading  Room  has  been  very  fortunate  this 
month,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  donations  in 
cash  : 

Miss  Lizzie  Crosland . $  1  00 

“  Maude  Crosland . 50 

“  Zouline  Swindell .  50 

“  Maggie  Lane. . .  50 

“  Lillian  Fowler .  50 

“  Neliie  Mitchell . .  50 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Ellington .  1  00 

“A  Friend  to  Little  Ethel” .  100  00 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  for  a 
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handsome  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of  Napoleon  at  Home. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Cunningham  has  given  to  the  Jones  Memo¬ 
rial  Alcove  a  neat  copy  of  Samul  Smiles’  Character. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Osborne  has  sent  for  the  same  Alcove  a 
pretty  volume  entitled  Our  Authors. 

Prof.  0.  W.  Carr  presented  a  handsome  set  (2  vols.) 
of  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Odell  have  been  even  more  gener¬ 
ous  and  thoughtful  than  heretofore.  We  have  just  re¬ 
ceived,  with  their  compliments,  the  following  books,  all 
well  bound  :  Les  Miserables  (5  vols.) ,  McTyeire’s  History 
of  Methodism,  Tigert’s  Constitutional  History  of  Metho¬ 
dism,  Farror’s  Life  of  Christ.  Paine’s  Life  of  McKen- 
dree,  Lovejoy’s  Mission  of  the  Church,  Eadie’s  Life  of 
John  Kitto,  Joel  Chandler  Harris’  Uncle  Remus, 
Young’s  Sketchy  Pages  of  ForeignTravel,  20,000  Miles, 
and  Celebrities  and  Less,  Margaret  Sidney’s  Five  Little 
Peppers  (3  vols.) ,  Smith’s  Everyday  Religion,  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  Truth  in  Tale,  and  Twilight  Dreams,  Galler’s  Lit¬ 
erary  Guide,  Lucy  Larcom’s  New  England  Girlhood, 
History  of  Sunday  Schools,  the  Children’s  Crusade. 


- 


THE  DINING  ROOM. 
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Commencement 


Wednesday,  June  5th. 

Eleven  O'clock  A.  M.,  in  the  College  Chapel, 

ANNUAL  SERMON 

BY 

President  John  C.  Kilgo,  Trinity  College, 

Durham,  N.  C. 

In  the  Reading  Room,  Five  O’clock  P.  M., 

MEETING  OF  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  College  Chapel,  Eight  O’clock  P.  M., 

ADDRESS  TO  ALUMNAE 

BY 

Mrs.  John  W.  Hays,  Oxford,  N.  C. 


Thursday,  June  6th. 

In  the  College  Chapel,  Ten  O’clock  A.  M. 

GRADUATING  EXERCISES  and  LITERARY  ADDRESS 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THESE  EXERCISES 

BY 

Prerident  E.  B.  Craighead,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 


In  the  College  Chapel,  Eight  O’clock  P.  M. 

ANNUAL  CONCERT. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Parker,  Musical  Director. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


ELIZABETH  T.  BROWN  and  EDDIE  P.  CARVER,  Editors. 


Mrs.  Bessie  Ingram  Little  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Luola  Vaughn,  of  Madison,  has  been  on  a  visit 
to  her  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Vaughn,  of  this  place. 

Mrs.  Nora  Graves  Wharton,  of  Greensboro,  is  visiting 
relatives  and  friends  in  Wilson . 

Mrs.  Ella  Carr  Peacock,  with  Master  John,  lias  been 
on  a  visit  to  her  mother  at  Trinity,  N.  C. 

Miss  Birdie  Black,  ’94,  was  expected  in  Raleigh  the 
first  of  this  month,  after  a  few  months’  visit  to  relatives 
in  the  South. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Alex.  Smith,  nee  Fannie  Gwyn ,  of  Elkin,  and  Miss  Mary 
John,  ’88 ,  of  John’s  Station. 

At  her  home  on  North  Davie  street,  Miss  Dolly 
Thomas,  of  Greensboro,  was  married  to  Mr.  John  Hay¬ 
den,  April  30.  They  left  on  the  10  :  30  train  to  visit  his 
relatives  in  Henderson. 

Five  of  our  old  girls  make  their  homes  in  Wilkesboro — 
Mrs.  Emma  Wynn  Holton,  Mrs.  Ada  Gravatt  Hawkins, 
Mrs.  Julia  Gwyn  Finley,  Mrs.  Nannie  Edwards  Daugh- 
ton,  and  Miss  Ida  Green.  The  last  named  has  a  music 
class. 

The  members  of  class  ’92  will  in  the  future  hear  of 
Miss  Emily  Fuller  as  Mrs.  J.  C.  Thompson,  of  Raleigh  ; 
of  Miss  Malta  Callahan  as  the  wife  of  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Fry, 


' 
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of  Cartilage  ; 
takes  place  June 
Monroe. 


Salli'e  McAlister,  whose  marriage 
’95,  as  Mrs.  Robert  Red  wine,  of 


Greensboro  may  expect  to  have  a  full  complement  of 
visitors  in  her  midst  at  the  approaching  commencement 
of  Greensboro  Female  College,  especially  of  the  ladies 
who  compose  the  Alumnae  Association,  who,  we  learn, 

V 

will  be  here  in  full  force.  For  this  reason  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  at  4  :  30  o’clock  at  the  College  for  the  purpose  of 
making  full  arrangements  to  receive  and  entertain  the 
guests.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Bertha 
Lee,  of  the  Normal  School,  President  of  the  Association, 
and  President  Peacock,  who  was  present  by  special  invi¬ 
tation,  made  a  statement  to  the  Association,  informing 
them  that  he  had  received  a  large  number  of  letters 
from  ladies  composing  the  Alumnae  in  the  State  announc¬ 
ing  that  they  would  be  present  at  commencement.  It 
was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the 
pleasure  and  entertainment  of  the  visitors,  and  to  make 
preparation  for  an  Alumnae  banquet,  which  was  also  de¬ 
cided  upon.  The  Alumnae  night  will  be  Wednesday 
night  of  commencement  week,  at  which  the  Alumnae 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Mrs.  John  Hays,  of  Oxford. 
There  will  also  be  music  and  recitations.  All  present 
agreed  to  exert  themselves  to  work  up  interest  in  the 
Lucy  McGee  fund.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  beau- 
tiful  new  Ethel  Peacock  Reading  Room,  which  has  been 
beautifully  finished  and  furnished,  and  is  equipped 
with  a  complete  and  handsome  library.  The  reading 
room  is  a  touching  and  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  little  daughter  of  the  President,  for  whom  it  is 
named. — Daily  Record ,  of  April  £ 6 . 
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Dear  Readers  of 


The  Message 


ing  of  the  resident  graduates  of  G. 


— At  a  recent  meet- 
F.  College,  I  was 


directed  to  say  a  few  words  to 

«/ 


“the  old  girls ” 


concerning 


their  part  in  the  approaching  commencement  occasion. 
Knowing  that  the  usefulness  of  our  College  largely  de¬ 
pends  upon  your  loyal  support,  we  beg  you  to  rally 
around  her.  Many  of  you  would  like  to  work  miracles 
for  her  benefit,  but — lamentable  fact ! — you  cannot. 
Will  you  not  begin  by  doing  a  little  thing?  Come  to 
commencement.  We  are  making  arrangements  for  the 
entertainment  at  small  expense  of  all  who  are  to  be  here, 
and  you  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

On  Wednesday,  June  the  fifth,  at  5  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Alum  nee  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Important  business  is  to  be  transacted,  and  we 
hope  that  every  old  girl  will  avail  herself  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  an  active  member  of  the  Association. 
We  are  able  in  our  united  strength  to  accomplish  much 
more  than  by  working  without  method.  This  is  the 
only  practical  way  of  keeping  up  our  College  interest, 
and  none  of  us  wish  to  be  of  that  class  whose  loyalty 
without  aim  is  as  dead  as  faith  without  works.  If  you 
will  join  us,  I  promise  you  that  you  will  not  regret  claim¬ 
ing  your  own. 

On  Wednesday  evening  we  shall  have  a  merry  time — 
old  folks  and  young  folks  together — talking  over  the  past 
at  the  tea-table.  But  our  great  occasion  is  to  come  later, 
when  Mrs.  Hays  addresses  us.  It  is  needless  to  say  to 
you  why  we  are  anticipating  so  much  pleasure  from  this. 

What  good  will  your  coming  do?  Much.  See  for 
yourselves  improvements  made  since  your  day,  learn  our 
pressing  needs  that  you  may  be  better  prepared  to  help 
us  ;  bring  words  of  hope  and  good  cheer  ;  commend  where 
commendation  is  due  ;  catch  and  impart  again  enthusi¬ 
asm,  so  you  may  help  to  make  this  an  occasion  long  to  be 


. 
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remembered.  You  all  know  of  the  Lucy  McGee  Fund. 
By  it  the  Alumnae  every  year  help  a  girl  to  help  herself 
in  gaining  an  education.  But  as  only  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  may  be  used,  we  are  limited  in  reaclv 
means.  We  must  have  money.  Will  you  not  help  us 
to  swell  this  Fund?  A  very  small  sum  from  every  old 
girl  would  altogether  erect  to  the  memory  of  the  Alumnae 
such  a  monument  as  can  never  be  built  of  bronze  or 
marble. 

Now  is  the  time  to  show  your  love.  Let  the  workers 
begin  with  renewed  zeal ;  let  the  dreamers  wake  up,  and 
let  us  all  remember  that  while  idle  ‘Talkers  are  no  good 
doers,”  a  word  spoken  in  season  availeth  much.  Speak 
to  the  old  girls  you  see,  write  to  those  at  a  distance,  and 
urge  them  to  come  to  commencement,  bringing  their 
offering.  Solicit  contributions  to  the  good  cause  from 
friends  of  education  anywhere.  Write  at  once  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Peacock  that  you  have  decided  to  come,  so  that  we 
may  provide  for  you.  But  if  you  cannot  come,  send 
your  offering — fifty  cents  certainly,  more  if  possible. 
Having  made  the  start,  “be  not  weary  in  well  doing,” 
but  go  on  from  better  te  best,  until  the  word  fail  is  oblit¬ 
erated  from  your  vocabulary.  Then  will  you  find  your- 
selves  growing  younger,  happier,  fuller  of  love  for  hu¬ 
manity,  fitter  for  communion  with  Him  whose  name  is 
Love . 

Yours  in  earnest, 

Bertha  Marvin  Lee. 
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Exchange  Department. 


AVA  L.  FLEHING  and  n  ALICE  SPARGER,  Editors. 


Every  life  is  a  prayer  of  some  kind. — Ex. 

A  town  girl  who  saw  an  aluminium  belt,  went  to  her 
mother  and  said  :  “  Please  give  me  enough  money  to  buy 
an  alumni  belt.”  — Ex . 

We  have  not  as  yet  received  the  April  number  of  the 
Trinity  Archive  and  the  U .  N.  0.  Magazine.  We  trust  we 
haven’t  been  forgotten. 

Proud  Father — “  That  is  a  sunset  my  daughter  painted 
She  studied  painting  abroad,  you  know.”  Friend — 
“Ah  !  that  explains  it.  I  never  saw  a  sunset  like  that 
in  this  country.” — Ex. 

The  University  of  Paris  has  over  7,000  students,  and 
in  this,  as  well  as  other  Universities  of  France,  there  are 
no  classes,  no  athletics,  no  commencement  days,  no  col¬ 
lege  periodicals,  no  glee  clubs,  and  no  fraternities. — Ex. 

Freshman  (to  busy  Junior) — “Say,  which  burns  the 
longer,  a  wax  or  a  tallow  candle?”  Junior — “I  suppose 
a  wax  candle .  ’  ’  Fresh . — ‘  ‘No;  they  both  burn  shorter.  ’  ’ 
The  Junior  lias  exhausted  two  smelling  bottles  and  is 
still  breathing  heavily. — Ex. 

The  Guilford  Collegian  for  April  contains  interesting 
articles  on  the  “Oleander  City,”  and  “The  Pilgrim 
Psalter,”  also  a  poem  entitled,  “The  Saddest  Day  of 
All,”  which  we  enjoyed  very  much.  We  quote  the  fol- 
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lowing  from  a  back  number  of  the  Collegian:  “There 

rests  a  great  responsibility  on  each  one  of  us  to  make 

✓ 

our  Society  what  it  should  be  ;  then  let  us  be  up  and 
doing.  At  college  there  is  nothing  of  greater  value  to  a 
young  man  or  woman  than  Society  work  ;  still  many  of 
us  fail  to  see  it  until  it  is  too  late.” 

k  Steak,  steak,  steak, 

On  a  cold,  gray  dish  for  me  ; 

And  I  wish,  with  all  my  injured  soul, 

I  never  more  steak  should  see  ! 

But  the  tender  lambs  bleat  on, 

And  feed  on  every  hill ; 

And  steak  is  all  there  is  for  me  ; 

And  I  bid  my  heart  “be  still.” — Ex. 

After  this  issue  of  The  Message  the  present  staff  of 
editors  will  hand  their  work  over  to  the  new  staff,  and 
in  withdrawing  we  wish  to  thank  our  exchanges  for  the 
favorable  comments  that  they  have  given  us,  and  also 
for  the  promptness  with  which  they  have  exchanged  with 
us.  We  hope  everyone  of  you  will  be  among  the  ex¬ 
changes  for  our  next  scholastic  year.  We  can  assure 
you  that  the  newly  elected  editors  will  be  able  and  effi¬ 
cient  scholars,  and  as  their  studies  will  be  arranged  so 
that  each  editor  can  give  more  time  to  her  department 
than  the  present  staff*  hasj  we  feel  confident  that  The 
Message  will  be  better  sustained  in  every  department. 
There  is  always  a  tendency  toward  the  close  of  a  school 
year  to  lose  interest  in  our  work,  but  we  are  glad  to  see 
so  many  college  magazines  keeping  up  to  the  standard 
of  their  former  attainments. 

The  Davidson  Monthly  for  April  is  full  of  valuable  and 
interesting  matter.  The  “Infernal  Spirits  of  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost  and  Dante’s  Inferno” — a  careful  compari¬ 
son  of  the  infernal  spirits  which  people  the  hells  as  pic- 
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turecl  by  Milton  and  Dante— -reflects  credit  upon  its 
author.  “The  Search  for  Truth”  contains  many  good 
thoughts,  which  we  hope  not  one  of  its  readers  will  lose. 
From  it  we  quote  the  following  :  “The  search  for  truth  is 
fast  becoming  universal.  Everywhere  there  are  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  search — some  actuated  simply  by  a  desire 
for  knowledge  ;  others  merely  to  obtain  that  knowledge 
which  will  fit  them  for  a  standing  in  the  world,  and 
there  are  still  others  who  seek  by  its  means  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  benefits  of  knowl¬ 
edge  are  many,  and  that  it  may  properly  be  sought  for 
any  of  these  benefits.  Yet,  whatever  is  the  motive  for 
the  search,  the  love  for  truth  should  be  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple.  Let  us  search  for  truth  because  it  is  the  truth. 
Let  ii£  realize  that  there  is  a  pursuit  worthy  of  our  crea¬ 
tion.  Let  us  always  be  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
edge,  impartial  in  our  investigation,  and  when  once  we 
discover  the  truth,  let  us  guard  it  with  our  last  breath. 
Thus  we  shall  hasten  the  day  when  truth  shall  be  the 
goal  of  every  life,  the  love  of  truth  the  inspiration  of 
every  heart,  and  the  God  of  truth  the  ruler  of  the 
universe.”  “The  Notes  from  Montana”,  cannot  fail  to 
interest  every  Southerner.  We  wonder  if  any  of  its 
readers  will  have,  after  reading  it,  as  good  an  opinion  of 
the  State  as  the  writer. 


We  welcome  The  Er Kleinian ,  from  Due  West,  S.  C. 
We  hope  all  of  its  readers  read  carefully  the  article  on 
“The  True  Hero”  and  “No  Excellence  Without  Toil;” 
the  sentiments  of  which  we  heartily  sanction.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  subject  of  the  last  article,  the  writer  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  success  in  life  comes  to 
him  who  applies  himself  most  closely,  and  that  though 
one’s  surroundings  have  much  to  do  with  his  attain¬ 
ments,  they  are  only  secondary.  To  exemplify  this  he 
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takes  two  young  men,  having  the  same  opportunities, 
idolized  by  the  same  friends,  caressed  by  the  same  fond 
parents,  yet  presenting  to  us  very  different  results.  It  is 
generally  the  person  of  whom  nothing  great  is  expected 
•that  at  last  reaches  eminence,  and  is  a  blessing  to  those 
about  him  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  one  of  whom 
much  was  expected  gradually  sinks  into  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  Then  he  asks  whose  work  was  it  that 
brought  about  the  change.  He  then  proves  that  it  was 
not  genius,  for  that  was  apparently  in  favor  of  the  disap¬ 
pointed  one,  but  it  was  the  result  of  his  own  labor.  He 
gives  several  striking  examples  of  those  who  have  gained 
a  name  by  their  own  efforts.  Demosthenes ,  he  says ,  would 
never  have  been  the  world’s  greatest  orator  had  he  given 
up  on  account  of  his  stammering  tongue  ;  but  in  order  that 
he  might  overcome  it,  he  stood  by  the  seashore  speaking 
to  the  waves  that  he  might  drown  the  harshness  of  his 
voice.  Again,  John  Bunyan,  as  lie  lived  in  that  moss- 
covered  jail ;  yet  he  describes  most  beautifully  Christian’s 
life.  Surely,  this  is  sufficient  proof  that  our  situations 
have  but  little  to  do  with  our  achievements.  Since  ex¬ 
cellence  is  in  the  reach  of  all — if  we  will  only  use  our 
time  and  talents  aright — let  us  not,  therefore,  suffer  our 
opportunities  for  improvement  to  pass  by  unimproved, 
for  our  destiny  depends  upon  how  we  use  them  ;  and 
above  all,  they  were  given  us  to  be  improved.  Let  us 
resolve  to  do  our  duty  ;  though  we  may  never  be  called 
to  fill  responsible  places  in  the  nation,  still  by  filling  the 
places  we  now  occupy  the  world  will  be  better  by  us  hav¬ 
ing  lived  in  it.  And  when  this  world  shall  be  swept 
away  by  the  last  conflagration,  we  will  then  receive  the 
welcome  plaudit,  ‘‘Well  done,”  Then  in  the  lines  of  the 
poet , 

‘‘Let  us  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.  ’ 
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I  Ladies  of  G.  F\  College  ! 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 


4  Dress  Goods,  Shoes,  Slippers,  or  anything  Ladies  Wear, 


3 
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Come  and  see  us.  Miss  Mamie  Doak  and  Miss  Effie 
Brock  will  take  pleasure  in  waiting-  on  you,  and  we 
^  will  highly  appreciate  your  patronage. 
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THACKER  &  BROCKMANN. 

"-F  -p  ,4.sc^p1-^p,-^F 


When _ — 

You  want 

i 


F>OT  FLOWERS 
CUT  FLOIA/ERS, 
BOQUETS, 
DESIGNS, 
DECORATIONS, 

^  i  ^  ON 
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228  SOUTH  ELM  STREET. 

DR.  G.  W.  WHITSETT, 


DENTIST, 


106i  SOUTH  ELM  ST.,  -  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


FOR  BEST 

$1.50,  $2,  $2.50  and  $3 

SHOES 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen  ever 
offered  in  North  Carolina,  call 
on  or  address 

DARDEN’S  SHOE  STORE, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Sent  any  place  in  the  United 
States  on  receipt  of  price.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Our  $3.00  Women’s  But¬ 
ton  Shoe,  as  represented  in  the 
cut,  is  unequaled  for  beauty  and 
perfect  fit.  Send  your  mail  or¬ 
der  for  a  pair. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Annie  W.  Pierce,  Maud  Castlebury,  Editors. 


GREETING. 

With  this  issue  The  Message  enters  upon  another 
year,  and  tenders  a  cordial  greeting  to  the  many  friends 
whose  kind  interest  and  patronage  have  made  its  success 
a  certainty  during  the  last  year.  We  claim  for  it  the 
same  sympathy  and  co-operation  that  was  accorded  it 
last  term. 

The  Alumnae  will  find  it  an  interesting  medium  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  their  Alma  Mater.  For  the  sake 
of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  let  each  one  of  them  send  in  her 
subscription  at  once.  We  ask  for  the  support  not  only 
of  the  Alumnae  of  G.  E.  C.  but  also  of  her  friends. 

Our  subscription  price  is  very  reasonable,  being  only 
fifty  cents  for  the  nine  months.  Stamps  will  be  received 
in  payment  of  subscriptions.  Let  us  have  your  name  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  ALUMNiE  OF  GREENSBORO 
FEMALE  COLLEGE,  AT  THE  COM¬ 
MENCEMENT  OF  1895. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  W.  HAYS. 

Fellow  Alumnae  of  Greensboro  Female  College ,  Ladies  and 

Gentlemen  : 

Mine,  the  pleasant  duty  and  privilege  of  extending  to 
you,  the  alumnse  of  this  institution,  the  hand  of  welcome 
to  our  old  college  home. 

We  flitted  from  this  warm  nest,  with  its  sheltering 
foliage  and  its  sweet  scented  blossoms,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  thirty-five,  forty  years  ago  ; 
but  the  mother’s  heart  throbs  on,  and  she  would  fain 
gather  us  under  her  brooding  wings  again  and  hear  the 
story  of  our  flittings.  Have  we  found  rest  for  the  souls 
of  our  feet,  or  have  the  waters  of  disappointment  risen 
about  us  and  covered  over  our  fondest  dreams?  How 
many  of  us  came  back  with  the  olive  leaf,  plucked  from 
among  the  surging  floods?  How  many  with  the  bay  or 
the  laurel,  the  gift  of  an  appreciative  world? 

To-day  has  a  history  yet  unfinished,  to-morrow  a 
history  only  in  prospect,  but  yesterday  a  full,  complete 
history.  True,  it  is  the  history  of  an  April  day — smiles 
and  tears,  sunshine  and  shadows — but  let  us  with  the 
lens  of  love  throw  such  a  light  upon  those  tears  that 
each  tiny  globule  shall  have  the  rainbow  coloring  of  de¬ 
lightful  retrospect. 

Let  us  draw  a  curtain  of  such  filmy  meshes  that  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  clouds  of  our  yesterdays  may  blend  into  a 
refulgence  that  shall  bring  out  only  the  rippling  waters, 
the  spakling  pebbles  and  the  refreshing  green  spots. 

A  long  trail  of  light,  the  invisible  current  of  personal 
contact,  illumines  the  receeding  pathway,  the  class,  the 
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class-room,  the  lesson,  the  teacher,  the  oft  recurring 
twicli  of  our  consciences  when  we  ran  counter  to  those 
“24  rules,”  the  regulation  army  that  wisely  said,  “thus 
far  and  no  farther” — the  salvation  army,  as  I  have  since 
learned  to  interpret  them. 

I  might  draw  some  other  picture  with  the  flash  light 
and  instantaneous  touch  of  a  snap  shot.  I  might  hang 
out  before  you  that  far  famed  wonder  Niagara  Falls,  or 
the  three  world-cities,  London,  Paris  and  New  York,  or 
the  immense  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  the  far  stretching 
desert  of  Sahara,  with  its  burning  sands  and  its  green 
oases,  or  the  ever  shifting  Kaleidescope  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  or  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  the  ancient  city 
with  its  thousand  domes  and  minarets  of  graceful  pro¬ 
portion,  their  gilded  crescent  glittering  in  the  sunbeams, 
rising  up  to  complete  the  vision  of  beauty.  I  might  tell 
you  of  their  wealth  and  magnificence,  their  libraries  of 
thousands  of  volumes,  their  galleries  with  thousands  of 
pictures,  their  architecture,  their  parks,  their  navies,  in 
fact  of  marveleous  things  on  land  and  sea,  the  creation 
of  man’s  brain  ;  but  I  unfold  no  canvas  of  that  kind. 

Nor  am  I  here  to  discuss  the  “Monroe  doctrine”  or 
“free  silver”  or  the  “problem  of  the  races,”  nor  yet  to 
trespass  upon  the  school  boy’s  debating  society  and  ans¬ 
wer  that  long  suffering  query— which  is  the  stronger 
passion,  love  or  hate?  or  who  was  the  greater  general, 
Washington  or  Napoleon?  nor  do  I  propose  to  enlarge 
on  the  baseball  epidemic  or  the  Trilby  craze  ;  none  of 
these.  We  are  here  to  talk  of  our  past,  our  present,  and 
our  future. 

Back  beyond  the  ’80s,  the  ’70s,  the  ’60s,  the  ’50s, !  ! 
Our  younger  sisters  look  around  in  astonishment.  Inter¬ 
rogation  marks  each  upturned  eye.  Yes,  forty  years  ago 
old  G.  F.  College  echoed  with  school-girl  voices — foot  on 
the  loud  pedal  at  that  f.  ff.  fff.  sfz.  !  !  Out  on  the  cam- 
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pus,  in  the  grove,  and  yonder  by  the  brook  that  “ winds 
among  the  meads  and  makes  them  green.”  Everywhere 
teeming  with  life.  Full  of  fun  and  frolic.  Full  of  mis¬ 
chief  and  joy.  Full  of  love  and  happiness.  Filled  to 
running  over  with  rules,  shalls  and  shants,  of  good  les¬ 
sons  and  bad  lessons,  of  good  reports  and  bad  reports,  of 
sweet  teachers  and  cross  teachers,  of  good  dinners  and 
bad  dinners  ;  for  these  may  come  and  these  may  go,  but 
fun  goes  on  forever. 

Precious  memories  !  Not  the  delicate  pencil  or  Rap- 
pael,  or  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  a  Titian  or  Rubens,  nor 
yet  the  master  strokes  of  a  Michael  Angelo  could  repre¬ 
sent  the  pure  pleasure  or  the  mental  growth  of  a  four 
years  course  in  Greensboro  Female  College.  Could  a 
Beethoven  render  the  saintly  voice  of  “ uncle  Blake”  as 
he  read  the  morning  lesson  by  the  early  light  of  dawn 
that  crept  through  the  old  chapel  windows?  or  has 
instrument  yet  been  tuned  to  the  quavering  notes  of  his 
fatherly  voice  as  he  invariably  sung  his  favorite  hymn 
at  morning  prayer. 

“Once  more  my  soul  the  rising-  clay 

Salutes  thy  waking-  eye.” 

Could  a  Correggio  portray  the  bounding  pulsations  of 
a  hundred  happy-hearted,  hungry  school  girls  as  they 
file  into  a  steaming  breakfast  room  on  a  cold  winter 
morning ;  or  has  artist  conceived  the  precise  tints  to 
represent  buttered  biscuit,  or  decided  upon  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  burnt  sienna,  indian  red  and  black  that  will 
give  the  exact  shade  of  “old  southern  institution,”  as  we 
called  molasses?  Who  among  us  has  forgotton  cherry- 
pie  day?  I  can  distinctly  recall  the  stately  Miss  Sher- 
brook,  (peace  to  her  memory)  the  “Fussiana  Gitabont- 
kins  ’  ’  of  college ,  with  arched  neck ,  contracted  mouth  and 
distended  eyes — eyes  as  some  of  you  remember  which 
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overshadowed  everything,  and  a  look  of  injured  dignity 
when  each  mischievous  girl  tuned  her  rosy  lips  and 
pearly  teeth  into  a  dining  room  music  box — pop  !  pop  ! 
pop  !  and  the  occasional  cherry  seed  found  between  the 
dainty  crusts  made  music  concert-pitch  scharzando! 
When  presto!  and  each  head  bowed  and  we  returned 
thanks  to  the  All-father  for  his  blessings. 

Who  “among  us  (of  that  day)  has  forgotten  the  venera¬ 
ble  “Uncle  Shep,”  (Sheppard,  Dr.  Jones  always  called 
him)  with  his  arms  full  of  firewood  and  liis  apologetic 
cough?  Uncle  Sliep  was  always  a  little  behind  time. 
(Am  I  telling  tales  out  of  school?) 

And  old  “Aunt  Partheny ”  as  she  was  classically  called, 
her  face  suggesting  hot  rolls  and  scrambled  eggs,  and 
her  ebony  fingers  a  standing  army  for  the  conversion  of 
sugar  and  flour  into  cake.  Quicker  than  a  telegraphic 
wire,  her  wink  and  nod  with  a  peculiar  expression  of 
delight  would  say  “tea  cakes  to-night,  gals,  for  supper, 
sugar  and  spice  and  all  that’s  nice,”  and  it  hath  not 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  (only  of  school  girls)  to 
conceive  what  Partheny ’s  tea  cakes  meant. 

Once  more.  Have  brush  and  canvas  yet  evolved  a 
Mag  Stark?  the  college  pet,  the  college  horror,  the  col¬ 
lege  mystery !  Du  Maurier  may  paint  a  Trilby  with 
“rare  physical  and  spiritual  splendor,”  and  clothe  her 
with  grace  and  beauty  ;  but  for  Symmetry  of  form  and 
grace  of  motion  Mag  Stark  surpassed  any  gazelle  that 
may  have  leaped  among  her  native  Tennessean  hills. 
She  roamed  the  grounds  ad  libitum  as  many  a  stray  shoe 
and  stocking  testified — paddling  in  the  branch,  training 
Fido  to  follow,  (for  Mag  and  Fido  were  the  “Heavenly 
Twins”  of  college  in  1852- ’53.)  These  were  Mag’s  ex¬ 
cuses  for  many  an  absent  mark.  We  didn’t  expect  her 
to  study.  She  was  placed  among  us  for  companionship 
and  sympathy,  her  many  acred  lands  and  heavy  bank 
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account  “waiting  patiently  about  till  Maggie  should 
appear. 5 *  She  grew  up  into  graceful  womanhood,  count¬ 
ing  her  life  not  by  years  but  by  prank  and  adventure,, 
not  unlike  the  little  boy,  who  when  asked  his  age  replied 
“Mammy  say  I’m  bout  eight,  but  countin  by  de  mount 
of  fun  I’se  had  I’m  mighty  nigh  a  hundred.” 

And  our  dear  old  college  doctor.  How  we  loved  him. 
How  we  hated  his  pills.  With  that  insight  peculiar  to 
the  profession  he  had  only  to  see  our  tounges — a  school¬ 
girl’s  tongue!  blackberry  dumplings,  whortleberry  pies, 
grape  tarts, — but  out  rolled  the  cut  and  dried  prescrip¬ 
tion,  “three  pills,  one  now,  one  to-night,  one  in  the 
morning,  a  mustard  plaster  externally  and  a  cup  of  tea,” 
(internally  it  may  be  presumed.)  I  believe  it  is  due  the 
profession  to  say  they  diagnose  and  prescribe  differently 
now.  Then  it  was  blue  mass  for  headache,  blue  mass 
for  toothache,  blue  mass  for  toe  ache.  Now  it  is  “Pink 
Tonic”  for  headache,  Pink  Tonic  for  toothache,  Pink 
Tonic  for  toe  ache,  followed,  I  am  told,  by  the  experience 
of  Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife  who  “licked  the  platter 
clean.” 

Then  that  first  railroad,  that  first  train,  that  first  en¬ 
gine  whistle.  How  it  waked  up  the  dear  good  people  of 
Greensboro  !  AVe  had  been  coming  to  college  in  car¬ 
riages,  buggies,  in  hacks  and  wagons,  on  horseback  and 
muleback.  Oh,  how  we  hailed  that  great  throbbing 
engine  !  AVliat  a  gala  day  for  all !  Well,  we  actually 
had  a  half-holiday  up  here  and  a  complimentary  ride 
down  to  McLains.  Think  of  it,  you  who  luxuriate  in 
palace  cars  and  Pullman  sleepers.  Think  back  a  long 
time  and  you  will  appreciate  our  rapture  over  the  first 
train  of  cars  that  steamed  into  your  delightful  little  city. 
(Some  of  us  are  not  so  remarkably  ancient,  only  we 
have  remarkable  memories  for  ancient  things.) 

Precious  College  Home  !  AVlien  I  forget  thee  let  my 
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right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember 
thy  sweet,  motherly  counsel  and  thy  untiring  devotion 
to  duty,  then  am  I  an  unworthy  alumna. 

Charles  F.  Deems  !  Little  Charlie,  we  playfully  called 
him.  He  next  to  mysainted  mother  and  father,  did  more 
than  any  other  mortal  toward  the  formation  of  my  char¬ 
acter.  He  kept  us  on  the  qni  vive  at  every  recitation. 
On  one  occasion  I  remember  to  have  been,  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  rapid  questions  before  the  class,  wound  up  above 
concert  pitch,  excited,  confused,  bewildered.  He  sprang 
this  on  me  :  “Miss  Duty,  what  year  was  the  world  cre¬ 
ated?”  I  as  quickly  sprang  at  the  first  date  I  had  ever 
learned  and  glibly  answered,  1492.  Oh,  how  he  enjoyed 
the  fun  !  But  my  !  wasn’t  it  death  to  the  frog  ! 

Perhaps  the  full  meaning  of  college  life  is  not  realized 
’till  in  the  after  years.  Then  the  “Jack  Knife  and  the 
Brambles”  come  back  to  us  with  healing  touch,  even  as 
music  from  the  spheres.  The  old  wood  fire,  the  tallow 
candle,  the  girls’  prayer  meeting,  the  Sunday  morning 
old-fashioned  Methodist  class-meeting  in  dear  “Aunt 
Blakes”  room.  Sweet  spirited  Lucy  Biggs  and  Mary 
Slade  and  Ella  Nixon.  Ah,  don’t  we  remember  !  Truly 
“they  have  filled  a  slab  of  granite  so  gray,  and  many 
lie  under  the  stone.” 

Each  girl  goes  out  from  here  a  factor  in  history,  her 
character  moulded  and  beautified  by  the  tender  polish¬ 
ing  touch  of  loving  hands.  And  young  sisters  remem¬ 
ber  that  character  is  individuality.  You  all  have  the 
same  advantages  here,  the  same  materials,  the  same 
opportunities.  If  each  is  not  a  success,  it  is  because  one 
is  persistent  and  overcomes  discouragements  while  an¬ 
other  lags,  hesitates  and  gives  up  in  despair. 

Now  let  us  shift  the  camera  a  little  and  show  y°u 
other  women  whom  the  world  honors.  Girls  who  filed 
out  through  these  doors  full  of  loyalty  to  their  alma 
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mater,  imbued  with  Christian  courage  and  filled  with 
high  resolve  that  they  would  live  for  a  purpose.  Always 
at  their  post  of  duty,  on  the  class,  in  the  chapel,  at 
church,  on  time  always.  Always  ready.  I  would  that 
I  might  burn  into  your  conception  of  duty,  that  little 
word  ready.  Ready,  girls,  may  be  safely  translated  suc¬ 
cess  . 

I  recall  those  faithful  ones.  Many  have  passed  over 
the  river.  Many  others  are  standing  at  the  post  of  duty, 
making  life  a  golden  blessing,  “ turning  darkness  into 
glory  and  sorrow  into  song.  ” 

The  alumnse  of  Greensboro  Female  College  I  Where 
are  they?  Where  are  they  not?  What  are  they  doing? 
What  are  they  not  doing?  I  look  over  our  catalogues, 
running  my  finger  down  the  line  of  Seniors,  Juniors  and 
others  no  longer  here,  but  occupying  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  all  through  the  State,  working,  work¬ 
ing. 

Seed  sown  here  have  taken  root  and  sprung  up  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air  rest  in  their  branches.  Queens  of 
American  society  in  fact,  not  in  fiction.  Gifted  women, 
cultured  women,  Christian  women. 

Your  town  is  rich  in  women  of  this  mould.  I  might 
call  them  by  name  a  score,  yea  many  score.  And  other 
towns  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed,  for  G.  F.  College 
lias  been  no  idler  for  the  past  half  century.  Surely  it 
will  be  a  pardonable  allusion  and  one  due  her  memory 
when  I  cite  these  young  ladies  for  their  encouragement 
and  best  development,  to  my  early  friend  and  constant 
companion  for  five  years,  my  class-mate  and  room-mate, 
Lucy  McGee. 

She,  if  one  ever  did,  consecrated  her  whole  time,  her 
every  talent  and  her  best  energies  to  building  a  “home” 
for  girls  sent  here  to  be  educated,  and  in  filling  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  yearnings  in  our  daughter’s  hearts 
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for  “mother.”  She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  force 
and  mental  endowment.  A  high  standard  of  right  and 
propriety  was  hers.  She  never  tired  of  looking  out  for 
and  utilizing  every  available  means  to  that  end.  Self- 
forgetting  always,  she  as  wife  of  the  president,  teacher 
and  alumna  of  the  college,  spent  her  beautiful  life  right 
here,  and  here  laid  it  down,  and  now  rests  from  her 
labor  of  love  in  yonder  quiet  cemetery. 

The  new  congressional  library  at  Washington  City, 
when  completed,  will  be,  it  is  said,  the  most  extensive 
library  in  the  world.  It’s  boldest  feature  will  be  its 
decorations.  Notably  Dr.  Spofford’s  gallery  of  immor¬ 
tals,  consisting  of  twenty-five  famous  characters  in  the 
world  of  letters.  The  reading  room  to  have  eight  groups 
and  under  these  emblematic  designs  are  niches  for  six¬ 
teen  statues.  I  could  not  if  I  would  dim  the  luster  of 
Shakespeare  or  Bacon  or  Columbus  or  Fulton  ;  but  in 
my  mind’s  eye  I  transfer  the  marble  and  the  money 
from  Washington  City  to  a  hall  in  G.  F.  College  and  fill 
the  niches  for  immortals  with  grand  women  I  could 
name.  A  Lucy  Armfield  Cunninggim,  Ellen  Morphis 
Wood,  Eugenia  Bumpass,  M.  E.  Carter,  Lizzie  Mayliew, 
Susan  Duty  Doub,  and  others  worthy  and  heroic — and 
these,  one  as  if  passing  off  the  stage,  stretching  back  her 
hand  and  holding  out  the  flambeau  ’till  her  arm  is  par¬ 
alyzed  in  death,  while  just  in  her  shadow,  as  if  following 
her  with  loving  footsteps,  another  reaching  out  with 
daughterly  devotion  to  support  the  lambent  flame  and 
thus  rest  the  idolized  mother . 

And  there  would  be  harmony  in  the  grouping  were  we 
to  place  near  these  a  Deems,  a  Turner  Jones,  and  others, 
’till  we  have  grouped  a  Lea,  a  Shipp,  a  Dixon,  a  Reid 
and  a  Peacock. 

Seven  precious  stones  have  already  adorned  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  this  temple,  the  jasper,  sapphire,  chalcedony, 
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emerald,  sardonyx,  sardins  and  chrysolite  ;  and  for  the 
remaining  live, — the  beryl,  topaz,  chrysopase,  jacinth 

and  amethyst,  future  alumnae  must  fill  out  the  niches, 

«/  '  ' 

thus  completing  the  twelve  jewels  in  the  foundations  of 
this  temple  of  learning — jewels  of  Christian  workers. 

North  Carolina  may  well  be  proud  of  her  noble  edu¬ 
cators,  and  right  loyally  should  she  stand  by  her  son 
who  now  stands  here  bravely  carrying  forward  the  accu¬ 
mulated  plans  and  suggestions  of  six  older  heads  who 
have  preceded  him.  We  rejoice  that  such  men  exist  and 
are  to  be  found  here  in  the  old  North  State,  that  their 
influence  is  felt  here  in  a  North  Carolina  college  and 
will  go  on  down  to  North  Carolina  husbands  and  sons. 

Ah  !  the  inspiration  of  that  big  thought,  that  glorious 
conception,  “  A  North  Carolina  college  for  North  Caro¬ 
lina  girls  !”  That  noble  band  of  Southern  heroes — Hez- 
ekiah  G.  Leigh,  Moses  Brock,  Peter  Doub,  William 
Compton,  John  Hank,  James  Reid,  Peter  Adams,  Ben¬ 
nett  T.  Blake,  Samuel  S.  Bryant,  William  Carter,  Wil¬ 
liam  Barringer,  William  Pell,  Ira  T.  Wvche,  Robert  0. 
Burton,  Cyrus  P.  Mendenhall,  N.  H.  D.  Wilson,  Numa 
F.  Reid,  John  Tillett,  Addison  Lea,  Thales  McDonald, 
Robert  I.  Carson,  William  Closs,  Wilson  Hill,  Lyndon 
Swaim,  Dr.  Lindsay,  James  Garrett,  E.  W.  Ogburn, 
George  Mendenhall  and  others, — theirs  the  struggle, 
theirs  the  resolve  “to  do  or  die.”  With  singleness  of 
purpose  and  unflinching  heroism  they  literally  laid 
the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  every  stroke  echoed 
progress.  It  was  a  fearless  fight  for  female  education. 
These  heroic  leaders  pushed  forward  the  work  spurning 
the  craven  hearted  spirits  that  said  “ educate  your  boys” 
and  in  extenuation  of  their  littleness  and  meanness  of 
spirit  ,  added  “your  girls  are  sweet  enough  without  learn¬ 
ing.”  Bah!  Need  we  wonder  that  old  mother  Earth 
sometimes  yet  shakes  from  center  to  circumference  in 
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expression  of  disgust  that  she  must  needs  hide  away 
such  clay  in  her  bosom?  Nor  that  their  horoscopes  were 
marked  4  4  doomed  ’ J  and  their  natal  stars  long  ago  shot 

o  o 

off  into  fragmentory  nothingness — exploded  ! 

God  gave  Greensboro  Female  College  to  the  world 
through  those  reverend  and  honorable  chiefs.  On  this 
altar  they  consecrated  the  resolve  that  a  Methodist  Col¬ 
lege  should  exist  right  here. 

When  fire  devoured  with  blighting  breath  and  war 
trod  down  with  iron  heel,  we  saw  what  seemed  to  be  the 
end  of  all  our  hopes  and  of  all  their  labors.  Not  so.  The 
prayers  of  these  men  rose  higher  than  the  dovouring 
flames.  The  foundations  of  this  building  went  deeper 
down  than  the  pick  and  spade  of  the  war  fiend.  AVe  too 
believe  with  Longfellow  that  Sandalphan  of  old  rabbinic 
love,  stands  at  the  gate  of  Heaven  and 

“Gathers  the  prayers  as  he  stands, 

And  they  change  into  flowers  in  his  hands, 

Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red, 

And  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  portal, 

Through  the  streets  of  the  city  immortal 
Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed,” 

Prayer  answered  in  brick  and  mortar,  in  walls  and 
halls,  in  blackboards  and  pianos,  in  books  and  teachers, 
all  cemented  as  by  the  hand  of  a  grand  master  mason 
into  a  4 4 College  Home”  out  of  the  disintegration  of  fire 
and  sword. 

( Concluded  next  month.) 
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Minnie  Clarke,  Sallie  Whitaker,  Editors. 


The  weekly  prayer  meeting  is  still  in  operation  and  is 
well  attended. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  for  feet?  1728  cu.  inches 
make  one  feet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparger  brightened  one  of  the  seniors 
by  a  flying  visit  on  their  way  from  a  trip  north. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Carr  has  kindly  given  the  Reading  Room 
twenty-five  numbers  of  The  International  Art  Gallery. 

“Say,  I’m  in  the  special  class,  what  class  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  be  in?” 

“D’unno,  but  I  spect  I’ll  be  in  the  ‘sop.’  ” 

“The  senior  class  are  most  too  high  up.”  Wonder  if 
it  won’t  broaden  out  some  when  we  get  on  our  caps  and 
gowns? 

Miss  Shuford,  assistant  art  teacher  last  year,  is  now 
at  her  home  in  Gastonia  where  she  will  have  a  class  in 
art  this  winter. 

During  the  summer  our  noble  Board  of  Directors,  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  improvements,  added  a  fully  equipped 
Physical  Laboratory . 

Prof.  J.  D.  Arnold,  our  former  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  his  wife,  who  had  the  position  as  lady  prin¬ 
cipal,  have  resigned  their  positions  here  and  Prof.  Ar¬ 
nold  will  enter,  this  winter,  upon  ministerial  duties.  We 
wish  them  abundant  success  in  their  new  work. 
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We  have  added  more  than  a  hundred  volumes  to  the 
Library  since  our  last  issue.  We  now  have  more  than 
two  thousand  volumes. 

As  soon  as  your  eyes  catch  this,  send  us  fifty-cents  for 
your  subscription.  We  want  five  hundred  subscribers. 
Will  vou  not  be  one  of  them? 

The  “ Class  of  96,”  has  organized  and  elected  its  offi¬ 
cers  :  President — Sallie  Whitaker  ;  Secretary — Annie 
Pierce  ;  Treasurer — Mollie  Pugh. 

“King  John”  now  walks  over  his  domain  with  head¬ 
long  speed,  much  to  the  delight  of  our  President  and  all 
the  girls  who  are  happy  to  do  him  honor. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Cutler,  of  New  Berne,  still  has 
reasons  to  pay  us  an  occasional  visit.  He  always  finds 
the  string  on  the  outside  of  the  door  at  G.  F.  C. 

Miss  Heiskell,  who  has  had  fine  advantages  in  New 
York  City,  has  charge  of  the  art  department.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  on  having  such  fine  opportunities  in 
that  department. 

The  patient  sewing  teacher,  Miss  Pliraba  Thaxton,  lias 
a  class  in  the  Methodist  College,  Danville,  Va.  The 
girls  miss  their  lively  friend  since  the  click  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  heard  no  more. 

The  facilities  of  the  music  department  are  better  than 
ever  before,  for  our  hustling  music  director,  Professor 
Parker,  asserted  his  rights  and,  as  a  result,  new  pianos 
have  taken  the  place  of  old  ones. 

Our  college  home  is  now  brightened  by  the  motherly 
face  of  our  new  lady  principal,  Mrs.  Long.  Her  gentle 
dignity,  high  cultivation  and  unfailing  interest  in  every 
one  have  made  us  feel  indeed  that  we  have  a  college 
mother. 
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Miss  Alford,  our  art  teacher  for  the  past  four  years, 
stopped  over  a  few  hours  on  her  way  to  New  York  and 
other  northern  cities,  where  she  will  spend  some  time. 
On  her  return  she  will  take  charge  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Normal. 

For  two  weeks  girls  have  been  coming  from  every 
direction  until  now  the  old  walls  ringj  with  their  merry 
laughter.  Homesickness  has  had  but  a  poor  showing, 
for  Mr.  Peacock’s  remedy,  “hard  work,”  has  been 
adopted  by  the  ever  kind  and  thoughtful  teachers. 

The  school  now  numbers  125.  It  is  worth  mention 
that  the  sophmore  and  freshman  classes  are  unusually 
large,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  curriculum  has  been 
raised  and  girls  coming  to  enter  the  junior  and  soph- 
more  classes  have  to  enter  the  next  lower. 

The  Marvin  Missionary  Society  was  reorganized  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  8.  The  following  are  the  officers  : 

President — Minnie  E.  Clark  ;  1st  Vice  Pres. — Maude 
Castlebury  ;  Rec.  Secretary — Lizzie  Jones;  Treasurer — 
Annie  Pierce  ;  Cor.  Secretary — Lizzie  Sparger. 

The  Methodists  of  Greensboro  will  have  a  mass  meet- 

/ 

ing  in  the  new  church  next  Thursday  evening.  The 
popular  president  of  Trinity  and  Mr.  Stewart  will  be 
here  and  the  College  girls  look  forward  to  it  with  great 
pleasure  ;  for  Dr.  Kilgo  ever  finds  a  warm  welcome  at 
G.  F.  C. 

Miss  Page,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jesse  Page,  who  has 
charge  of  our  French  department,  is  one  of  our  gradu¬ 
ates.  For  the  past  twenty  months  she  has  been  in  France 
taking  a  special  course  in  her  chosen  language.  The 
enthusiastic  French  pupils  have  discarded  their  English 
mates  and  now  cluster  around  their  teacher  at  the 
FESTIVE  board. 
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Miss  Walton,  the  director  of  Elocution  of  1894- ’95 
gave  us  a  surprise  call  on  her  way  to  Farmville,  Va., 
where  she  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Normal.  She 
made  many  friends  here  who  will  miss  her  much  and 

always  be  glad  to  welcome  her  home  to  the  old  G.  F.  C. 

•  — 

In  this  day  of  craze  for  old  things,  the  college  has 
caught  the  spirit ;  for  within  the  last  week  “ ye  tallow 
candle  of  ye  olden  times”  has  served  to  light  the  tardy 
loiterer  along  the  “big  road”  to  diplomas.  But  ere 
many  burn  low,  a  new  dynamo  will  have  been  received, 
and  a  new  order  of  things  restored. 

The  Irving  Literary  Society  organized  with  many  new 
members,  and  a  number  of  old  ones.  The  officers  are: 
President  —  Lizzie  Jones;  1st  Vice  President  —  Annie 
Pierce  ;  2nd  Vice  President— Mollie  Pugh  ;  Secretary — 
Nellie  Mitchel ;  Treasurer — to  be  supplied  ;  Janitors — 
Louise  Allen  and  Maggie  Benson. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Reid  has  again  remembered  our  Library 
by  sending  us  the  following  valuable  books  :  The  Fa¬ 
mous  Women  of  the  New  Testament,  The  Famous  Wo¬ 
men  of  the  Old  Testament,  Wit  of  Women,  and  Phil¬ 
lips  Brooks  ;  The  Man,  The  Preacher,  The  Author.  Rev. 
P.  L.  Groome,  D.  D.,  also  kindly  remembered  us  by 
giving  the  Reading  Room  a  copy  ot  his  Rambles. 

The  Emerson  Literary  Society  has  opened  with  re¬ 
newed  force  and  determination.  Hard  drumming 
brought  a  crowd  of  new  members,  and  old  aild  new  ones 
are  hard  at  work*.  The  officers,  with  one  exception  re¬ 
turned  and  her  place  was  immediately  filled. 

President — Lizzie  Sparger  ;  1st  Vice-President — Meda 
Holder  ;  2nd  Vice-President — Sallie  Whitaker  ;  Secre¬ 
tary — Maude  Castlebury  ;  Treasurer— Mary  Stephens  ; 
Janitors — Bessie  Dunlap  and  May  Wells. 
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We  wish  to  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  following 
for  their  contributions  to  our  library  since  the  May  num¬ 
ber  appeared  : 


Miss  Alice  Sparger .  $  .75 

Houston  &  Brother .  2.50 

Miss  Julia  Jones .  1.00 

Miss  Nettie  Ferree . .*. .  8.00 

Moses  H.  and  Caesar  Cone . , .  25.00 

Miss  Kate  Sharpe*. .  5.00 

Miss  Annie  Branson .  5.00 

R.  D.  Gilmer,  Esq., .  5.00 

Miss  Bessie  Gainey . 1.00 


The  malady  which  was  so  prevalent  among  our  teach¬ 
ers  last  winter  seems  not  to  have  died  out.  The  germs 
baffl<  d  even  the  heavy  snowrs  ;  for  news  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  that  another  teacher  has  fallen  a 
victim,  and  will  not  be  back  with  us  this  year.  While 
we  mourn  our  own  loss,  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  “afflicted  family/’  Ah  !  Cupid,  such  is  the  work 
of  thy  unrelenting  hand  !  To  her  who  on  the  18th  loses 
her  identity  as  Miss  Cornett  in  assuming  the  more 
classical  title  of  “Mrs.  Browning,”  The  Message  ex¬ 
tends  every  good  wish  for  a  long  life  of  peace,  prosperity 
and  happiness. 
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TV  In  iriiicoe  Department. 


Bessie  M.  Dunlap,  Lizzie.  P.  Jones,  Editors. 


Miss  Martha  Tyson  lives  in  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ida  Alexander  is  clerking  in  High  Point. 

Miss  Berta  Worsham  resides  at  Locust  Hill,  N.  C. 

Ud 

Miss  Nellie  Allen  is  teaching  in  Rockingham,  X3  C. 

Miss  Cora  Conrad  is  teaching  art  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Miss  E.  M.  Jones  is  now  at  her  home  in  Betliania,  N.  C. 

Miss  Eva  Miner  has  a  private  music  class  at  Stem,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Kate  White,  nee  Miss  Kate  Hunt,  lives  in  Oxford, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Mamie  Dunlap  now  has  a  music  class  in  Mathews, 

N.  C. 

Miss  Ida  Hunt,  ?82,  is  now  Mrs.  Ida  White,  of  Oxford, 

N.  C. 

Mrs.  Stokes  Clarke,  nee  Miss  Florence  Lea,  lives  ■. 
Cedar  Hill,  N.  C. 

Miss  Hattie  Allen,  now  Mrs.  Henry  Drake,  is  lh 
in  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Robert  Dalton,  nee  Miss  Lillie  Moir,  lives  in 
Winston,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bettie  Ogburn  is  now  known  as  Mrs.  William 
Hill,  of  Winston,  N.  C. 

Miss  Emma  Moir,  now  Mrs.  Emma  Martin,  makes  her 
home  in  Stewart,  Va. 

I 
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Miss  Tempie  Betts  is  teaching  near  Gulf,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sudie  Hunt,  ’94,  teaches  a  public  school  near 
Oxford. 

Miss  Lola  McKinne  is  teaching  music  in  Alleghany 
county . 

Mrs.  D.  James,  nee  Miss  Mangie  Cherry ,  lives  in  Green¬ 
ville  N.  C. 

Miss  E.  S.  Moore,  ’82,  is  now  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Vivian  Debnam  is  teaching  music  in  the  Mor- 
risville  Academy. 

Miss  May  Young,  ’95,  has  a  school  near  her  home,  at 
Polenta,  N.  C. 

Miss  Nelie  Spence  is  visiting  Miss  Mattie  Sedberry, 
of  Fayetteville. 

Miss  Ruth  Burroughs  is  teaching  at  her  home  in 
Conway,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  James  Cunningham,  nee  Miss  Bobbie  Bell,  lives 
in  Pineville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Kate  Wright,  now  Mrs.  Walter  Curtis,  lives  in 
Winston,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Robert  Kluttz,  nee  Miss  Jennie  Ingram,  is  now  in 
Baltimore  studying  art. 

Miss  Lyla  Barrett  has  a  position  as  book-keeper  at  her 
home,  in  Marion,  S.  C. 

Miss  Lollie  Moore  is  teaching  art  in  the  Graded  School 
in  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Turrentine,  who  was  Miss  Nonie  Atwater, 
is  living  in  Winston,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Hampton,  ’56,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Thomas,  lives  in  Thomasville,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Rosa  Butler,  ’88,  of  Rockingham,  is  now  the  wife 
of  Mr.  George  Steele,  of  the  same  place. 

Miss  Annie  Renn,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Renn,  has 
a  position  as  stenographer  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Hen¬ 
rietta,  N.  C. 

Miss  Pearl  Powell,  one  of  New  Berne’s  most  popular 
young  ladies,  has  been  made  Mascot  of  the  New  Berne 
Fire  Company. 

’Tis  with  sorrow  that  we  announce  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Smith,  nee  Miss  Fannie  Gwyn,  at  her  home  in  Elkin, 
N.  C.,  last  spring. 

Miss  Emma  Parker,  Sal.  ’95,  is  now  governess  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Turnage,  at  Ormondsville,  N.  C.  Much 
success  to  you,  Emma. 

Miss  Ella  Bruton,  who  was  valedictorian  of  her  class  in 
Baltimore  last  year,  spent  the  past  summer  in  Europe, 
and  now  has  a  studio  in  Baltimore. 

Miss  Bessie  Gibbons,  ’95,  is  at  her  home  in  Jonesboro, 
“having  a  good  time,”  we  hear.  Can’t  you  spare  us 
some  of  your  time  occasionally,  Bess? 

The  friends  of  Miss  Sudie  Wells,  of  Wilson,  will  be 
grieved  to  hear  of  her  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  her  father. 
You  have  our  sympathy,  Sudie. 

Miss  Erma  Owens,  from  Littleton,  was  married 
August  21st  to  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  wdio  is  now 
studying  at  Trinity  College  to  enter  the  ministry. 

We  are  sorry  that  Miss  Alice  Hester,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  one  of  the  literary  editors  of  The  Message 
for  this  session,  has  not  returned.  We  hear  that  you 
had  to  stay  at  home  to  keep  house  for  your  father.  Is 
that  all,  Alice,  or  are  you  learning  that  art  for  some 
other  purpose? 
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The  Message  also  extends  its  warmest  sympathy  to 
Miss  Liza  Webb,  of  Rockingham,  and  to  Miss  Rena 
Smith,  who  were  recently  bereaved  by  the  death  of  their 
mothers . 

Miss  Minnie  Johns,  formerly  of  Auburn,  is  now  Mrs. 
Yates,  of  Raleigh.  Her  husband  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  Professors  of  the  State  Agricultu¬ 
ral  and  Mechanical  College. 

Miss  Fannie  Parker,  ’94,  is  now  at  the  Boston  Con¬ 
servatory,  taking  a  special  course  in  French  and 
Elocution.  We  feel  sure  that  she  will  maintain  a  high  , 
standard,  and  make  a  success  of  hei*  work. 

Miss  Lizzie  Davis,  ’94,  is  teaching  in  the  Oxford  Asy¬ 
lum.  We  feel  sure,  Lizzie,  that  the  little  orphans  have 
found  you  to  be  a  kind  friend,  as  well  as  teacher.  May 
you  have  much  happiness  and  success  in  your  work. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  sad  death 
of  Mrs,  Betts,  formerly  Miss  Loula  Brooks,  ’83,  which 
took  place  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Sept.  17tli.  The  bereav¬ 
ed  family  have  our  warmest  sympathy  in  this  hour  of 
affliction. 

Miss  Sallie  Betts  began  her  school  at  Zion  on  Monday 
of  last  week  with  a  good  attendance.  Miss  Betts  is  a 
very  accomplished,  cultured  and  captivating  young  lady 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  she  is  so  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  community  in  which  she  has  made  so  many 
friends . — Rockingham  Rocket. 

The  editors  of  The  Message  wish  to  express  their 
sincere  thanks  to  Miss  Julia  Jones,  of  Bethania,  N.  C., 
for  her  kind  letter,  expressing  such  a  deep  interest  in 
her  Alma  Mater  and  its  little  journal ;  and,  also,  for  the 
information  about  some  of  the  “old  girls,”  which  is  in¬ 
deed  acceptable  to  the  Alumnae  editors. 
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Miss  Alice  Sparger,  one  of  last  year’s  brightest  grad¬ 
uates,  is  teaching  a  private  school  at  her  home  in  Mt. 
Airy.  She  has,  as  several  others,  proved  her  loyalty  to 
The  Message  by  sending  in  her  subscription  promptly. 

Miss  Calla  Givens,  Val.  ’95,  is  teaching  a  school  at 
Laurel  Bluff,  N.  G.  We  wish  for  her  much  happiness 
and  success  in  her  work,  and  congratulate  her  patrons 
on  securing  a  teacher  of  such  high  type,  both  morally 
and  mentally. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  Miss  Etta  Stockard,  one  of 
the  bright  graduates  of  ’95,  with  us  again.  She  boards 
with  us  now,  while  teaching  in  the  graded  school  of  this 
city,  and  it  makes  us  feel  like  “old  times”  to  see  her 
cheery  face  among  us. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  Miss  Blanche  Wemple,  of 
’95,  with  us  for  a  few  days  at  the  opening  of  this  ses¬ 
sion.  Her  bright  cheerful  company  helped  to  keep  off 
the  “blues,”  that  gloomy  visitor,  so  much  dreaded  by 
school-girls . 

Miss  Julia  Moore,  who  was  a  student  of  this  college 
the  past  session,  and  who  is  a  sister  to  our  much-beloved 
teacher,  Miss  Moore,  is  now  teaching  elocution  in  the 
Presbyterian  College  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  We  wish  you 
much  success,  Julia,  in  your -new  work. 

Misses  Pearl  Carver  and  Bessie  Brown,  ’95,  the  Al¬ 
umnae  editors  of  The  Message  last  session,  are  at  their 
respective  homes  now  in  Forestville  and  Raleigh.  They 
visited  extensively  during  the  summer  among  their 
relations  and  friends,  and,  we  understand,  had  “a  most 
charming  time . ”  We  hope,  girls,  that  you  did  not  “lose 
your  heart”  while  away  ;  we  also  want  to  be  remembered 
and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  you  both 
before  very  long. 
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Miss  Bertha  Lee,  Val.  ’92,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  has 
been  in  Europe  since  the  first  of  June,  pursuing  a  higher 
course  of  studies.  We  are  indeed  sorry  to  learn  that  her 
trip  abroad  has  been  marred  by  sickness. 

Miss  Lena  Hudgins,  ’88,  was  married  last  July,  at  her 
home  in  Goldsboro,  to  Mr.  Mac  Arnold,  formerly  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Trinity  College.  The  Message  congratulates 
Mr.  Arnold  on  securing  so  beautiful  and  accomplished  a 
bride,  and  extends  to  them  both  its  best  wishes  for  a 
bright  and  prosperous  life. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Miss  Hattie  Dale,  of  New  Berne, 
and  Mr.  Roscoe  Nunn,  of  Raleigh,  were  married  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride’s  mother,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Dale.  The 
many  friends  of  the  popular  bride  will  echo  the  hearty 
congratulations  which  The  Message  extends  to  the 
happy  couple.  They  make  their  home  in  Raleigh. 

Many  thanks  to  Miss  Florence  Dixon  for  her  encour¬ 
aging  words  and  subscription  to  The  Message.  We 
agree  with  her  that  “it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  old  girls  to 
try  to  make  The  Message  interesting,”  and  we  feel 
sure  that  if  all  of  them  were  as  loyal  as  she,  our  paper 
would  be  such  as  they  might  feel  even  a  greater  pride  in . 

G.  F.  College  has  cause,  we  think,  to  be  proud  of  many 
of  the  young  ladies  it  sends  forth,  equipped  to  meet  the 
battles  of  life.  Four  more  competent  and  able  teachers 
than  Miss  Lillian  Long,  Miss  Minnie  Moore,  Miss  Annie 
Page  and  Miss  Ava  Fleming,  can  be  seldom  found. 
Misses  Page  and  Fleming,  who  have  been  added  to  the 
faculty  of  this  school  since  the  past  session,  have  already 
fully  evidenced  their  rare  ability,  and  the  college  should 
be  congratulated  on  securing  women  so  eminently  fitted 
for  their  respective  work.  Miss  Page  has  just  returned 
from  Europe,  where  she  has  been  for  the  past  two  years, 
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perfecting  herself  in  modern  languages.  And  now,  how 
delighted  we  are  to  claim  “our  College  Mother,”  Mrs. 
Z.  A.  Long,  an  alumna,  also,  of  this  college,  who,  by  her 
sweet  face,  firm  yet  gentle  manner,  and  motherly  symp¬ 
athy,  has  entirely  captivated  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  such  an  unusually  large 
number  of  the  alumnae  of  this  college  with  us  during 
our  last  commencement  exercises  ;  it  is  always  pleasant 
and  encouraging  to  us  to  see  the  loyalty  which  the  old  girls 
manifest  for  their  Alma  Mater.  Everv  one  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  exercises,  especially  the  alumnae  address,  de¬ 
livered  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hays,  which  will  be  published  in 
The  Message  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not 
hear  it.  Among  the  many  familiar  faces  of  the  old  girls 
we  recognized  those  of :  Miss  May  Hendren,  of  New 
Berne;  Miss  Mabel  Chadwick,  of  Beaufort;  Miss 
Mayme  Gulley,  of  Goldsboro  ;  Miss  Emma  Lcwry,  of 
Kernersville  ;  Miss  Sudie  Hunt,  of  Oxford  ;  Miss  Beulah 
Mitchell,  of  Oxford  ;  Miss  Della  Wall,  of  Madison  ;  Miss 
Corinn-a  Brooks,  of  Bushy  Fork;  Miss  Maggie  Long,  of 
Roxboro  ;  Miss  Alla  Troy,  of  Weldon  ;  Miss  Lizzie  Carver, 
of  Forestville  ;  Miss  Monte  Christian,  of  Mt.  Gilead; 
Miss  Fannie  Parker,  of  Henderson  ;  Miss  Julia  Jones,  of 
Bethania ;  Miss  Jennie  Grady,  of  Halifax;  Miss  Eva 
Miller,  of  Winston;  Miss  Irene  Mitchell,  of  Franklin- 
Ton;  Miss  Capitola  Grainger,  of  Kinston;  Mrs.  William 
Branson,  of  Durham. 

1 
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Exchange  Department, 


Kathryn  E.  Griffin,  Lottie  Utley,  Editors. 


A  suitabte  location  for  untruthful  persons  :  A.  low, 
lying  tongue  of  land. — Ex. 

What  will  the  woman  shoo  the  chickens  with,  when 
she  wears  bloomers? — Atchison  Globe. 

We  never  graduate  in  religion  ;  because  the  nearer  we 
are  to  God,  the  more  we  see  there  is  to  be  learned. — Ex. 

Why  is  a  young  man  up  a  telegraph  pole  like  a  young 
man  trying  to  raise  a  mustache?  It  is  hard  work  to  get 
down.— ‘Ex. 

In  looking  over  our  exchanges  we  were  sorry  not  to 
see  The  Archive  and  University  Magazine.  What’s  the 
matter? 

The  fact  that  you  have  no  taste  for  life  is  no  sign  that 
you  have  too  much  religion.  It  may  be  liver  trouble. — 
Bible  Reader. 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what 
you  can  do  well,  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do — with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  fame.— Ex. 

As  we  have  not  yet  received  many  of  our  college  mag¬ 
azines  in  our  Exchange  Department,  this  issue  will  be 
composed  chiefly  of  clippings. 

Among  our  large  number  of  exchanges,  the  most 
popular  dailies  are  the  News  and  Observer  and  Charlotte 
Observer.  The  girls  await  anxiously  their  arrival  and 
wish  for  them. 
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The  man  who  has  so  much  money  that  he  doesn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  would  know  just  what  to  do  if 
he  did  not  have  it. — Pack. 


Exercise  will  do  for  your  body  what  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  will  do  for  your  mind — educate  and  strengthen  it. 
Plato  called  a  man  lame  because  he  exercised  the  mind 
while  the  body  was  always  allowed  to  suffer. — Ex. 

In  the  Ar.  C.  Advocate  of  September  4th  appeared  an 
article  on  the  “New  Woman.”  It  expresses  our  idea 
exactly.  To  us,  the  “new  woman”  is  only  a  fad,  and 
will  soon  vanish.  God  grant  that  our  sweet,  innocent 
girls  may  not  so  far  dishonor  their  good  name  as  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  so-called  “new 
woman.” 


Among  our  exchanges  we  are  glad  to  find  the  The 
Ravi's  Horn,  The  Carolina  Methodist ,  Wesleyan  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate,  Sunday-School  Times,  N .  C.  Christian  Advo¬ 


cate,  Biblical  Recorder,  North  Wilkesboro  News,  Teacher's 
Institute,  Greensboro  Patriot,  etc.,  many  of  which  con¬ 
tain  articles  worthy  of  note,  but  space  forbids  any  fur¬ 
ther  comment. 


There  is  a  very  important  question  of  political  econ¬ 
omy,  as  well  as  one  of  morals,  in  the  following:  “A 
bushel  of  corn  makes  four,  gallons  of  whiskey.  It  sells 
for  sixteen  dollars  at  retail.  The  government  gets  three 
dollars  and  sixty  cents  ;  the  railroad  gets  one  dollar ; 
the  manufacturer  gets  four  dollars  ;  the  farmer,  for  the 
corn,  gets  forty  cents  ;  the  drinker  gets  delirium  tremens. 
And  yet  there  is  another  item  in  the  account — Satan  gets 
the  soul. — Ex. 
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FOR  YOU. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  “  hard  times  ”  last  year,  our  ap¬ 
peal  for  your  support  in  our  journalistic  efforts  met  with 
a  most  generous  response.  The  Message  more  than 
paid  expenses,  and  the  money  cleared  was  used  in  buying 
books  for  our  new  Reading  Room.  Our  magazine  was 
a  success  financially,  to  say  the  least,  and  we  hope  by 
your  co-operation  to  make  it  a  success  this  year. 

If  any  are  inclined  to  criticise  its  literary  merit,  please 
be  charitable  and  remember  it  is  the  production  of  “only 
a  school  girl.” 

Our  subscription  list  is  not  yet  burdensome  ;  we  feel 
that  our  friends  haven’t  deserted  us,  but  have  merely 
overlooked  the  fact  that  we  have  begun  work  again. 
We  would  suggest  that  they  send  in  their  fifty  cents 
promptly  )  for,  like  the  widow  of  old,  we  will  not  be 
silenced,  and  it  will  be  said  of  us:  “Those  editors 
trouble  much.” 

Now  this  exhortation  appeals  not  only  to  the  alumme 
and  patrons,  but  more  especially  to  you,  and  we  shall 
highly  appreciate  your  patronage,  and  will  endeavor  to 
repay  your  kindness. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  ALUMNAE  OF  GREENSBORO 
FEMALE  COLLEGE,  AT  THE  COM¬ 
MENCEMENT  OF  1895, 


BY  MRS.  JOHN  W.  HAYS. 

[  Continued  from  last  month.  ] 

But  honor  to  whom  honor  Is  clue.  A  nut  without  a 
kernel  is  useless,  Adam  with  his  magnificent  propor¬ 
tions  was  but  a  mass  of  clay  ’till  God  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  The  majestic  ship  was  built, 
the  waters  were  inviting  ;  but  where  the  power  to  launch 
her?  Where  the  thousands  of  dollars  needed  to  equip 
her  and  keep  her  sails  spread  to  the  breeze?  The  church 
was  already  carrying  heavy  burdens  and  though  her 
escutcheon  was.  unsullied,  her  coffers  were  depleted.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  dark  hour  for  the  dear  old  college.  A 
heavy  debt  which  after  honest  effort  and  much  worry  was 
still  unpaid,  hung  over  her  like  a  pall  of  thick  darkness. 
Here  she  stood  adorned  as  a  bride  for  the  groom,  beauti¬ 
ful,  attractive,  worthy,  “Who  giveth  this  bride  awray?” 
No  answer.  Alas  !  it  came  to  the  inevitable.  Our  alma- 
mater  must  be  sold  for  debt. 

Right  here  God  raised  up  a  big-hearted  brotherhood  of 
nature’s  noblemen,  our  present  directors.  They  stepped 
forward,  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  with  mag¬ 
nanimity  almost  unparalled,  again  declared  “A  Metho¬ 
dist  College  for  North  Carolina  girls.” 

We  know  these  men.  They  are  among  us.  Their 
money  is  a  Heaven-endowment  fund  that  lubricates  the 
machinery.  They  stand  like  watchmen  on  the  tower, 
quick  to  respond  to  every  need.  They  will  enlarge  the 
building  if  necessary.  They  are  placing  within  reach  of 
our  daughters  any  and  all  modern  helps  to  education. 
In  short,  they  declare  a  willingness  to  do  what  the  pat- 
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nonage  demands ;  and  this  not  an  investment  for  profit. 
The  full  measure  of  their  ambition  will  be  realized  when 
the  building  is  filled  with  girls  whose  true  aim  is  Godly 
education . 

As  for  our  present.  Young  ladies  of  the  college,  your 
present  is  ever  present.  I  cast  my  eye  among  you  and 
see  the  women  of  the  year  2000. 

Representative  women,  fed  from  the  fullness  of  this 
great  brain  force, — Greensboro  Female  College.  Are  you 
awake  to  your  opportunities?  What  is  your  conception 
of  the  future?  Have  you  ever  though  of  the  early  train¬ 
ing  of  women  like  Susannah  Wesley,  Martha  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  many  noble  women  whose  characters  for  ear- 
nestness  and  fidelity  have  been  reflected  in  the  sons  who 
have  shaped  the  destinies  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  mor¬ 
tals?  I  do  not  imaging  that  they  were  listless  girls, 
aimless,  or  indifferent.  Do  you? 

The  world  needed  these  women  and  it  needs  you. 
These  are  days  of  unrest.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  great 
world  movements.  Women  are  mad  for  action.  They 
are  tiring  of  the  old  paths  and  imagine  they  must  launch 
out  into  other  waters.  Heaven  protect  them  from  get¬ 
ting  beyond  their  depth  ! 

We  would  not  call  these  enjoyable  conditions.  They 
are  brought  witli  more  or  less  of  charges,  and  these  are 
indices  of  more  or  less  of  good  and  evil.  Evolution  is 
the  open  Sesame  that  greets  us  on  all  sides.  We  cannot 
see  the  result  as  a  whole  ;  but  we  may  be  equipped  for 
action.  When  the  flood-tide  of  opportunity  arises  wher- 
by  we  may  seize  the  good,  let  us  spring  forward  and  act. 
Florence  Nightengale  never  once  shrank  back  when  the 
crv  of  distress  reached  her  from  the  battle  fields  of  the 

t/ 

Crimea.  The  wail  of  humanity  is  ever  on  the  air.  Pre¬ 
pare  yourselves  now  for  meeting  future  demands  on  your 
time  and  talent,  on  your  brain  and  brawn. 
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Bring  into  the  foreground  of  college  life  your  best  posi- 
bilities.  Let  the  fibres  of  character  you  are  now  weaving, 
tighten  and  strengthen  into  unbreakable  cords  within 
whose  radius  there  shall  be  an  ever  present  breath  of 
purity.  Your  fairy  chains  of  girlish  imagination  should 
be  hammered  into  realistic  power  for  good,  whereby  you 
can  grapple  with  facts,  not  theories.  These  rose  colored 
shells  gathered  along  the  sweet  bypaths  of  youth  are  to 
be  as  lily  work  in  the  decorations  of  the  temple  of  future 
womanhood,  a  happy  blending  of  the  substantial  and 
the  aesthetic.  That  which  tastes  bitter  to  your  inex¬ 
perienced  palate  now,  may  in  time  prove  the  treasured 
sweet  drops  in  your  life. 

Remember,  I  bring  you  experience  of  a  school,  girl. 
I  also  bring  a  leaf  from  a  woman’s  diary. 

Some  one  asks,  what  has  become  of  all  the  bright  girls 
of  the  past?  It  is  answered, — “administering  suitable 
doses  of  paregoric  to  the  bright  girls  of  the  future.” 
Well  that  is  a  good  work  and  should  be  done  by  a  dis¬ 
creet  person.  But  if  woman  mistake  her  mission,— if 
father  and  mother  are  at  the  polls  and  grandmother  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  woman’s  congress,  and  old  Nursey  stump 
speeching,  whose  baby  is  Bobby  then?  Who  adminis¬ 
ters  the  suitable  dose  of  paregoric?  There  never  wTas  in 
the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  that  created  thing  that  could 
administer  paregoric  to  my  baby. 

The  fireside  angel,  mother,  wife  and  sister  should  not 
trail  her  pure  plumage  in  the  lucre  of  politics  and  be¬ 
come  a  mere  commodity. 

Woman  is  the  crowning  capstone  to  manhood.  She 
steps  to  earth  with  God’s  signet  on  her  brow.  Man 
draws  her  lovingly  to  his  side  and  says,  “teach  me  to  wear 
the  signet.” 

Oh!  but  says  the  tempter,  this  is  political  fruit, 
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female  suffrage !  Pluck  and  eat.  All !  might  not  na* 
ture  again  “sigli  through  all  her  works,  and  give  signs 
of  woe  that  all  is  lost.” 

Is  the  time  ripe  (or  the  fruit  either)  for  this  step  on 
our  part?  Might  not  this  knowledge  instead  of  making 
us  as  gods  turn  to  ashes  on  our  lips?  We  might  be  like 
Mother  Goose’s  little  military  hero  who  in  the  pride  of 
his  regimentals  exclaimed 

“Call  me  not  a  boy, 

Call  me  not  a  girl, 

Call  me  just  a  soldier. ” 

It  is  told  of  a  certain  Western  woman  who  was  fully 

*j 

in  rapport  with  this  female  suffrage  idea  that  on  one 
occasion  she  was  called  to  serve  as  juryman  (I  say  jury* 
man  advisedly) .  “There,”  said  her  husband,  “it  has 
come  at  last;  the  one  thing  I  feared  most.  The  idea  of 
you  setting  on  a  jury  1” 

Of  course  she  gave  the  over  night  to  intense  study  as 
to  what  to  wear.  That  settled,  of  course  she  went, 
back  and  forth,  day  after  day,  until  her  husband’s 
patience  was  well  nigh  threadbare.  But  was  she  not  a 
j  uryman  ? 

Imagine  the  consternation  of  the  whole  court  toward 
the  close  of  the  evidence,  when  our  juryman,  on  reading 
a  note  handed  her  from  her  home,  sprang  toward  the 
door. 

“Return  to  your  seat,  madam,”  thundered  the  Judge. 

“Return?  I?  Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  wraste  my 
time  on  you  and  your  old  jury  box  and  my  baby  at  home 
with  a  Dutch  coffee  spoon  in  its  stomach?  Not  I  sir  !  ” 

“Well,  but,”  says  our  sister  across  the  line,  “shan’t 
you  avail  yourself  of  the  franchise  and  vote?”  Certainly, 
vote  for  our  own  protection  and  tender  keeping.  Has 
the  Southern  woman  ever  been  else  than  the  queen  royal 
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of  her  husband’s  home  and  heart?  Will  the  elements  of 
true  womanhood  ever  attune  themselves  to  any  sweeter 
key  than  that  which  dominates  home,  where  the  score 
is  complete  in  the  vigorous,  manly  strokes  of  the*father 
and  brother  and  tender,  more  sympathetic  ones  of  mother 
and  sister?  Was  there  ever  a  prouder,  happier  woman 
than  thatRoman  mother  who  said,  pointing  to  her  sons, 

‘  ‘  these  are  my  j ewels .  ’  ’ 

I  am  conscious  of  treading  on  disputed  ground  along 
this  line  of  thought,  and  perhaps  I  am  a  link  in  a  chain 
that  was  forged  too  long  ago  to  connect  with  this  new 
era  ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  Southern  womanhood  should 
remain  incorruptible  and  undefiled  and  fade  not  away. 
Her  star  is  surely  in  the  ascendant  when  she  stands  on 
this  platform,  one  that  has  been  loyally  and  lovingly 
and  legally  erected  for  her  by  the  highest  type  of  civil¬ 
ized  government. 

“A  little  lower  than  the  angels,” — should  we  be  mal¬ 
contents?  God  said -to  them,  not  to  Adam  alone  nor  to 
Eve  alone,  but  to  them , — “have  domain  over  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.”  We  can  all  read 
these  lines,  and  also  between  the  lines. 

Man  and  woman  are  the  human  unit,  each  a  half  of 
the  perfect  whole.  I  have  always  advocated  woman’s 
rights  in  the  high  sense  of  woman’s  best  possibilities 
and  best  environments.  Let  her  found  hospitals,  build 
homes  of  refuge  for  the  unfortunate,  teach,  preach,  phy¬ 
sic  and  farm.  She  may  shoe  a  horse  or  run  a  train. 
There  are  a  thousand  avenues  open  to  her  now  which 
make  her  self  reliant,  avenues  where  she  can  compete 
with  man  and  even  excel  him  ;  but  for  the  mere  privi¬ 
lege  of  casting  her  vote  at  the  polls,  wrangling  for  posi¬ 
tion,  trailing  her  womanly  and  delicate  sensibilities  in 
the  filthy  slums  of  politics — it  seems  to  me  a  long  step 
down  and  out. 
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Parents,  teachers,  friends,  let  us  educate  our  children 
upward.  Neglect  this,  and  we  may  expect  evil  and  only 
evil  continually.  Ignorance  has  a  narrow  outlook  and 
is  easily  captured  by  flaunting  banners,  hurrahs  and 
pageantry. 

The  higher  type  of  education  has  abroad  horizon,  and 
commands  a  far  reaching  outlook.  The  vigorous  brain 
is  ever  on  the  watch  for  advanced  thought,  and  the  man 
or  woman  who  is  educated  surely  has  the  advantage  in 
discriminating  and  selecting  wholesome  mental  pabulum. 
Advanced  thought  need  not  misguide  us.  Education 
should  make  woman  more  womanly,  and  man  more 
manly,  lifting  and  dispelling  the  clouds  of  ignorance  that 
we  may  discern  more  nicely  and  discharge  more  faith¬ 
fully  the  duties  in  our  every  day  paths. 

Some  one  asks — is  woman  developing  into  higher  wo¬ 
manhood  or  into  what  is  called  manhood?  Let  us  hope 
and  aim  to  create  opportunities  for  extended  usefulnes, 
that  with  time  we  may  count  benedictions  where  now 
alas  !  we  often  count  curses. 

Man  can  only  be  what  woman  makes  him.  He  will 
rise  as  high  as  she  raises  the  banner  “  Excelsior”  and  will 
touch  the  highest  round  of  the  ladder  of  fame  baptized 
in  her  tears  and  radiant  with  the  light  of  her  eye.  The 
daintiest  floral  field  is  not.  more  sensitive  to  sunshine 
and  to  the  soft  south  wind  than  is  man  to  woman’s 
sympathy  and  encouragement. 

Our  future.  We  have  been  passing  for  thirty  years 
through  a  wonderful  revolution.  What  does  it  signify 
to  us  who  watch  from  the  standpoint  of  fathers  and 
mothers  and  teachers?  We  see  dangerous  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty.  We  see  the  greed  of  gain  and  the 
vast  chasms  that  separate  the  rich  from  the  poor.  We 
hear  complaints,  mutterings  and  perpetual  notes  of  dis¬ 
cord.  This  should  not  be.  May  we  not  assauge  this 
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growing  malady  by  mild  applications  of  precept  and  ex¬ 
amples? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  wealth  of  this  country 
has  increased  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  last  thirty 
years  but  that  the  wages  of  the  laborer  with  their  pur¬ 
chasing  power  have  remained  about  the  same.  When, 
these  facts  and  figures  are  turned  with  full  light  upon 
individual  experience,  they  worry  and  exasperate.  It 
behooves  the  peace  maker  to  train  the  young  and  rising 
generation  to  a  just  appreciation  of  this  condition  and 
of  the  true  relation  between  the  pauper  and  the  million¬ 
aire. 

Are  the  millions  of  dollars  in  the  country  wrapped  in  a 
napkin  and  hidden  away?  I  think  not.  We  must  be 
but  just,  when  we  acknowledge  good  evolving  and  pro¬ 
gress  making  the  track  of  the  financial  growth  of  this 
country. 

Look  at  our  public  institutions,  Gerard,  Vanderbilt, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Lick,  Cooper,  Cornell,  Vassal*,  Stanford 
and  many  others. 

Do  these  represent  locked  up  coffers  or  parsimonious 
spirits?  Individual  gifts,  generous  expenditure  of  hard 
earned  monies.  Heaven  bless  them  and  their  founders  ! 

As  a  State,  North  Carolina  too  is  awaking  to  liberal 
offerings.  Her  prosperity  manifests  itself  in  wide  open 
doors  for  education  and  the  general  betterment  of  her 
sons  and  daughters.  Her  money  is  planting  homes  for 
the  afflicted  and  unfortunate,  opening  schools  from  her 
grand  Md  western  mountains  to  the  sea-bathed  shores  of 
the  east.  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Salem,  Raleigh,  Louis- 
burg,  Littleton,  Murfreesboro  and  others  are  giving 
liberal  rates.  Oxford,  too,  is  doing  her  part.  She  points 
to  the  Orphan  Asylum  and  says,  behold  the  good  work 
of  good  men  !  Two  hundred  rosy  cheeked,  bright-eyed 
boys  and  girls  are  in  evidence  that  the  Masons  of  North 
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Carolina  are  not  hiding  their  Lord’s  money.  The  faith¬ 
ful  stewardship  of  J.  H.  Mills  and  his  worthy  successors, 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  Asylum  a  beautiful  home, 
together  with  the  donations  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  other  generous  gifts  have  resolved  themselves  into 
a  “ crown  of  stars  which  the  Righteous  Judge  shall  give 
them  in  that  day.” 

Right  here,  too,  side  by  side  with  us  stands  a  monu¬ 
ment  to ‘State  liberality.  From  the  youngest  acrobat  to 
the  dignified  president,  everything  bespeaks  help-help 
to  North  Carolina  womanhood.  She  (the  Normal  and 
Industrial)  educates  four  hundred  women  yearly.  These 
young  women  to  adorn  four  hundred  homes,  and  these 
homes  to  be  beacon  lights  to  four  hundred  other  homes. 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  is  the  newly 
equipped  steamer,  vigorous  and  hopeful,  with  huge 
engine  and  broad  capacity,  with  skilful  pilot  and  sea 
worthy  crew.  She  commands  the  admiration  of  every¬ 
one.  She  ploughs  the  waves  and  shouts  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  womanhood  her  watchword,  “ gloria  in  excellis, 
education  !  ’  ’ 

Greensboro  Female  College  is  the  storm-beaten  Invin¬ 
cible.  Born  with  the  maidenhood  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  coun  ting  these  forest  oaks  as  her  earliest  companions, 
she  wears  the  circlet  of  six  decades,  each  studded  with 
jewels  of  North  Carolina’s  fairest  girlhood  and  most 
polished  womanhood.  Anchored  to  the  State  by  the 
prayers  and  tears,  the  fire  and  sword  of  fifty  years,  she 
may  justly  be  called  the  great  battleship  that  has  con¬ 
tended  with  and  triumphed  over  the  hydra — Ignorance. 

North  Carolina  is  proud  of  her  oldest  college  for  women. 
The  college  is  proud  of  her  daughters  and  her  daughters 
are  proud  of  their  alma  mater.  We  are  proud  of  our 
pride . 

Let  none  of  our  schools  wither  into  premature  decay 
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for  lack  of  financial  aid.  The  town  that  can  educate  over 
one  thousand  persons  per  year,  as  I  am  told  that  Greens¬ 
boro  does,  is  a  city  on  a  hill,  and  is  and  should  ever  be 
the  glory  of  our  old  North.  State.  Any  appropriation  of 
North  Carolina  gold  and  silver  for  her  schools  will  be 
the  leverage  to  lift  North  Carolina  boys  and  girls  out  of 
ignorance  up  into  the  light  of  educated  citizenship  and 
power  for  good. 

Let  us  continue  to  turn  the  light  of  facts,  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  years  of  honest  outlook  and  the  nicest  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  what  are  our  actual  needs  into  one  united, 
generous  effort  for  the  best  possibilities  of  Southern 
womanhood  in  the  future.  Education  may,  with  truth, 
be  called  the  “ corner  stone  of  American  society.  ” 

Teach  our  children  that  knowing  a  thing  and  only 
'posing  as  knowing  it  represent  different  conditions,  that 
North  Carolina  was  wide  awake  when  she  adopted  as  her 
motto,  ‘‘Esse  quam  videri,  and  that  her  sons  and 
daughters  may  safely  bind  this  same  motto  as  a  sign 
upon  their  hands  and  as  frontlets  between  their  eyes. 

The  old  lady  who  boasted  of  reading  daily  from  her 
Bible  and  Am-Tra-Soc  (the  latter  a  contraction  for 
American  Tract  Society)  was  posing.  Those  contractions 
sounded  large  and  learned,  and  we  may  well  believe  that 
if  her  spiritual  food  from  the  Bible  was  assimilated  as 
was  the  literary  food  from  her  Am-Tra-Soc,  she  vet 
gropes  in  darkness.  We  admire  rather  the  youug  man 
who,  when  his  best  girl  asked  him  how  he  liked  Scott, 
answered  that  he  “never  read  nothing  from  Scott  but  his 
volumes,  and  that  had  such  quare  language  that  he  jest 
gin  it  up.”  He  made  open  confession,  unblusliingly. 

Our  young  people  need  much  guidance  along  this  line. 
They  rush  too  rapidly  through  school  and  reach  home 
when  their  minds  are  most  inquiring  and  receptive,  there 
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to  find  too  frequently,  alas !  an  introduction  to  the 
fashionable  world. 

Let  us  carry  on  the  training  already  begun.  Teach 
them  simplicity,  fidelity,  candor,  honesty  of  thought 
and  opinion.  Bring  them  in  contact  with  the  things 
which  are  pure— models  of  the  latest  type. 

Figures  are  valueless  in  computing  influence.  We  say 
that  an  angle,  right,  obtuse  or  acute,  contains  so  much 
space,  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  be¬ 
tween  two  points.  But  who  has  yet  dared  to  tabulate 
influence  ;  the  effect  of  one  life,  one  ephemeral  existence 
upon  another  life— another  ephemeral  existence? 

Read  Froude’s  life  of  Carlyle.  That  plain  old  Scotch 
woman  who  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  garden  roses  and 
plied  her  busy  needle  and  smoked  her  comfortable  little 
pipe,  she,  by  her  motherly  encouragement  and  sagacious 
admonition,  was  the  electric  battery  that  sent  the  current 
of  brain  force  down  the  circuit  into  a  “Sartor  Resortus,” 
a  “French  Revolution”  and  a  “Frederick  the  Great.” 
Thomas  Carlyle  was  a  man  of  gigantic  intellect,  his 
mind  a  great  motor  and  nothing  trite  or  commonplace 
flowed  from  his  pen.  But  that  little  unco  bonny  mither 
was  the  power  behind  the  throne. 

The  pyramids  do  not  crumble  nor  the  mountains  for¬ 
get  their  fastnesses ;  neither  let  us  swerve  one  iota, 
under  whatever  temptation,  from  the  high  resolve  to  be 
something.  Dig  deep,  plant  wisely — cultivate  cleanly 
and  reap  gloriously.  The  wheels  have  here  been  set  in 
motion,  the  bands  rotating,  the  machinery  lubricated  by 
line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept.  Discharge 
the  duty  that  presents  itself  first.  It  may  be  a  very 
plain  duty,  the  plainest  fabric  for  the  plainest  uses.  Let 
it  be  done  well.  With  a  well  poised  machine  we  feel  equal 
to  almost  any  task. 

Some  one  declares  that  the  American  girl  is  almost 
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extinct,  and  that  the  remedy  is  for  her  to  grasp  and 
cling  to  the  old  faith  of  maternity,  and  then  in  her  turn 
to  render  all  helps  to  establish  institutes  in  city  and  town 
when  every  girl  shall  come  out  of  the  future  co-operative 
household  and  receive  in  the  institute  such  training  as 
shall  fit  her  to  be  first  a  good  wife  and  mother,  and  next 
to  follow  to  its  delightful  possibilities  the  peculiar  bent 
of  her  own  mind.  What  then  shall  be  our  future? 
What  the  bent  of  our  minds?  Step  out  cautiously  young 
sisters.  Pull  the  veil  that  separates  your  outlook  upon 
the  future  slowly,  slowly. 

Be  girt  about  with  God’s  strong  armor  as  you  step 
across  the  threshold  into  the  wide,  wide  world.  Bind 
the  lessons  of  Christianity  learned  under  this  roof,  close 
to  your  hearts.  Bind  them  as  tablets  about  your  brow 
Grapple  the  Bible  to  your  side  and  learn  well  that  lesson 
of  glorified  humanity,  the  incarnation.  Study  the  alum¬ 
nae  of  Christs  school,  the  Marys,  Martha,  Salome  and 
others. 

“Each  life  that  fails  of  its  true  intent 
Mars  the  perfect  plan  its  master  meant.” 
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LOCAL  DEPARTMENT, 


Minnie  Clarke,  Sallie  Whitaker,  Editors. 


A  Senior  looking  np  victus  was  anxious  to  have  it 
mean  victuals. 

Oli!  we  have  a  nice  senior  class,  several  of  the  girls 
are  cutting  wisdom  teeth. 

Since  our  last  issue  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  new 
books  have  been  added  to  the  Reading  Room. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Rev.  Sam  Jones 
deliver  his  lecture  on  “ Shams  and  the  Genuine.” 

Two  of  our  Juniors  had  their  faces  brightened  and 
hearts  lightened  by  being  allowed  to  spend  Sunday  at 
home.  Hope  they  may  have  this  pleasure  often. 

For  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  the  girls  a  new  tennis 
court  has  been  added  and  fitted  out  by  the  College,  “love 
forty”  is  not  an  unfrequent  cry  on  the  Hill  these  days. 

Our  Senior  Class  now  numbers  one  less.  Miss  Louise 
Allen  has  been  compelled  to  break  our  number  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  failure  of  her  eyes.  We  miss  you  much, 
Louise. 

Teacher,  quite  hopeful,  after  a  tedious  explanation 
“Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  goose  and  goslin  ? 

Pupil,  promptly — “One  is  masculine,  the  other  femi¬ 
nine.” 

Our  College  Chaplain,  Dr.  Weaver,  pays  his  weekly 
visit  and  conducts  Chapel  services.  He  has  found  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  girls  who  always  welcome 
him  with  great  delight. 
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It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  hear  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Johnston,  of  Littleton,  N.  C.,  mother  of  our 
loved  class-mate.  We  sympathize  greatly  with  you, 
Claude,  in  your  deep  affliction. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Peacock  and  our  little 
pet  home,  after  a  two  week’s  visit  at  Trinity.  Mrs. 
Peacock’s  little  sister  Lucy  is  here  also.  Lucy,  you  have 
made  many  friends,  come  often. 

A  class  in  Physical  Culture  has  been  organized  and 
much  enthusiasm  is  shown.  Miss  Cozart,  the  director 
of  elocution  and  physical  culture  is  making  things 
“boom,”  and  above  all  making  her  department  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  features  in  college. 

Professor  in  glowing  terms  recomends  the  study  of 
Logic  saying  that  after  studying  it  three  months  you  will 
be  able  to  study  in  any  confusion.  Three  seniors  were 
eating,  talking  and  studying  at  the  same  time  when 
their  junior  room  mate  exclaimed  u  Well  if  that  is  the 
result  of  studying  Logic  I  would  like  to  take  it  too.” 

The  Reading  Room  is  under  many  obligations  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Odell  for  presenting  a  set  of  Librarian  Spofford’s 
Library  of  Famous  Characters  and  Famous  Events. 
This  is  a  magnificent  work,  and  when  we  remember  that 
it  cost  fifty  dollars,  we  feel  even  more  indebted  to  our 
kind  friend  for  this  substantial  remembrance. 

The  board  of  directors  met  in  the  reading  room  Oct.  1 , 
and  decided  to  do  away  with  all  class  honors  and  medals . 
Now  girls  let’s  see  how  much  better  work  you  will  do, 
for  it  is  improvement  we  want  not  honors.  The  theses  are 
required  to  be  of  a  much  higher  grade  than  heretofore, 
and  will  have  to  reach  a  certain  standard  before  you  are 
allowed  to  graduate. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Mclver  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Mr.  Wendling  whom  we  had  with  us  last  year. 
He  gave  his  new  lecture  “Unseen  Realities.”  Sunday 
afternoon  an  immense  audience  greeted  him  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  where  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  his  hearers  were  held  in  rapt  atten¬ 
tion,  spell-bound  by  his  grandest  theme,  “Is  Death  the 
End.” 

“The  bee  hath  ceased  its  winging 
To  flowers  at  early  morn  ; 

The  birds  have  ceased  their  singing, 

Sheaf’d  is  the  golden  corn  ; 

The  harvest  now  is  gathered, 

Protected  from  the  clime  : 

While  autumn  nodding  over  the  yellow  plain, 
Come  jovial  on.” 

September  24th,  the  anniversay  of  our  late  President’s 
death,  was  one  of  peculiar  sadness.  A  memorial  service 
was  held  in  the  Chapel.  Rev.  P.  L.  Groome,  D.  D., 
conducted  the  opening  exercises  and  President  Peacock 
read  a  paper  setting  forth  the  leading  facts  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Reid.  A  committee  selected  from  the  Faculty  pre¬ 
sented  suitable  resolutions  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  entire  Faculty  and  student  body. 

We  attended  the  grand  rally  at  our  new  church,  and 
Dr.  Kilgo’s  lecture  was  enjoyed  very  much,  but  the  real 
treat  came  next  morning,  when  he  gave  us  a  talk  at  our 
morning  service.  We  shall  always  welcome  him  to  our 
College  for  he  is  ever  loyal  to  G.  F.  C.  We  are  sorry 
that  he  doesn't  inspire  loyalty  in  the  hearts  of  our 
‘  ‘Cousins”  at  Trinity,  as  all  our  efforts  to  get  them  to  send 
on  their  subscriptions  have  thus  far  been  unavailing. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Bessie  M.  Dunlap,  Lizzie  P.  Jones,  Editors. 


Miss  Maggie  Yates  is  now  in  Texas,  visiting  relatives. 

Miss  Lizzie  Carver,  ’91,  teaches  music  at  Mt.  Olive, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Georgia  Lowe  expects  to  be  with  us  again  after 
Christmas. 

Miss  Lillie  Rowe  has  a  very  successful  music  class  in 
Newton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Audry  Chandler  is  taking  Art  lessons  in  Bessa- 
mer  Citv,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Wright,  who  was  Miss  Gussie  Coulter,  lives 
in  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Miss  Fannie  Lee  Thomas,  ’88,  of  Louisburg,  is  teach¬ 
ing  near  that  place. 

Miss  Madie  Taylor  is  teaching  a  private  tchool  near 
Hamer,  N.  C . 

Miss  Jennie  Rowland,  ’91,  is  teaching  school  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  State. 

Miss  Edith  Hagan,  ’92,  is  taking  Elocution  from  our 
teacher,  Miss  Cozart. 

Mrs.  John  Scott,  nee  Miss  Ena  Carrigan,.  is  now  visit¬ 
ing  her  parents,  in  Society  Hill,  S.  C. 

Miss  Minnie  Reid,  who  graduated  here  last  year,  is 
taking  a  post-graduate  course  here  this  year. 
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Mrs.  Eva  Woodburn  Mann  lives  in  Siler  City,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Medlin,  Miss  Sallie  Graflin,  lives  in  Florida. 

Miss  Annie  Gaster,  ’90,  teaches  music  in  Rockingham, 
N.  C. 

Mrs  E.  L.  Miller,  nee  Bettie  Ball,  ’85,  lives  in  Senecca, 
Kansas. 

Miss  ‘Mattie  Hendrix,  Mrs.  Geo.  Harris,  lives  in 
Lexington,  Ky. 

t  / 

Miss  Ellen  Brow,  Mrs.  Dr.  Will  Pemberton,  resides  at 
Monroe,  N.  C. 

Miss  Hettie  Minor,  ’90,  now  Mrs.  Hicks,  has  a  private 
school  in  Oxford. 

4 

Miss  Laura  Brower,  ’ 85 ,  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Harris,  of  Concord. 

Miss  Lessie  Leach,  ’95,  is  now  teaching  in  the  City 
Schools  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Nannie  Smith,  ’93,  has  a  position  with  the  Odell 
Hardware  Co.,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Fleta  Watkins  is  book-keeper  for  the  Columbia 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Ramseur. 

Miss  Minnie  Carraway,  ’89,  and  Miss  Lotta  Troy,  ’92, 
are  teaching  in  Littleton  Female  College. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Long,  a  student  here  in  ’77  and  ’78,  is 
engaged  in  teaching  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Gunter,  formerly  Miss  Carrie  Pell,  expects  to 
spend  the  coming  Winter  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Smith,  nee  Miss  Blanche  Blackwell,  ’91,  teaches 
music  in  her  husband’s  school  in  Creedmore,  N.  C. 

Miss  Florence  Lee,  who  was  married  several  years  ago 
to  Mr.  Stokes  Clark,  is  living  near  Ansonville,  N.  C. 
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MissHallie  Steele  was  married  several  years  ago  to  Mr. 
Walter  Covington,  and  they  now  reside  near  Rocking¬ 
ham. 

Miss  Annie  Fisher,  who  was  a  student  here  during  the 
session  of  ’93- ’94,  was  married  last  July  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Credle. 

Miss  Maggie  Gannon,  who  took  a  special  course  at  the 
Normal  last  year,  is  now  teaching  in  the  Graded  Schools 
in  this  citv. 

i 

The  friends  of  Miss  Nettie  V.  Lasley  will  regret  to  hear 
of  her  death,  which  occurred  at  her  home  in  Mebane, 
July  21st,  1895. 

Miss  Malta  Callahan,  ’92,  was  married  last  spring  to 
Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Fry,  of  the  N.  C.  Conference.  They  now 
live  at  Guilford  College. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  several  days  ago  from 
Miss  Dora  Vick,  who  was  returning  from  Hot  Springs 
to  her  home  in  Selma,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mattie  Atwater  has  a  position  as  music  teacher 
in  Texas,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  she  is 
succeeding  finely  in  her  work. 

Mrs.  Dr.  A.  W.  Mangum,  of  Chapel  Hill,  nee  Miss 
Laura  Overman  of  Salisbury,  is  visiting  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  N.  H.  D.  Wilson,  in  Franklinton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Carrie  Webster,  who  has  been  on  an  extended 
visit  to  Monroe  and  Charlotte,  was  in  town  to-day  on 
her  journey  home — Mangum. —  Charlotte  Observer. 

Miss  Pearl  Stimpson,  who  was  a  student  here  a  part 
of  last  session,  and  who  so  fully  deserves  the  love  and 
esteem  which  she  won  from  us  all,  has  our  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy  in  her  sad  affliction  in  the  death  of  her  mother 
during  the  past  summer. 
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Miss  Cora  Atwater,  ’88,  Mrs.  Ollie  Bynum,  is  living 
in  Texas.  Her  husband  is  a  successful  traveling  agent 
for  some  cotton  factories  of  the  ‘*Lone  Star  Stated’ 

The  frinds  of  Miss  Loula  Morris  were  delighted  to  have 
her  spend  a  night  and  day  in  college  last  week.  We  are 
glad  to  have  her  sister  Ida  with  us  this  year  and  we  hope, 
Loula,  that  this  will  induce  you  to  visit  us  often. 

Three  G.  F.  C.  girls,  after  changing  their  names, 
make  their  home  in  Asheboro  :  Miss  Annie  Pickard,  now 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Morris;  Miss  Myrtie  Herndon,  now  Mrs. 
John  Moffitt ;  Miss  Jean  Wade,  now  Mrs.  W.  D.  Rush. 

During  the  past  summer,  two  of  our  old  girls  launched 
out  into  the  sea  of  matrimony  :  Miss  Sallie  Swindell 
with  Mr.  William  Jones,  of  Lake  Landing,  N.  C.,  and 
Miss  Jennie  Carter,  with  Mr.  Allen  Midgett,  of  Fairfield, 

N.  C. 

’Tis  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  announce  the  death  of 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Johnston,  of  Littleton,  at  her  home,  Oct. 
7tli.  Our  tenderest  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  bereaved 
family,  especially  to  the  afflicted  daughter,  Claude,  who 
was  our  much  esteemed  school-mate  during  the  past  two 
sessions. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Laura  Doub,  who  resigued 
her  position  as  music  teacher  in  this  institution  spring 
before  last  in  order  to  spend  another  year  at  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music,  are  delighted  to  see  her  bright 
face  in  Greensboro  again.  We  hope  to  see  her  often  at 
the  College. 

Cupid  seems  to  have  been  busy  among  the  students  of 
G.  F.  C.,  judging  from  the  number  of  marriage  notices 
we  receive.  The  following  are  among  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  summer:  Miss  Lottie 
Watson,  of  Fayetteville,  was  married  to  Mr.  Ledbetter; 
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Miss  Pearl  Causey,  of  Greensboro,  to  Mr.  Chas.  Robert¬ 
son  ;  Miss  Sallie  McGehee,  ’92,  of  Madison,  to  Mr.  J.  F. 
Teague.  The  Message  extends  congratulations. 

An  alumna  of  G.  F.  College,  who  is  now  a  very  active 
member  in  the  Methodist  church  in  Greensboro,  desires 
to  request  through  the  columns  of  The  Message  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  Jones  Memorial  Window  to  be  placed  in 
the  new  church  here.  We  are  glad  to  extend  to  the  old 
girls,  who  knew  and  loved  Dr.  Jones,  this  opportunity 
of  perpetuating  his  memory.  We  hope  many  will  re¬ 
spond.  All  contributions  are  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Ireland,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Exchange  Department 


Kathryn  E.  Griffin.  Lottie  Utley,  Editors. 


Prayer  as  the  golden  key  which  should  open  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  lock  up  the  evening. — Ex, 

“Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  the  saddest  are 
these  :  I’ve  flunked  again. — Ex. 

“You  must  put  your  hand  into  a  man’s  heart  to  find 
out  how  much  he  is  worth,  not  into  his  pocket.” — Beecher. 

This  issue  of  the  Bible  Reader  contains  some  very 
helpful  suggestions  on  “How  to  Study  the  Bible.” 

“If  I  should  steal  a  kiss  from  you,  sweet  maid?” 

“Exchange  is  no  robbery,  sir,”  she  said. — Pack , 

Still  we  hear  nothing  of  the  U.  N.  C.  Magazine  or  the 
Trinity  Archive.  We  trust  that  we  liavs  not  been  lorgot- 

ten. 

“Sin  in  a  man  is  so  light  that  scarce  the  fine  of  a 
penny  is  imposed  ;  while  foiv  a  woman,  it  is  so  heavy  that 
no  repentance  will  wash  it  out.” — Thackery. 

It  is  not  by  turning  over  libraries,  but  by  repeatedly 
perusing  and  intently  contemplating  a  few  great  models 
that  the  mind  is  best  disciplined. — Ex. 

The  Tar  Heel  of  September,  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  the  Summer  School.  We  rejoice  with  them  in 
its  success  and  are  very  glad  that  the  women  manifested 
such  an  interest  in  education  and  only  hope  that  they 
will  continue  in  the  good  work  thus  started. 
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The  Ram’s  Horn  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  ex¬ 
changes.  It  comes  to  us  weekly  and  is  always  filled  with 
entertaining  matter  and  striking  illustrations.  The  illus¬ 
tration  on  the  first  page  is  always  very  noticeable. 

Friend  (to  artist)  :  “I  put  in  a  good  word  for  you 
to-day  with  old  Selfmacle.  He  wants  his  wife’s  jncture 
painted  badly,  and  I  told  him  that  you  were  just  the 
man  to  do  it. —  Ex. 

We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  the  North  Carolina 
Christian  Advocate,  not  only  because  of  its  being  printed 
in  our  town  but  on  account  of  the  many  excellent  arti¬ 
cles  contained  therein. 

We  are  glad  to  find  on  our  exchange  table  a  new 
Guilford  Collegian.  It  is  always  welcome  with  us. 
Among  other  articles  we  noticed  an  excellent  one  on 
“The  Poetry  of  the  Realms,”  by  one  of  the  seniors  of  the 
class  of  ’95. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Lodge  Weekly,  we  find  a  splen- 
ded  production  from  the  pen  of  D.  H.  Rector,  D.  D.,  of 
Michigan.  It  is  of  course,  very  interesting  to  those 

already  initiated  in  those  <k  wonderful  mysteries”  of  Odd 
Fellowship. 

Minnesota  has  a  Girl’s  School  of  Agriculture,  said  to 
be  the  only  one  in  the  country.  The  students  receive 
instruction  in  cooking,  canning,  sewing,  dairying,  fruit 
and  flower  culture,  household  chemistry,  etc.  It  is 
wholesome,  in  the  period  of  new  woman  clamor,  that 
there  are  still  some  young  women  who  are  taking 
active  steps  to  become  valuable  wives  and  educated 
mothers.  Man  should  find  in  woman  a  veritable  help¬ 
meet  and  an  inspiration. — Lexington  Dispatch. 

We  think  it  would  be  wise  if  more  colleges  and 

institutions  would  adopt  this  plan,  which  is  certainly  a 
very  excellent  one. 
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OUT  OF  SIGHT. 

She  put  her  arms  around  his  neck, 

And  for  a  season, 

He  disappeared^from  earthly  gaze 
As  stars  are  hid  in  sunlit  days  ; 

Those  lovely  arms,  so  wondrous  soft  and  fair, 

Were  in  those  monstrous  sleeves  that  women  wear, 
*  That  was  the  reason, 

A  LONGFELLOW  DINNER. 

VEGETABLES 

•  Lettuce  then  be  up  and  doing, 

Turnip  on  the  wrongs  of  life  ; 

Beet  our  rivals,  still  pursuing, 

Cabbage  honors  in  the  strife. 

FISH. 

Salmon  life  in  mournful  numbers, 

Flounders  in  an  empty  stream, 

Suckers  fancy  in  their  slumbers 

1/ 

Tales  are  far  from  what  they  seem, 

MEATS. 

Liver  die,  act  in  the  present, 

Lamb  life’s  evils  long  and  late  ; 

Steak  no  future  howe’er  pleasant, 

Chop  and  labor  while  you  wait. 

wine  List. 

Spirits  stilled  long  since  will  make  you 

Stout,  aggressive,  wise  and  brave, 

Alements  will  at  last  o’ertake  you, 

Beer  will  bear  you  to  the  grave . 

— Hustler . 
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Ladies  of  G.  F.  College  ! 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 


Dress  Goods,  Shoes,  Slippers,  or  anything  Ladies  Wear, 

Come  and  see  us.  Miss  Mamie  Doak  and  Miss  Effie 
Brock  will  take  pleasure  in  waiting  on  you,  and  we 
will  highly  appreciate  your  patronage. 

THACKER  &  BROCKMANN. 
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DO  NOT  NEGLECT  YOUR  TEETH ! 

W©  htve  st  Large  Assorfmeal  of 

FINE  TOOTH  BRUSHES, 

GOOD  TOOTH  BRUSHES, 

CHEAP  TOOTH  BRUSHES. 

1A/SE  ALSO  8-5  f\ \J  EE1 _ 

COLGATE’S  ANTISEPTIC  DENTAL  POWDER, 
SHEFFIELD’S  DENTIFRICE, 

LYON’S  TOOTH  POWDER, 

TOOTH  POWDER  (in  bulk). 
ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE, 

ZONWEISS, 

WHITE’S  TOOTH  SOAP, 

CARBOLIC  MOUTH  WASH, 

RUBIFOAM,  SOZODONT. 

SMITH;  &  GARDNER, 

C orncr  Opp,  Post  Office, 
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DR.  G.  W.  WHITSETT, 
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106i  South  Elm  St., 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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LITERARY 

DEPART  jVI  ENT. 

Annie  W.  Pierce, 

Maud  Castlebury,  Editors. 

THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  LITERATURE. 


The  confidence  and  trust  which  hold  so  large  a  place 
in  the  dispositions  of  all  children  naturally  render  them 
susceptible  to  every  emotion  and  credulous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  No  story  is  so  wild  and  improbable  that  they 
cannot,  in  their  boundless  imagination,  conceive  it  to 
be  possible  ;  and  the  more  weird  the  tale,  the  greater  is 
its  fascination  for  them. 

There  is  no  more  familiar  scene  than  that  of  a  group 
of  children  gathered,  in  wide-eyed,  open-mouthed  won¬ 
der,  around  some  one  who  is  giving  them  a  marvellous 
recital  about  fairies,  witches,  or  ghosts. 

How  eagerly  they  listen  to,  and  how  readily  they 
retain  anything  in  which  there  is  even  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  supernatural !  With  what  delight  do  they 
follow  the  adventures  of  a  fairy  hero  or  heroine  !  Per¬ 
haps  every  one  can  recall  the  time  when  he  believed  in 
the  existence  of  these  personages  just  as  firmly  as  he  did 
in  that  dear  old  myth  of  Santa  Claus.  Life  is  made  hap¬ 
pier  by  the  belief  in  such  good  spirits  as  these,  and  it  is 
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only  when  the  mind  is  led  into  silly  superstitions  that 
evil  results  from  such  belief//  Jit  is  a  sad  fact,  that  when 
childhood’s  happy  days  are  left  in  the  past,  much  of  the 
innocent  trust  in  all  things  is  left  with  them  ;  intercourse 
with  the  world  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  sweet  child¬ 
ish  faith  which  blesses  young  lives  ;  and  among  the  first 
dreams  which  are  shattered,  are  those  of  the  fairies  and 
jolly  old  “Kris  Kringle.” 

Before  the  flaming  lamp  of  knowledge,  superstition 
vanishes  ;  for  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  creatures  of 
this  realm  “love  darkness  rather  than  light”  in  more 
senses  than  one.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  ghost  appearing**’ 
in  the  blaze  of  noonday?  We  are  told  that  it  is  only  in. 
the  dim  and  dusky  twilight  or  the  blackness  of  midnight 
that  their  shadows  flit  before  mortal  eyes  ;  and  when  the 
lights  are  low  or  the  place  is  wild  and  ghostly  is  the  time 
that  is  chosen  for  relating  tales  of  these  weird  visitors. 

The  supernatural  exerts  a  greater  influence  over  the 
negro  than  over  any  other  race.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  but  has,  according  to  his  account,  seen  visions  and 
heard  strange  voices  that  could  be  ascribed  to  no  other 
power  than  that  of  the  preternatural!/ y^heir  dread  of 
“sperits”  is  proverbial,  and  they  never  fail  to  have 
among  them  some  one  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  witch¬ 
craft  is  attributed. 

The  Caucasian,  of  all  races  the  most  enlightened,  hence 
the  freest  from  superstition,  is  by  no  means  beyond  the 
pale  of  this  influence.  History  tells  us  of  the  time  when 
our  ancestors  were  so  completely  under  its  sway,  that  no 
man’s  life  was  safe ;  for  every  little  thing  out  of  the 
usual  routine  of  life  was  sure  to  be  accounted  due  to 
witcli-craft,  and  when  this  charge  was  made,  the  accused 
often  paid  the  cost  of  his  renown  with  his  life. 

But  not  only  in  real  life  are  there  found  traces  of  su¬ 
perstitious  belief ;  it  exists  in  the  world  of  books  as  well, 
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for  few  writers  there  are  who  have  not  recognized  this 
powerful  influence  of  the  supernatural  upon  the  mind  of 
man  and  employed  it  in  their  writings.  Critics,  indeed, 
have  declared  that  a  supernatural  machinery  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  highest  form  of  romantic  narrative,  the 
Epic.  The  old  English  Epic,  Beowulf,  which  is  the 
Genesis  of  our  literature,  is  a  vivid  story  of  heroism 
through  which  there  runs  a  vein  of  wild  romance,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  rude,  but  highly  imaginative  nature  of 
our  Saxon  fore-fathers.  Beowulf  was  a  hero  who  came 
to  offer  his  own  life  to  relieve  the  sovereign  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Danes,  whose  thanes  for  twelve  years  had  perished, 
vainly  struggling  with  a  mysterious  being,  half-human, 
half-fiend,  named  Grendel — a  foul  and  solitary  creature 
that  haunted  the  morass  and  the  marsh.  In  the  dead  of 
night,  this  enemy  of  man,  envious  of  glory  and  abhor¬ 
rent  of  pleasure,  glides  into  the  great  hall  of  state,  rag¬ 
ing,  athirst  for  the  blood  of  the  brave  there  reposing. 
Beowulf  there  awaits  the  coming  of  the  grim  guest.  After 
a  fierce  combat  in  which  the  fiend's  arm  is  torn  off,  he 
flys  away  to  die.  His  mother  avenges  his  death  the  next 
night,  and  Beowulf  later  descends  into  her  sea-cave, 
where  he  slays  her  also.  The  whole  is  told  with  Homeric 
directness  and  simplicity;  and,  although  it  has  few 
touches  that  are  really  poetical,  in  it  one  is  able  to  hear 
“  the  birth-cry  of  our  English  muse,  a  true  nursling  of 
the  northern  people,  cradled  under  the  skies  of  a  rugged 
and  wintry  clime."  The  descriptions  of  the  sea  and  ot 
wild  nature  are  permeated  with  the  same  spirit  which 
fills  our  modern  poetry,  and  there  still  lingers  among  us 
that  nature-worship  of  our  fathers  which  in  Beowulf 
made  dreadful  and  lonely  places  seem  inhabited  by  mon¬ 
strous  beings. 

With  the  creation  of  Grendel  and  his  mother,  began 
that  half-natural,  half-supernatural  element  in  English 
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Literature  which,  when  men  grew  gentler  and  the  coun¬ 
try  more  cultivated,  found  expression  in  the  myriad 
creatures  of  fairy-land. 

Chaucer  and  others  have  spoken  about  the  fairy  na¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  for  Shakespeare  to  let  them  speak  for 
themselves.  This  genius,  so  familiar  with  every  phase 
of  human  nature,  could  render  life-like  not  only  his 
characters  taken  from  the  realm  of  man,  but  his  power¬ 
ful  imagination  summoned  at  will  strange  visitors  from 
another  world,  which  are  so  real  that  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  them  as  being  merely  creatures  of  the  author’s  inven¬ 
tion.  Shakespeare  has  been  the  friend  and  saviour  of 
the  “  sweet  airy  frolickers  of  the  past”  from  the  relent¬ 
less  mowings  of  Time  ;  for,  in  his  “  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  he  has  clothed  their  life  in  such  apt  forms, 
their  thoughts  in  such  fitting  words,  that  they,  who  but 
floated  unseen  and  unheard  in  the  atmosphere  of  his 
genius,  will  live  so  long  as  English  literature  shall  exist, 
charming  every  reader  wTith  their  mad  pranks  and  sweet, 
soothing  witcheries.  In  this  play,  King  Oberon  is  the 
sovereign  who  presides  over  the  world  of  dreams  ;  Puck 
is  his  prime  minister  ;  and  all  the  other  denizens  of  Fairy¬ 
land  are  his  subjects  and  the  agents  of  his  will.  “The 
very  scene  is  laid  in  a  veritable  dreamland, — in  a  forest 
peopled  with  sportive  elves  and  sprites  and  fairies  feeding 
on  moonlight  and  music  and  fragrance  ;  a  place  where 
Nature  herself  is  preternatural ;  where  everything  is 
idealized,  even  to  the  sunbeams  and  the  soil ;  where  the 
vegetation  proceeds  by  enchantment,  and  there  is  magic 
in  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  secretion  of  the  sap .  ’  ’ 

The  Tempest  is  another  play  of  magic  and  fairies  ;  but 
in  the  mingling  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  we 
here  find  no  gap,  no  break  ;  nothing  disjointed  or  ab¬ 
rupt  ;  the  two  being  drawn  into  each  other  so  harmoni¬ 
ously,  and  so  knit  together  by  mutual  participations, 
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that  they  seem  strictly  continuous,  with  no  distinguish¬ 
able  line  to  mark  where  they  meet  and  join.  Proserpo, 
armed  with  magical  might  so  that  the  winds  and  waves 
obey  him,  stands  in  the  center.  The  two  principal  spirits 
under  his  control  are  Caliban  and  Ariel,  both  equally 
preternatural,  though  of  entirely  opposite  natures. 
Caliban  is  part  man,  part  demon,  and  part  brute ; 
there  is  no  language  in  which  to  describe  him.  What 
is  most  remarkable  about  him  is  the  complete  originality 
of  thought  and  manners  with  which  the  poet  endows 
him.  How  different  from  the  happy  little  Ariel  of  whom 
Hudson  says  :  “  Ariel’s  very  being  is  spun  out  of  mel¬ 

ody  and  fragrance;  at  least,  if  a  feeling  soul  and  an 
intelligent  will  are  the  warp,  these  are  the  woof  of  his 
exquisite  texture.  He  has  just  enough  human-hearted- 
ness  to  know  how  he  would  feel  were  he  human,  and  a 
proportionate  sense  of  gratitude  which  has  been  aptly 
called  ‘  the  memory  of  the  heart.’  His  delicacy  of  na¬ 
ture  is  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  his  sympathy 
with  right  and  good  :  the  instant  he  comes  within  their 
touch  he  follows  them  without  reserve  ;  and  he  will  suf¬ 
fer  any  torments  rather  than  ‘  act  the  earthy  and 
abhorr’d  commands  ’  that  go  against  his  moral  grain. 
And  what  a  merry  little  personage  he  is  withal !  as  if 
his  being  were  cast  together  in  an  impulse  of  play,  and 
he  would  spend  his  whole  life  in  one  perpetual  frolic.” 

The  great  dramatist  fully  realized  that,  “  without 
some  gleams  of  the  supernatural,  man  is  not  man  ;  nor 
nature  is  not  nature  ;  ’  ’  but  it  is  not  alone  in  dainty , 
pleasing  sprites  that  the  “  thousand-souled  Shakespeare  ’  ’ 
shows  his  wonderful  power  in  portraying  the  superhu¬ 
man.  His  best  creations  are  not  the  bright,  fairy- 
natures,  like  Puck,  Ariel  and  Titania ;  but  such  as 
“  freeze  the  blood  with  horror.”  What  student  of  this 
mighty  master  has  not  felt  his  soul  recoil  in  disgust  and 
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fear  from  the  Weird  Sisters  in  Macbeth  ?  Whose  very 
hair  does  not  rise  when  the  ghost  of  the  kingly  Dane  ap¬ 
pears  before  his  mourning  son  and  in  answer  to  his  ques¬ 
tions,  replies  : 

“I  am  thy  father’s  spirit. 

Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 

And  for  the  day  confin’d  to  fast  in  fires, 

Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purg’d  away.  But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres, 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine ; 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  List,  list,  O  list! 

If  thou  did’st  ever  thy  dear  father  love.  ” 

Burns,  Scotland’s  sweet  singer,  gives  us,  perhaps,  the 
wildest,  most  weird,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
ludicrous  picture  in  all  literature,  in  his  description  of 
the  scene  witnessed  by  Tam  O’Shanter  on  that  stormy 
night  when  he  looked  in  through  the  window  of  Kirk 
Alloway  : — 

“Ah!  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight! 

Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance; 

Nae  cotillion  brent  new  frae  France; 

But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels, 

Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 

A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east, 

There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o’  beast; 

To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge : 

He  screw’d  the  pipes  and  gart  the  skirl, 

Till  roof  and  rafters  a’  did  dirl.” 

Colridge,  in  his  fascinating  yet  uncanny  story  of  the 
“Ancient  Mariner,”  and  Wordsworth,  in  the  spirited 
lines  of  “Laodamia,”  have  each  yielded  to  the  charms 
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of  the  supernatural  and  effectively  embodied  them  in 
verse.  Prose  Romance,  too,  has  ever  claimed  as  its  her¬ 
itage  The  Realm  of  the  Marvellous.  Poe’s  Prose  Stories, 
The  Witch  of  Vesuvius ,  the  strange  tapping  of  the  willow 
wrand  on  the  door  of  Adam  Bede,  and  Page’s  “No  Haid 
Pawn”  are  only  a  few  cases  in  which  there  is  a  touch  of 
the  supernatural  in  prose. 

Of  all  the  strange  and  mystic  stories  told  by  different 
writers,  there  is  none  so  beautiful  as  that  of  the  knightly 
Arthur  in  the  musical  verses  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Mystery  veils  him  from  his  birth  to  his  death.  His  life 
on  earth  was  ended  after  that  “  last  dim,  weird  battle  of 
the  west”  ;  and  when  borne  by  Sir  Bedivere  to  the  cliffs, 
they  looked  upon  the  sea,  and 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 

Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stern  to  stern, 

Beneath  them ;  and  descending  they  were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms, 

Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream — by  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold :  and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver’d  to  the  tingling  stars, 

And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 

Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 

All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 

Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world.” 

In  this  barge  and  with  this  company  was  Arthur  borne 
away,  and  Sir  Bedivere  strode  back  over  the  hills  mur¬ 
muring,  “From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes.’1 

Thus  has  our  English  tongue,  from  its  earliest  infancy, 
told  of  the  supernatural  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  The 
marvellous  is  found  in  all  varieties  and  forms  running 
throughout  the  realm  of  Letters — from  Beowulf  to  King 
Arthur — and  reaching  its  highest  expression,  perhaps, 
in  that  grandest  of  English  supernatural  creations, 
Milton’s  Satan.  Marietta  Stockard. 
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IAN  MACLAREN. 

Among  tlie  books  upon  which  critics  have  recently  set 
their  seal  of  approval,  there  is  none  freer  from  morbid 
sentimentality,  and  containing  more  pure  sentiment 
than  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush. 

The  author,  Ian  Maclaren,  has  won  for  himself  many 
admirers.  It  is  true  that  he  has  as  yet  written  very 
little,  but  his  productions  thus  far  are  enough  to  give 
the  world  an  appreciation  of  his  ability.  Though  neither 
a  genius  nor  a  stylist,  he  is  a  facile,  witty,  and  humorus 
writer,  and  by  his  occasional  strokes  of  pathos,  has 
touched  the  hearts  of  his  numerous  readers,  of  whom 
none  is  more  enthusiastic  than  Gladstone. 

Maclaren,  the  Rev.  John  Maclaren  Watson,  is  a 
Scotchman,  and  belongs  to  the  same  school  of  writers  as 
did  Louis  Stevenson. 

He  is  a  clergyman — non-conformist  in  his  views — and 
is  now  the  pastor  of  a  chuch  in  Liverpool.  Both  his 
congregation  and  visitors  regard  him  as  an  interesting, 
earnest  preacher. 

The  early  part  of  Maclaren ’s  summer  vacation  was 
spent  in  Switzerland.  Afterwards  he  visited  Logiel- 
mond,  in  order  to  revive  in  his  memory  Tie  scenes  of 
Drumtochty,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  such  an  out-of- 
date  place  as  one  would  suppose  ;  a  tourist,  who  spent  a 
few  days  there  last  summer,  says  he  had  been  in  the 
town  only  a  short  time  when  he  heard  a  native  whistling 
“After  the  Ball.” 

The  new  Drumtochty  volume,  containing  the  rest  of 
Maclaren ’s  Scottish  stories,  is  entitled  “The  Days  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

Kate  Crainage,  his  latest  story,  will  appear  serially  in 
the  Bookman ,  beginning  with  the  January  number. 

The  indications  are  that  Maclaren ’s  best  work  is  before 
him,  for  he  is  just  now  in  his  early  forties.  M.  C. 
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THE  VEILED  DOCTOR. 


Miss  Varina  Anne  Davis,  the  “Daughter  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy/  ’  makes  her  debut  as  a  novelist  in  a  tale  of 
stormy  passion,  called  the  “Veiled  Doctor. ”  It  is  a 
weird,  almost  repulsive  story,  in  which  the  heroine,  a 
vain,  foolish  beauty,  is  disgusted  at  the  raptures  of  her 
young  husband  and  becomes  brutally  defiant  at  having 
her  mother-in-law  continually  flung  in  her  face. 

The  hero,  Dr.  Wickford,  after  many  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  with  his  wife,  becomes  a  victim  to  cancer  of  the 
face,  and  fearing  ridicule  and  comment,  hides  himself 
behind  a  veil  of  black  crepe.  On  his  return  home  one 
evening  he  sees  his  wife  kiss  another  man.  Determined 
to  be  revenged,  he  enters  Madam  Wickford’s  apartment 
and  cries  out  to  her :  “You  shall  give  up  that  beauty 
with  which  you  sought  to  kill  men’s  souls.”  Hearing 
this,  she  throws  her  white  arms  around  his  knees,  and 
grovels  at  his  feet.  “Back  woman!”  he  cries,  “do  not 
try  to  mesh  me  in  your  toils  again.”  “Oh,  for  God’s 
sake,  don’t  kill  me.”  She  begs,  but  he  is  obdurate,  and 
makes  her  stand  up  while  he  calmly  cuts  off  her  wealth 
of  golden  hair. 

The  last  scene  of  the  story  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme . 
The  hero,  at  the  approach  of  death,  withdraws  to  his 
own  sanctum,  and  then  after  donning  his  best  suit  of 
black  broadcloth,  and  posting  a  servant  at  the  door, 
whom  he  threatens  to  haunt  should  he  admit  anyone, 
passes  away  into  the  “great  beyond,”  much  to  the  relief 
of  every  one.  A.  P. 
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BROWSINGS. 


BY  A.  NIBBLER. 

It  is  said  that  Marie  Corelli  is  Queen  Victoria’s  favorite 
novelist.  The  Bookman  suggests  that  Her  Royal  Majesty 
has  probably  not  yet  seen  the  works  of  Laura  Jean  Libbey. 

*  *  *  * 

We  notice  that  J.  Hocking ’s  book,  “  All  Men  are  Liars,” 
is  enjoying  great  popularity  in  England.  May  we  not 
infer  from  this  that  men  are  still  interested  in  the  truth , 
though  at  times  it  may  be  uncomfortable? 

*  *  *  * 

Max  Nordau’s  “Degeneration”  continues  to  have  a 
phenomenal  sale.  The  demand  for  it  thus  far  has  kept 
pace  with  the  leading  works  of  fiction.  This  should  not 
excite  our  wonder,  as  most  of  the  readers  of  this  book 
agree  that  it  contains  much  fiction  of  the  wildest  type. 

*  *  *  * 

The  denizens  of  the  New  York  tenements  have  a  new 
hero  in  Edward  W.  Townsend,  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
The  author  of  “Chimmie  Fadden”  has  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication  a  new  story,  “A  Daughter  of  the  Tenements,” 
which  the  publishers  claim  to  be  absorbing,  bold,  and 
vigorous. 

*  *  *  * 

“The  Martian”  is  the  name  of  a  new  novel  by  George 
Du  Maurier.  This  work  is  promised  to  the  world  in 
serial  form  early  in  the  year.  If  it  has  so  extensive  a 
sale  as  “Trilby,”  which  even  yet  has  a  larger  sale  than 
any  other  book  in  England,  the  author  will  be  richer, 
and  the  world  ! - will  be,  at  least,  no  better. 

*  *  *  * 

No  woman  writer,  since  the  days  of  George  Eliot,  has 
shown  such  breadth  of  grasp,  power  of  comprelienson, 
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and  felicity  of  expression  as  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 
And  yet,  after  reading  any  of  her  books,  one  grieves 
to  be  confronted  with  the  same  question  that  George 
Eliot  always  inspires  :  “After  all,  is  it  worth  while ?” 

*  *  *  * 

Now  that  the  Napoleonic  craze  has  about  spent  itself, 
the  managers  and  editors  of  the  Reviews  and  Magazines 
are  collecting  material  for  a  Life  of  Washington,  the 
next  hero  that  the  periodical  world  will  study.  We  shall 
watch  this  series  of  articles  with  interest,  as  we  are 
anxious  to  see  what  light  can  be  turned  on  this  old,  but 
never-wearying  character. 

*  *  *  * 

“Menticulture,  or  The  A.  B.  C.  of  True  Living,”  is 
an  attractive  little  volume,  fresh  from  the  presses  of 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The  author,  Horace 
Fletcher,  maintains  that  anger  and  worry  are  the  roots 
of  all  the  evil  passions,  and  that  these  are  easily  eradica¬ 
te  from  the  human  mind.  If  his  theory  proves  true  to 
practice,  we  wish  for  the  book  an  unprecedented  sale. 

*  *  *  * 

As  a  seller,  “Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush”  still  leads 
in  American  retail  stores.  In  the  delineation  of  original 
traits  of  character,  in  the  portrayal  of  pathetic  incidents 
in  Scotch  peasant  life,  and  in  the  vivid  and  unique  ex¬ 
pression  of  refined  and  wholesome  sentiments,  Ian 
Maclaren  easily  holds  the  first  place  in  that  school  of 
living  writers  who  strive  to  please  and  at  the  same  time 
elevate  and  instruct. 

*  *  *  * 

All  lovers  of  good  fiction  will  welcome  most  cordially 
a  new  novel  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  the  greatest  living 
novelist  (the  “Literary  Passions”  of  W.  D.  Howells 
notwithstanding).  Its  title  is  “Slain  by  the  Doones,  a 
name  that  recalls  pleasant  memories  of  the  “long  ago, 
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when  the  fascinating  pages  of  “Lorna  Doone”  helped 
this  writer  to  forget  the  worries  incident  to  every  day 
life  amid  the  sterner  trials  of  the  highlanders  of  Exmoor. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  written 
several  magazine  articles  that  were  favorably  received. 
We  are  thus  reminded  that  to  be  a  Duke  covers  many 
defects.  The  papers  in  question  would  have  attracted 
little  notice,  had  they  not  been  written  by  the  occupant 
of  Blenheim  Castle.  Could  the  authors  of  even  dead 
books  be  invested  with  the  trappings  of  nobility,  it  would 
doubtless  be  the  occasion  of  some  interesting  literary 
resurrections .  Oh  !  the  pity  ! 

*  *  *  * 

We  welcome  with  pleasure  Ian  Maclaren’s  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  Drumtochty  sketches — “The  Days  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne.”  This  volume  contains  some  descriptions  that 
are  truly  dramatic,  and  there  are  passages  that  will 
surely  touch  the  heart,  but  the  lively  interest  and  tender 
pathos  of  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  have  not  been  sustained 
in  the  author’s  second  venture.  We  could  wish  that  the 

times  of  the  publication  of  the  two  volumes  had  been 
reversed. 

*  *  *  * 

There  is  no  danger  that  the  old  masters  will  either  be 
neglected  or  forgotten  in  the  present  mad  rush  of  readers 
for  the  new  in  literature.  It  would  be  affectation  not  to 
recognize  merit  of  a  high  order  in  many  of  the  recent 
candidates  for  popular  favor;  still,  we  have  lost  all 
patience  with  the  “madding  crowd”  that  dares  even  to 
name  Tolstoy,  Zola,  Caine,  Hope,  and  Crawford  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Hugo,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Eliot,  and  Scott. 
“Les  Miserables,”  “Henry  Esmond,”  “The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,”  “Romola,”  and  “The  Heart  of  Midlothian”  will 
be  read  and  loved  long  after  “Annie  Karenine,”  “La 
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Debacle/’  “The  Manxman,”  “The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,” 

and  “Paul  Patoff  ”  have  succumbed  to  the  inevitable 
oblivion  that  awaits  the  ephemeral  in  literature. 

*  *  *  * 

J.  H.  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria,  has  placed  us  under 
lasting  obligations  by  reducing  several  of  his  educational 
addresses.  to  permanent  form  in  a  little  volume  bearing 
the  title  of  “Means  and  Ends  of  Education.”  He  shows 
vast  learning  and  research,  and  makes  an  unanswerable 
argument  for  Christian  Education.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  recall  that  the  essay  on  Higher  Education,  deliver¬ 
ed  in  Baltimore,  being  enforced  by  the  liberal  gift  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  Miss  Caldwell,  was 
largely  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Washington  City.  While  the  book  is  written 
by  a  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  in  no  sense 

bitterly  sectarian,  and  we  commend  it  to  all  thoughtful 
readers  as  a  masterly  treatise  on  a  timely  topic. 

*  *  *  * 

We  fail  to  interpret  the  significance  of  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  William  Dean  Howells’  “My  Literary  Pas¬ 
sions.”  The  reader  will  recognize  that  under  this  title 
appeared  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal . 
These  papers  have  been  presented  to  the  reading  public 
in  book  form  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  As 
critical  essays  they  have  little  value — though  they  possess 
some  interest  as  indicating  the  personal  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  of  a  man  whose  reputation  in  the  literary  world 
ought  to  make  his  opinions  worth  something.  They  are 
but  random  flashes — the  edicts  of  a  literary  despot — and 
reveal  the  sublimest  egotism.  A  patient  admirer  ol  the 
author  may  be  able  to  appropriate  mental  pabulum  from 
the  articles  by  applying  the  principle  exercised  by  the 
bearded  ruminant  in  extracting  nourishment  from  a  tin 
can. 


LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Minnie  Clarke,  Sallie  Whitaker,  Editors. 


Enthusiam  oyer  tennis  increases  daily. 

Teacher. — What  part  of  speech  is  city? 

Pupil. —  (thoughtfully)  an  adjective. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  our  class-mate,  Claude  Johns¬ 
ton  back.  We  missed  her  rnnch. 

For  some  time,  one  of  the  seniors  has  been  training 
her  bangs  preparatory  to  wearing  those  caps. 

Miss  Lizzie  Sparger  has  gone  to  Atlanta.  Lizzie,  you 
will  have  to  see  for  the  remainder  of  the  29  seniors. 

Mr.  Peacock  has  decided  on  a  plan,  which  has  long 
been  neglected,  of  building  “a  spooning  room”  for  the 
benefit  of  all  “  darlings.’ ? 

Why  does  one  of  our  fair  girls  keep  an  autumn  leaf  so 
tenderly.  Elma,  tell  us  about  it?  It  must  have  some 
fond  recollections  connected  with  it. 

The  seniors  have  at  last  donned  caps  and  gowns.  The 
sophs  charmed,  with  their  beauty,  are  clamoring  for  them 
too.  Just  wait  awhile,  your  turn  will  soon  come. 

One  of  the  special  pupils  has  lost  her  bow ,  which  she 
regrets  very  much. 

If  any  one  finds  a  beau 
Please  send  to  room  34. 

Pupil  compairing  little  ;  positive  little ;  comparative 
smaller;  superlative ,  smallest.  Another  trying  to  improve 
on  this  said ;  positive  little;  comparative  least;  superlative 
less. 
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At  last  rain  has  visited  us  again.  It  has  been  al¬ 
most  three  months  since  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  any.  But  our  evening  walks  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  . 

One  girl  rushed  into  her  friend’s  room  and  suddenly 
stopped,  when  she  observed  a  very  striking  electric  light 
shade.  It  was  soon  explained  that  it  was  only  “Wake 
Forest”  colors. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  flying  visit  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vernon  Long,  formerly  of  Winston,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  they  will  make 
their  future  home. 

We  want  to  thank  those  who  have  so  kindly  shown 
their  appreciation  of  our  Message  by  sending  in  their 
subscription.  Where  are  our  old  subscribers?  Don’t 
forget  us  so  soon,  old  girls. 

There  is  nothing  so  delightful  as  visits  from  our  old 
girls.  Miss  Bessie  Brown,  ’95,  spent  a  few  days  with  us 
on  her  return  from  Atlanta.  Bess,  you  belong  to  us  and 
we  shall  claim  more  of  your  time. 

Holiday  was  given  to  the  senior  class  Thursday,  Oct. 
24,  and  several  members  attended  the  State  Fair.  They 
came  back  with  clearer  visions,  regaled  appetites,  and 
momentoes  in  the  way  of  tin  types. 

Misses  Utley,  Castlebury  and  Pugh  spent  a  few  days 
at  home  last  week.  For  several  days  after  their  return, 
the  dreamy  expression  depicted  on  their  countenances, 
signified  that  they  were  living  in  the  past. 

Information  is  desired  as  to  the  age  of  the  “Prince  ol 
India”  as  many  of  the  College  girls  have  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  the  eastern  prince  lately  and  were  struck 
with  his  youthful  appearance.  His  memory  is  however 
rather  treacherous  on  technical  terms  having  not  yet 
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learned  the  difference  between  a  “ dress  front”  and  the 
centre. 

Some  of  our  girls  move  about  like  spirits.  A  few  days 
ago  on  entering  the  Infirmary  after  an  absence  of  five 
minutes,  whom  should  we  behold  but  Margaret  Hol¬ 
lingsworth.  Margaret,  your  surprise  visit  made  “new 
things  old”  and  logic  even  had  a  golden  tinge.  We  hope 
that  your  stay  in  Atlanta  may  be  pleasant.  Your  ab¬ 
sence  from  school  /‘etc.,”  give  a  rather  suspicious  light  to 
some  things. 

Poem  composed  by  a  senior  the  day  before  the  Raleigh 
Fair  : 

This  time  to-morrow 
Where  will  you  be? 

Very  likely  in  Raleigh, 

Chatting - — . 

A  WEEK  LATER. 

This  time  last  Thursday 
You  were  at  the  Fair, 

Chatting  — — — 

The  lad  with  curly  hair. 

A  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  NormjfJand  G.  F.  C.  met  recently  and 
arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures  and  concerts  to  be  given 
in  Greensboro  this  winter.  They  have  been  able  to  se¬ 
cure  the  best  talent  both  among  lecturers  and  musicians, 
and  by  combining  their  efforts  can  give  to  the 
three  institutions  these  rare  feasts  at  small  cost.  The 
musical  entertainments  will  be  given  at  the  Normal  and 
the  lectures  in  our  chapel.  The  first  of  this  series  is  a 
lecture  on  “The  New  Woman”  by  Tom  Dixon,  which  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Nov.  5. 
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THE  INFIRMARY. 


It  was  a  room  with  four  grey  walls, 

In  a  college  old  and  brown; 

The  height  was  neither  short  nor  tall, 

And  those  within  were  always  cast  down. 

The  time  of  which  I’m  going  to  tell, 

Was  during  the  fall  of  ’95, 

When  all  but  three  in  school  were  well, 

And  these  three  found  it  hard  to  thrive. 

There  were  three  little  beds  all  in  a  row, 

(The  room,  now,  I’m  going  to  describe) 

The  fourth  one  stood  in  front  of  the  door, 

On  which  lay  one  of  our  sickly  tribe. 

A  little  rocker  by  the  mantle  stood, 

And  gazed  on  the  group  of  three, 

While  on  the  mantle  there  was  a  scarf  of  brown 
As  pretty  as  it  could  be. 

Flowers  to  these  were  to  brighten, 

In  golden,  yellow  and  green, 

Which  were  characteristic  ever 
Of  all  who  in  here  are  seen. 

The  curtains  too  are  typical  color, 

And  they  hang  but  half  way  down, 

And  the  bits  of  carpet  on  the  floor 
All  have  a  look  of  cast  away  brown. 

Here  a  picture  gallery’s  planted, 

Flowers  of  all  colors  are  seen, 

And  the  room  looks  rather  “haunted” 

With  so  much  of  nile,  yellow  and  green. 

The  star  of  consolation  shineth, 

Hung  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  high, 
And  the  face  of  all  it  brightens, 

Who  upon  it  may  cast  an  eye. 

But  of  all  the  beauties  here  displayed 
Are  three  ladies  not  old  nor  staid, 

Here  they  lie  and  here  they  pine, 

For  the  light  that  never  here  doth  shine. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Bessie  M.  Dunlap,  Lizzie  P.  Jones,  Editors. 


Miss  Ada  Humber  is  now  Mrs.  Walter  Williams. 

Miss  Mayme  Parliam  is  teaching  near  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Miss  Estella  Webster  is  teaching  music  in  Jonesboro, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hogan  is  teaching  school  near  Seaboard, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Rose  Utley  is  teaching  at  her  home  at  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Blackburn,  formerly  Miss  Minnie  Hood,  lives  in 
Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Miss  Nettie  Ferree,  now  Mrs.  F.  Ingold,  lives  in  Ran- 
dleman,  N.  C. 

Miss  Monte  Christian  is  visiting  Miss.Pattie  McRae,  of 
Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Irene  Mitchell,  ’94,  is  teaching  at  her  home  in 
Franklinton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sudia  Wells  is  at  the  “Woman’s  College,”  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  this  year. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  extreme  illness  of  Miss 
Clara  Crowson,  of  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lela  Shuford,  ’91,  has  a  position  as  cashier  for 
John  H.  Love  &  Co.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Goodson,  who  was  Miss  Anna  S.  Walker, 
is  teaching  in  the  Graded  School  of  Durham,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  R.  S.  Stroud,  formerly  Miss  Fannie  Headen,  has 
a  delightful  country  home  near  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Baldwin,  nee  Miss  Hallie  Walker,  passed 
through  here  this  morning  on  her  way  to  the  Atlanta 
Exposition. 

Miss  Lou  Atwater,  ’59,  is  the  wife  of  Hon.  R.  L. 
Stroud,  of  Chatham  county,  one  of  our  North  Carolina 
Congressmen. 

The  Message  extends  its  deepest  sympathies  to  Miss 
Edith  Hagan  who  has  recently  been  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  her  father. 

On  November  the  sixth,  another  one  of  “our  girls/5 
Miss  Juanita  Coltrane,  592,  was  married  at  her  home,  in 
Concord,  to  Dr.  D.  A.  Garrison,  a  young  physician  of 
Bessemer  City. 

The  editors  of  The  Message  were  very  glad  to  receive 
a  letter  from  Miss  Pearl  Stimpson  a  few  days  ago  in 
which  she  sent  her  subscription.  Pearl,  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  you  had  such  a  pleasaut  trip  to  Atlanta,  and 
regret  very  much  that  you  cannot  be  with  us  this  year. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  from  one  of  our  “old  girls/5 
formerly  Miss  Cornie  Leggett,  now  Mrs.  Nicholas  Brew¬ 
er,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  to  learn  that  she  still  loves 
and  honors  her  Alma  Mater,  so  much  so  that  she  intends 
sending  her  daughter  next  term  to  enjoy  its  maternal 
care  and  training. 

As  we  have  before  announced,  our  own  esteemed  Lady 
Principal,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Long,  is  an  alumna  of  this  college. 
But,  perhaps,  some  of  her  old  friends  do  not  recognize 
her  under  her  “second  name/5  and  will  be  delighted  to 
know  that  their  former  schoolmate,  Zoa  White,  now 
holds  this  honored  position. 
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Indeed,  Cupid  seems  to  be  busy  among  our  old  girls, 
for  we  frequently  hear  of  some  who  seem  to  have  yielded 
to  his  powerful  persuasions.  We  recently  received  an 
invitation  to  witness  the  marriage  of  Miss  Carrie  Allen, 
a  graduate  of  ’94,  to  Mr.  William  Avera,  of  Selma,  at 
her  home  near  Auburn,  November  the  sixth.  Why  is  it, 
Carrie,  that  you  have  been  the  first  of  your  class  to 
yield  to  Cupid’s  fatal  arrow?  Did  not  some  of  us  pre¬ 
dict  that  you  would  be  the  first  of  the  twenty  maidens  of 
’94  to  leave  the  state,  “ heart  whole  and  fancy  free?” 

Since  our  last  issue,  we  have  been  unusually  favored 
by  visits  from  our  old  friends  :  Miss  Daisy  Leak,  who 
has  been  visiting  her  uncle,  Mr.  Jim  Leak,  of  this  city, 
cheered  us  with  several  calls  this  week  ;  Mrs.  Clarence 
Watkins,  nee  Miss  Bertha  Cutler,  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Addie  Cutler,  Miss  Pearl  Powell,  of  New  Berne,  and 
Miss  Bessie  Brown,  of  Raleigh,  have  also  delighted  us 
with  visits  on  returning  to  their  respective  homes  from 
the  Atlanta  Exposition.  We  were  highly  entertained  by 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  their  trip,  which  made  us 
almost  envy  them  ;  but  we  are  consoling  ourselves  by  the 
hope  that  our  turn  will  come  sometime  in  the  “  sweet  bye- 
and-bye .  ’  ’ 

“It  is  not  often  a  graduate  of  Greensboro  Female  Col¬ 
lege  and  one  of  “our  own  girls”  is  completely  lost  sight 
of,  but  here  is  a  case  where  no  one  here — not  even  her 
own  brother — knew  what  she  was  doing,  though  he  was 
satisfied  she  was  doing  well,  for  he  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  her.  It  will  strike  many  as  a  queer 
coincident  that  Miss  Lou  Dodson,  as  we  all  know  her, 
sister  to  Capt.  John  Dodson,  general  roadmaster  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  is  an  M.  D.,  but  she  is.  What  is 
more,  she  is  an  honor  to  the  profession,  as  the  position 
she  holds  will  show.  After  leaving  Greensboro,  we  don’t 
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know  when,  slie  married  a  Mr.  Holmes,  but  he  died 
several  years  ago.  As  stated,  Capt.  Dodson  heard  from 
her  regularly,  though  he  had  not  seen  her  for  several 
years  until  recently  he  paid  her  a  visit  at  her  home  in 
Cincinnati.  She  met  him  at  one  of  the  hotels  there  and 
after  dining  and  talking  over  old  times  and  hearing  the 
news  fropi  this  part  of  the  country,  she  asked  Capt.  Dod¬ 
son  to  accompany  her  and  she  would  show  him  where 
she  lived.  Entering  a  carriage,  they  were  driven  around 
innumerable  blocks,  finally  halting  in  front  of  a  very 
commanding  looking  building  of  immense  size.  “Gra¬ 
cious,”  thought  Capt.  Dodson;  “wonder  what  she  is 
doing  living  in  such  a  mammoth  structure!”  But  he 
held  his  peace  as  long  as  he  could  and  then  said  :  “Say, 
you  don’t  live  here,  do  you?”  “Yes,”  very  quietly. 
And  she  led  the  way  along  the  approach  to  the  front 
door.  Inside,  he  thought  he  understood  matters  ;  it  was 
a  hospital  and  his  sister  was  a  trained  nurse,  perhaps, 
but  after  awhile  she  told  him  what  she  was  doing — phy¬ 
sician  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  hospital,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Holmes  had  often  written 
him  that  she  was  studying  and  getting  along  alright,  but 
never  stated  what  she  was  studying.  She  graduated  last 
year  in  a  class  of  twenty-two — men  and  women — and 
received  the  medal  and  the  highest  honors.  It  is  Mrs. 
Holmes’  intention,  at  the  close  of  this  year’s  work,  to 
visit  Europe  and  take  a  post-graduate  course  in  medi¬ 
cine.  That  she  is  deeply  in  love  with  her  profession  and 
stands  in  the  first  rank  is  attested  by  the  position  she 
holds.  Continued  luck  and  prosperity  attend  her  and 
all  womankind  engaged  in  like  pursuits — or  any  other  !” 
— Daily  Record,  Oct.  23,  ’ 95 . 
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Exchange  Department. 


Kathryn  E.  Griffin,  Lottie  Utley,  Editors. 


It  seems  strange  that  women  who  do  not  fancy  work — 
often  do  fancy  work. 

* *  *  * 

Hold  on  to  the  truth,  for  it  will  serve  well,  and  do  you 
good  through  eternity. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

Though  flattery  blossoms  like  friendship,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  fruit. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Guilford  Collegian  is  an 
excellent  article — “In  purity  is  strength.” 

*  *  * 

Who  allows  himself  to  be  absorbed  in  noble  thinking 
is  being  lifted  out  of  meanness  into  moral  greatness. — Ex. 

*  * 

Woman  is  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence  to 
prevent  a  man’s  conceit  from  running  away  with  him. — 
Ex. 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  see  again  the  bright  face  of  the  Oak , 
Lily  and  Ivy,  a  school  magazine  published  at  Millford, 
Mass. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  water  and  oil  will  not  mix. 
If  this  were  only  true  of  milk  and  water  how  happy  we 
would  be. 
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He’ll  never  into  battle  go,  nor  rouse  to  war’s  alarms, 
for  girls  all  say  he  doesn’t  know  the  way  to  use  his 
arms . — Ex. 

*  *  * 

It  requires  no  great  wisdom  to  understand  why 
Thanksgiving  Day  always  comes  before  Congress  meets. 
— Exchange. 

The  road  to  ambition  is  too  narrow  for  friendship,  too 
crooked  for  love,  too  rugged  for  honesty,  and  too  dark 
for  science. — Rosseau. 

*  * 

Man  may  have  intellect  sufficient  to  move  the  world, 
but  unless  he  has  the  will  power  to  set  the  wheel 
a-moving  it  availeth  nothing. — Ex. 

*  * 

Work  is  healthy,  you  can  hardly  put  more  upon  a 
man  than  he  can  bear.  It  is  not  work  that  kills  a  man, 
it  is  worry.  Worry  is  rust  upon  the  blade. — Beecher. 

*  * 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

It  followed  her  each  day, 

’Till  Mary  put  the  bloomers  on, 

And  then  it  ran  away. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  the  best  article  in  the  Trinity  Archive ,  is 
“Some  Leaves  from  a  Traveller’s  Note  Book.”  It  is 
very  interesting  as  it  is  our  own  country  thro’  which  he 
travels. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Wake  Forest  Student  of  October  we  find  “Con¬ 
tributions  to  North  Carolina  History  from  Unfamiliar 
sources.”  How  true  it  is  that  others  know  more  about 
our  history  than  we  know  ourselves.  ’Tis  sad,  but  oh, 
how  true  ! 
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When  the  ancients  said  that  a  work  begun  was  half 
done,  they  meant  that  we  ought  to  take  the  utmost  pains 
in  every  undertaking  to  make  a  good  beginning. — Poly¬ 
bius  . 

*  *  * 

“ Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?” 

“I  am  to  sneeze,  kind  sir,”  she  said. 

“And  at  whom  will  you  sneeze,  my  pretty  maid?” 

“Atclioo,  atclioo,  kind  sir,”  she  said. 

•  x  *  * 

We  find  many  useful  aids  to  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons  in  the  North  Carolina  Advocate,  written 
by  Rev.  E.  L.  Pell.  His  article  on  “Ruth’s  Choice”  was 
especially  interesting. 

*  *  * 

“You  despised  books,  you  whose  whole  lives  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  vanities  of  ambition  but  remember  that  all 
the  known  world,  excepting  only  savage  nations,  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  books.” — Voltaire. 

*  *  * 

The  Kelly  Messenger  is  quite  an  interesting  exchange. 
This  periodical  is  issued  from  the  institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Morganton.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
interesting  little  paper. 

*  *  * 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  see  a  sister  radiantly  happy 
over  her  brother’s  success.  An  exchange  reports  an  in¬ 
stance  : 

May. — Just  think,  Bob  is  playing  on  the  Yale  football 
team ! 

Clara.— That’s  jolly.  What  is  he  half-back  or  greater 
back? 

May. — Neither.  He’s  a  draw  back.  Charley  Pruy- 
enne  says  he’s  the  greatest  draw  back  the  team  ever  had. 
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The  difficulties  of  the  English  language  are  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  story  told  of  three  French  boys  who  were 

translating  the  line  “To  be  or  not  to  be.”  The  transla¬ 
tions  were  as  follows  :  “To  was  or  not  to  am,”  “To  were 
or  is  to  not,”  “To  should  or  not  to  will.” 

*  *  * 

“Marry  you?”  she  said,  provokingly.  “Why,  you 
are  nothing  but  a  child  !” 

“Then  I  can  have  you  arrested,”  he  said. 

“Arrested?  For  what?” 

“For  cruelty  to  children,”  he  said,  and  she  col¬ 
lapsed. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

According  to  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  The 
Century  on  “The  Marriage  Rate  of  College  Women,” 
based  on  carefully  gathered  statistics  from  all  of  the 

womens’  colleges  of  the  country,  the  ultimate  probabil¬ 
ity  of  a  college  woman’s  marriage  is  below  55  per  cent., 
against  90  per  cent,  for  other  women — not  quite  two- 
thirds  as  great. 

*  *  * 

An  exchange  reports  that  the  teacher  of  a  city  school 
received  the  following  ample  apology  from  the  mother 
of  an  absentee  : 

Dear  mam  :  please  eggecuse  Willy  He  didn’nthave 
but  one  pare  of  pants  and  I  kep  him  home  to  wash  them 
and  Mrs.  0 ’Wole’s  goat  come  and  et  them  off  the  line 
and  that  awt  to  be  eggscuse  enuff,  goodness  nose.  Yours 
with  respect,  Mrs.  B. 

*  *  * 

The  Davidson  Monthly  comes  to  us  this  time  in  a  new 
dress.  It  is  one  of  our  most  welcome  exchanges.  This 
issue  contains  a  very  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 

Hon.  J.  G.  Ramsay,  who  was  for  two  years  president  of 
The  Rowan  County  Medical  Society  and  at  present  is  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Medical 
Society.  His  life  should  be  one  of  great  interest  to  all 
in  Davidson  College. 


Ladies  of  G.  F.  College  ! 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 


Dress  Goods,  Shoes,  Slippers,  or  anything  Ladies  Wear, 

Come  and  see  us.  Miss  Mamie  Doak  and  Miss  Effie 
Brock  will  take  pleasure  in  waiting  on  you,  and  we 
will  highly  appreciate  your  patronage. 

THACKER  &  BROCKMANN. 


Do  NOT  NEGLECT  YOUR  TEETH ! 

W©  &av©  <&  Erairg©  Assortment  ©f 

FINE  TOOTH  BRUSHES, 

GOOD  TOOTH  BRUSHES, 

CHEAP  TOOTH  BRUSHES. 


1A/JE  ALSO  HAVE 


COLGATE’S  ANTISEPTIC  DENTAL  POWDER, 
SHEFFIELD’S  DENTIFRICE, 

LYON’S  TOOTH  POWDER, 

TOOTH  POWDER  (in  bulk). 
ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE, 

ZONWEISS, 

WHITE’S  TOOTH  SOAP, 

CARBOLIC  MOUTH  WASH, 

RUBIFOAM,  SOZODONT. 


©@ga©ff  Past 


DR.  G.  W.  WHITSETT, 


106i  South  Elm  St., 


Greensboro,  N.  C, 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Annie  W.  Pierce,  Maud  Castlebury,  Editors. 


THE  USES  AND  ABUSES  OF  NOVEL-READING. 


“God  be  thanked  for  books/’  says  Channing.  “They 
are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us 
heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  They  give  to  all 
who  will  faithfully  use  them  the  society,  the  spiritual 
presence  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race.  In  the 
best  books,  great  minds  give  their  most  precious  thoughts 
and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.” 

“Books,”  says  Bacon,  “are  true  friends  that  will 
neither  flatter  nor  dissemble  ;  be  you  but  true  to  your¬ 
self,  applying  that  which  they  teach,  and  you  shall  need 
no  other  comfort  nor  counsel.” 

When  well  used,  they  exert  the  best  influence  on  the 
understanding,  and,  consequently,  on  life  itself;  when 
abused,  the  worst.  This  is  truer  of  no  other  class  of 
books  than  of  the  novel,  which  is  universally  appreciated 
by  both  young  and  old.  Indeed,  the  inborn  love  for 
novel-reading  or  story-telling  is  manifested  in  the  little 
four-year-old  child,  when  he  listens  with  such  eagerness 
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and  rapt  attention  to  Mother  Goose’s  rhymes  and  to  Uncle 
Remus’  stories  ;  it  can  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  age 
in  the  world’s  history.  Upon  comparing  the  myths, 
legends,  and  ballads  of  the  different  Aryan  people,  a 
curious  fact  is  discovered,  that,  under  various  disguises, 
they  are  the  same.  Thus  American  nursery  tales  of  to¬ 
day  are  found  to  be  identical  with  those  with  which  the 
Hindu  children  are  amused.  At  a  later  date,  this  Aryan 
characteristic  revealed  itself  in  the  hearty  welcome  with 
which  the  bard  and  the  minstrel  were  received  around 
the  baronial  castle-hall  or  the  Arab  camp-fire. 

Many  of  these  floating  stories  which  they  told  in  song 
were  collected  by  Perrault  and  formed  into  one  of  our 
earliest  and  most  interesting  novels,  Arabian  Nights. 

Among  the  various  works  classed  as  novels,  there  are 
those  that  serve  simply  to  amuse  an  idle  hour  or  to 
rest  the  weary  brain  ;  but  the  true  aim  of  every  novel 
should  be  not  only  to  interest  and  amuse  the  reader,  but 
to  instruct  him  and  to  elevate  his  moral  sentiments. 

The  novel  furnishes  the  best  means  for  showing  the 
errors  into  which  mankind  is  led,  and  for  rendering  vir¬ 
tue  attractive  and  vice  odious.  How  one’s  very  nature 
recoils  from  the  infamous  character  of  Varney,  as,  with 
fiendish  delight,  he  arranges  the  fatal  trap-door  for  the 
unfortunate  Amy  Robsart !  Is  not  selfish  ambition  here 
shown  up  in  its  true  light?  On  the  other  hand,  who  can 
read  of  Rebecca,  the  Jewess,  or  of  George  Eliot’s  little 
Quakeress,  Dinah  Morris,  without  having  awakened  in 
her  nobler  aspirations  and  higher  ideals?  What  boy  can 
follow  the  hero  of  “My  Novel”  through  his  struggles 
with  the  environments  of  poverty  and  birth  and  not  be 
made  better  at  heart,  stronger  in  purpose,  and  nobler  in 
action? 

Again,  the  novel  reflects  the  social  life  and  character¬ 
istics  of  different  nations.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
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historical  novel,  that  masterly  blending  of  fact  and  fic¬ 
tion,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Justly  has  he  been  called  “The  Wizard  of  the  North ”  ; 
for  what  a  charm  of  romance  has  he  thrown  over  the 
prosaic  events  of  history  !  Who  has  not  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  quiet,  yet  undying  courage  of  the 
Scotch  Highlander,  or  the  sturdy  life  of  the  Lowlander, 
as  depicted  in  Waverly?  In  the  stirring  scenes  of  Xvan- 
hoe,  how  vividly  are  pictured  the  knightly  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  the  spirited  Ivanhoe — type  of  Saxon  manhood 
— the  haughty  Templar,  and  the  usurping  King  John. 
The  great  novelist  has  taken  as  the  setting  of  these  char¬ 
acters  that  period  of  English  history  in  which  the  Cru¬ 
sade  movement  influenced  the  life,  not  only  of  England, 
but  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  Again,  in  The  Talisman, 
the  same  movement  is  made  the  foundation  of  the  story , 
but,  in  this,  the  scene  is  changed  to  the  Orient,  where  life 
under  the  burning  sun  of  Syria  is  painted  in  vivid  colors. 

While  Scott  has  thus  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  Old 
World,  Thackeray  has  used  American  history  as  the 
warp  of  one  of  his  most  powerful  novels,  The  Virginians, 
in  which  he  tells  of  colonnial  days  in  the  “Old  Do¬ 
minion,  ”  when  Washington,  a  gay,  daring  youth,  re¬ 
ceived  his  first  military  honors. 

The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  by  Dickens,  is  a  powerful 
story  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  yet,  not  so  much  as  a 
historical  narrator,  but  by  his  masterly  power  at  ana¬ 
lyzing  and  describing  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  por¬ 
traying  human  character  in  its  numerous  and  varied 
forms  has  he  influenced  our  lives  for  countless  good. 

Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Milton,  has  handled  the  Puri¬ 
tan  character  in  a  masterly  way  ;  yet,  who  has  not  gained 
from  Hawthorne’s  Scarlet  Letter  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  Puritan  and  his  ideas  of  justice  and  religion? 

While  other  novelists  have  told  of  scenes  in  royal 
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palaces,  of  tournaments,  of  ladies  fair,  and  of  kniglits 
bold,  yet  it  remained  for  George  Eliot's  hand  to  sketch 
English  provincial  life  ;  for  flowing  in  the  very  currents 
of  her  blood,  it  became  the  living  material  of  her  art. 
She  was  qualified  both  by  birth  and  association  to  be¬ 
come  its  great  painter,  as  emphatically  so  as  Dickens  was 
the  great  painter  of  slums  and  dark  alleys,  or  Thackeray 

of  social  life  in  London. 

✓ 

Who  can  estimate  the  uses  of  novel-reading?  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  while  the  novel  may  be 
an  effective  instrument  of  good,  it  is  no  less  powerful  as 
an  agent  of  evil  when  diverted  from  its  proper  use  and 
made  to  teach  a  false  moral  or  pander  to  the  baser  pas¬ 
sions.  Works  of  base  imagination  encourage  low  prin¬ 
ciples  and  degraded  ideas  of  life  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  familiarity  with  vice  lessens  its  repulsiveness  to 
all.  As  Pope  has  expressed  it, 

“  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 

That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 

But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  to  the  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.” 

There  is  a  class  of  works  whose  aim  it  is  to  array 
deadly  vice  in  gilded  vesture,  and  to  paint  the  worst 
crimes  in  the  most  gorgeous  colors.  Therefore,  one 
should  be  certain  of  the  moral  tone  of  a  book  before  he 
intrusts  his  character  to  its  influence. 

Another  and  more  general  evil  resulting  from  novel¬ 
reading  is  an  inordinate  craving  of  fiction.  The  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  novel  should  not  be  dreaded  more  than  its 
overwrought  interest.  Charlotte  Bronte,  fully  realizing 
the  perilous  influence  of  highly  imaginative  works,  was 
the  first  to  reduce  the  novel  to  the  realistic  form,  which 
has  been  so  successfully  imitated  by  later  writers.  She 
does  not  go  to  some  artificial  world  to  find  a  hero, brave  and 
dashing,  with  dark  hair  and  flashing  eye,  nor  to  seek  a 
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blue-eyed,  golden-haired,  charmingly  beautiful  heroine. 
No,  she  picks  out  from  real  life  a  faded,  green-eyed  little 
governess  as  her  Jane  Eyre,  and  takes  for  her  hero  a 
man  with  a  maniac  wife. 

The  best  romance  becomes  dangerous  if  its  excitement 
renders  the  ordinary  course  of  life  uninteresting,  and 
increases  the  thirst  for  useless  acquaintance  with  scenes 
in  which  one  will  never  be  called  to  act.  Look,  for  a 
moment,  at  the  hard  laboring  woman  who  snatches  from 
her  humdrum  life  a  few  minutes  to  read  a  novel  that 
pictures  high  life — halls  where  splendor  and  luxury  reign. 
For  the  time,  she  loses  herself  and  seems  to  be  living 
amid  such  scenes,  all  bright  and  beautiful;  but  when 
the  book  has  to  be  put  aside  and  she  is  again  compelled 
to  take  her  stand  at  the  wash-tub,  she  realizes  too  well 
her  hard,  humble  position.  She  detests  her  old,  color¬ 
less  life  and  looks  sternly  on  her  surroundings.  Think 
you  such  a  woman  is  benefitted  by  novel-reading? 

Novel-reading,  like  the  eating  of  sweet-meats,  should 
not  be  injudiciously  indulged  in  ;  for  it  destroys  a  taste 
for  the  other  and  more  solid  reading  which  is  essential 
to  the  intellectual  growth  of  every  man  and  woman. 
Yet,  it  has  its  importance  ;  for  the  mind,  like  the  body, 
requires  a  variety  of  food  for  its  highest  development. 
To  expect  mental  vigor  to  result  from  excessive  novel¬ 
reading  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  expect  to  gain  physical 
strength  from  a  diet  of  pickle  and  cake.  As  in  the  latter 
case,  the  cheeks  would  grow  pale  and  the  muscles  weak ; 
so  in  the  former,  by  moving  in  a  fictitious  world,  one  is 
led  away  from  the  realities  and  duties  of  life,  his  views 
are  perverted,  and  all  his  ideas  of  religion  are  trans¬ 
formed  and  debased.  Bacon  has  summed  up  the  whole 
subject  by  saying  that,  “Some  books  are  to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested.”  Lizzie  Jones. 
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WHAT  WE  WRITE  AND  READ. 

Every  period  of  history  has  its  peculiar  intellectual 
workings.  Philosophy,  science  and  literature  are  the 
sure  signs  of  growth  or  decay.  Poetry  has  its  epic,  its 
lyric,  its  tragic,  its  elegiac  and  its  comic  stages.  Prose 
tells  the  thoughts  of  men  in  serious  and  in  gay  styles. 
One  era  is  distinguished  for  its  dogmatism  ;  another  for 
its  skepticism  ;  another  for  its  criticism.  Curiosity  leads 
men  to  investigate  and  experiment ;  out  of  these  come 
new  individual  facts.  The  mind  makes  its  different  con¬ 
clusions  ;  the  pen,  guided  by  imagination,  expresses 
them  in  every  conceivable  variety .  The  greatest  product 
of  any  age  is  its  manhood  and  its  womanhood  ;  and 
everything  that  adds  to  their  nobility  or  ignobility  deter¬ 
mines  the  success  or  failure.  The  literature  of  this 
decade  is  but  an  expression  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
closing  years  of  this  illustrious  century.  Is  this  an  era 
of  deep  originality,  wThen  men  are  close  observers,  pro¬ 
found  thinkers,  unique  characters,  and  great  writers? 
Is  this  an  era  when  old  ideas,  customs,  and  ideals  of  liv¬ 
ing  are  cast  into  the  hot  crucible  of  skepticism  and 
examined  by  the  critical  eye?  Or  a  transition  from  the 
rigid  dogmas  of  the  great  past  to  a  more  secure  basis  of 
a  greater  future? 

Tennyson  and  Holmes,  Taine  and  Hamerton,  Renan 
and  Hugo,  have  passed  away ;  and  a  great  school  of  lit¬ 
erature  has  forever  closed.  Philosophy  has  just  lost 
McCosh ;  James  Martineau  is  hoarv  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  History  now  laments  the  death  of  its  famous 
Froude  and  Rawdinson  ;  Curtius  and  Mommsen  are  be¬ 
yond  the  period  of  seventy-five .  Tyndall  and  Helmholtz , 
Huxly  and  Pasteur,  the  greatest  lights  of  the  scientific 
galaxy,  have  gone  down  and  left  the  world  in  gloom; 
yet  Sir  William  Thompson  shines  with  notable  brilliancy. 
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Seventy-six  years  have  passed  over  the  characteristic  art 
critic,  John  Ruskin,  and  left  him  feeble.  The  unique 
story-teller  of  the  age,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  breathed 
his  last  December  3,  1894  on  that  far  distant  island 
Samoa  in  the  Mid-Pacific ;  and  the  English-speaking 
world  has  sent  up  many  a  lamentation  at  his  untimely 
death.  To-day,  as  we  review  the  numberless  productions 
of  numerous  pens  well  may  we  exclaim,  “The  mighty 
have  fallen.” 

This  is  without  a  doubt  an  age  of  many  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  with  equal  truthfulness  is  it  an  age  of  great 
literary  peculiarities.  Blackmore  and  Hardy,  Besant 
and  Mrs.  Ward,  Doyle  and  Kippling,  Edwin  Arnold  and 
Swinburne,  Du  Maurier  and  Haggard,  Barrie  and  Wey- 
man,  Ian  McLaren  and  William  Watson,  Tolstoi  and 
Ibsen,  Bjornson  and  Lie,  Daudet  and  Zola,  Couperus 
and  Bourget,  Anthony  Hope  and  Caine,  Carducci  and 
Echegaray,  Hawthorne  and  Hale,  Bret  Harte  and  Riley, 
Garland  and  Crawford,  Howells  and  Cable,  Thomas  Nel¬ 
son  Page  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris — these  are  a  few  of 
the  principal  names  in  the  literary  galaxy  of  to-day. 
Indeed,  a  host  of  workers  with  themes  more  different 
than  the  human  mind  in  its  vast  sweep  can  imagine  ! 
With  themes  of  wretchedness  in  its  extremest  phases, 
and  of  splendor  and  joy  that  -none  but  angels  can  con¬ 
ceive  !  Ideals  of  life,  wild,  unnatural  and  absurd  !  Read 
Doyle’s  “ Sherlock  Holmes”  and  Weyman’s  “Under  the 
Red  Robe,”  Blackmore ’s  “ Perly cross , ”  Du  Maurier ’s 
“Trilby”  and  Mrs.  Ward’s  “Marcella ; ”  and  think  for 
yourself.  These  are  among  the  very  best  novels  that  the 
past  few  years  have  produced.  Read  “The  Heavenly 
Twins,”  “Yellow  Asters”  and  many  others  of  their  type  ; 
and  think  of  the  distorted  and  absurd  ideals  portrayed. 

I  Let  “The  Veiled  Doctor”  depart  from  this  already  too 
ancient  life  to  its  certain  grave  of  oblivion  !  What  poet 
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yet  drinks  at  the  inspiring  fount  of  Castalia?  From 
what  grand  hills  and  lovely  vales  yet  echo  and  reecho 
melodious  strains  of  lofty  patriotism,  virtue  and  man¬ 
hood  ? 

Every  literary  production  has  its  direct  or  indirect  in¬ 
fluence  upon  its  readers.  Every  unnatural,  absurd  and 
low  ideal  portrayed  makes  a  human  soul  out  of  shape. 
Many  a  great  work  with  its  lofty  ideals  has  crushed 
powerful  institutions  of  wickedness,  and  lifted  man  into 
a  higher  sphere.  “Don  Quixote’’  was  a  mighty  factor  in 
overthrowing  the  too  long-lived  customs  of  European 
chivalry.  ‘  ‘  The  Scottish  Chiefs  ’  ’  has  many  a  time  caused 
patriotic  blood  to  flow  freely.  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin” 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  greatest  war  in  history. 
Adam  Bede  has  stood  out  as  a  noble  example  to  many  a 
struggling  man.  Who  can  tell  of  the  unhappy  medita¬ 
tions  of  that  weak  mind  that  has  come  in  contact  with 
“  Robert  Ellsmere”? 

Though  our  age  can  not  boast  of  any  really  great  and 
original  productions,  though  peculiarity  of  thought  and 
of  style  is  all  the  go,  yet  many  rays  of  light  brighten 
our  Eastern  sky.  Though  no  work  is  being  written  to¬ 
day  that  will  last  for  the  centuries  to  come — that  will 
immortalize  our  era  in  literary  history,  yet  many  works 
with  fairly  high  ideals  are  scattering  their  influence  far 
and  wide.  We  are  passing  from  scenes  of  stern  realism 
to  more  ideal  stages — to  stages  with  greater  themes  and 
grander  inspirations — ever  living  upward  toward  a  higher 
life.  History  must  have  its  oriental  night  that  Greece 
may  have  her  illustrious  age  of  Pericles ;  Greece  must 
fall  that  Rome  may  have  her  Augustan  high  noon  era ; 
the  dark  Middle  Ages  must  come  that  Germany  may 
astound  the  world  with  her  Goethe,  and  England  with 
her  Shakespeare.  C. 
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EUGENE  FIELD. 


On  the  morning  of  November  the  fourth,  Chicago  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  her  poet,  journalist  and  hu¬ 
morist,  Eugene  Field,  whose  literary  bent  was  displayed 
even  at  a  very  early  age.  When  only  nine  years  old,  his 
grandmother  gave  him  ten  cents  for  a  sermon  he  wrote 
on  “Conscience/’  and  afterwards  the  old  lady  gave  him 
five  dollars  for  committing  to  memory  the  Book  of  Acts. 
In  course  of  conversation  with  a  friend  not  long  ago, 
Mr.  Field  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  “I  would  not  ex¬ 
change  for  any  amount  of  money  the  acquaintance  with 
the  Bible  that  was  drummed  into  me  when  I  was  a  boy  !  ” 
He  attended  William  and  Knox  Colleges,  and  also  the 
State  University  of  Missouri,  but  in  spite  of  his  triple 
matriculation,  he  never  graduated.  Young  Field  won 
quite  a  reputation  among  his  school-mates  as  a  poet  and 
humorist,  but  all  through  his  College  days,  his  love  of 
fun  interfered  with  his  most  serious  and  important  work . 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  his  fondness  for  playing  jokes  did 
not  grow  less  as  he  became  older,  as  is  seen  in  the  amus¬ 
ing  joke  which,  not  many  years  ago,  he  enjoyed  at  the 
expense  of  the  proprietor  of  the  St.  Joseph  Gazette,  of 
which  the  poet  was  city  editor.  Mr.  William  E.  Bryant 
of  that  city  tells  the  story  as  follows  :  “The  proprietor 
of  the  establishment  promised  frequently  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  his  employees ,  and  quite  as  often  neglected  to 
do  so.  One  day  when  he  was  expected  home  from  a 
visit  to  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Field  hired  a  brass  band,  and  col¬ 
lecting  all  his  associates  went  to  the  station.  When  the 
train  arrived,  the  proprietor  of  the  St.  Joseph  Gazette 
was  astounded  to  find  himself  received  by  a  brass  band 
and  the  entire  editorial  and  reportorial  staff  of  his  paper , 
each  one  carrying  a  large  cotton  banner,  on  which  was 
painted  the  legend.  “Plow  about  that  Raise!”  The 
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joke  had  its  effect,  and  next  morning  the  salary  list  was 
increased  twenty  per  cent.” 

At  the  age  of  twenty  one,  Field  was  left  an  orphan, 
and  with  $70,000  in  his  pocket,  he  started  for  Europe. 
In  seven  months  he  returned,  rich  in  “experience”  and 
laden  with  many  spoils  bought  from  the  London  and 
Paris  book-shops,  but  with  his  bank  account  running 
low. 

His  marriage,  which  occurred  shortly  after  his  return 
from  Europe,  caused  the  young  poet,  no  doubt,  to  look 
at  the  practical  side  of  life.  Up  to  this  time,  he  had 
never  earned  a  penny,  but  now  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  support  both  himself  and  wife.  He  soon  secured 
a  position  as  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis  Journal ,  and  in  a 
short  time  arose  to  be  city  editor.  He  was  successively 
connected  with  the  St.  Joseph  Gazette,  the  Times- Journal , 
of  St.  Louis,  the  Kansas  City  Tim.es,  the  Denver  Tribune, 
and  finally,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  ;  with  this  last,  he 
was  associated  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Field  did  not  estimate  his  verse  very  highly  ;  in 
fact,  he  insisted  that  he  did  not  write  poetry  at  all,  how¬ 
ever  he  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
natural  of  the  verse-writers  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  A 
great  many  of  his  verses  are  about  children,  and  are  real 
poetic  gems ,  which  rank  with  the  very  best  of  their  kind . 
With  the  exception  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  his  verses 
are  more  read  than  those  of  any  other  American  verse- 
writer  of  his  generation .  Perhaps  his  most  popular  poem 
is  “Little  Boy  Blue.”  His  first  verses,  entitled  “Christ¬ 
mas  Treasures”  were  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Times- 
Journal,  and  in  these  he  struck  the  note  which  later  be¬ 
came  so  peculiarly  his  own,  and  upon  which  rests  his 
most  enduring  fame.  Inspired  by  the  sad,  yet  sweet 
memory  of  the  death  of  his  little  clild,  he  put  into  this 
poem  such  tender  pathos  as  has  received  the  tribute  of 
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many  tears.  What  heart,  young  or  old,  does  not  respond 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  following  stanzas? 

“A  little  sock,  a  little  toy, 

A  little  lock  of  golden  hair 
The  Christmas  music  in  the  air 
Awatching  for  my  baby  boy. 

“But  if  again  that  angel  train 
And  golden  head  comes  back  for  me, 

To  bear  me  to  Eternity, 

My  watching  will  not  be  in  vain.” 

Not  until  1883,  when  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Chicago  News,  did  Mr.  Field  attain  marked  success 
as  a  humorist.  At  that  time,  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  pretensions  of  literary  and  social  life  in  his  adopt¬ 
ed  city,  which,  although  they  caused  Chicago  to  wince, 
amused  and  delighted  the  rest  of  the  world .  These  sketch¬ 
es  were  collected  in  a  book  called  “ Culture’s  Garland.” 
This  was  received  with  favor,  and  his  name  at  once  be¬ 
came  a  familiar  one  with  the  reading  public.  The  list 
of  his  works  includes,  “The  Denver  Tribune  Primer,” 
“A  Little  Book  of  Western  Verse,”  “A  Little  Book  of 
Profitable  Tales,”  “With  Trumpet  and  Drum,”  “Love 
Songs  of  Childhood,”  “The  Cross  and  Other  Tales/’  “A 
Second  Book  of  Verse,”  and  “Echoes  from  the  Sabine 
Farm.”  Judging  from  the  merit  of  these  productions, 
the  literary  world  was  anticipating  with  pleasure  his 
more  mature  works,  and  feels  that  it  has  sustained  a 
decided  loss  in  the  death  of  the  poet. 

Many  have  been  the  words  of  praise  which  have  been 
heaped  at  the  shrine  of  the  poet,  humorist  and  journa¬ 
list,  yet  the  following  is  the  gift  of  a  friend  to  the  shrine 
of  Eugene  Field  as  a  man:  “He  was  not  greatest  as  a 
poet,  nor  a  prose-writer,  nor  even  as  a  news  paper  man, 
but  as  a  human  being.”  A  great  heart  has  suddenly 
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been  stilled,  and  a  great  man,  who  was  loved  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  all,  lias  ceased  to  be.  His  memory  vail  live  on 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  thousands  of  people. 

A.  P. 


IIALL  CAINE  AND  THE  CANADIAN  COPYRIGHT. 


The  question  of  the  Canadian  copyright  is  giving  the 
many  admirers  of  Hall  Caine,  who  is  visiting  America 
as  the  representative  of  the  British  Society  of  Authors, 
an  opportunity  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  power¬ 
ful  and  worthy  achievements  as  one  of  the  greatest  fiction 
writers  of  our  generation.  The  main  issue  of  this  copy¬ 
right  at  stake  may  be  simply  explained. 

In  the  international  copyright  treaties,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  has  never  pretended  to  act  for 
Canada  and  the  great  colonies  with  the  same  conclusive¬ 
ness  with  which  it  has  acted  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Canada  lias  allowed  herself  to  be  included  in  the  English 
copyright  arrangement,  with  the  understanding  that, 
upon  due  notice,  she  could  withdraw  and  make  a  copy¬ 
right  of  her  own.  This  she  determined  to  do,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  granting  foreign  authors  the  right  to  control  the 
publication  and  sale  of  their  own  books,  the  Canadian 
Parliament  passed  an  act  which  allowed  the  Canadian 
printer  to  manufacture  and  sell  at  his  will  any  American, 
English,  or  other  non-Canadian  books,  provided  he  de¬ 
posits  with  the  Canadian  government  a  ten  per  cent, 
royalty,  which  the  author  of  the  book  may  claim.  The 
real  object  of  this  act  was  to  obtain  for  cheap,  badly 
printed  editions  of  popular  books  easy  access  to  the 
American  market.  The  Roseberry  Government,  on  the 
evening  of  its  political  defeat,  invited  Canada  to  send  a 
special  agent  to  England  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of 
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State  for  the  Colonies  on.  the  copyright  question.  The 
ministry  sought  to  recall  the  invitation  when  forced  to 
resign  office,  but  the  agent,  Mr.  Newcombe,  had  already 
left  Ottowa.  He  remained  in  London  without  attracting 
attention  until  the  general  elections  were  finished.  He 
then  conferred  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  subject  of 
the  Canadian  copyright  act,  which  the  Roseberry  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  neither  sanctioned  nor  opposed  ;  but  he,  the 
new  Colonial  Secretary,  did  not  wish  to  begin  his  career 
in  that  great  office  by  affronting  a  powerful  section  of 
the  empire,  whose  friendship  he  had  won  by  his  dexterity 
in  the  fishery  diplomacy.  Although  Canada’s  new  law 
is  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  colonial  office,  he  shrank 
from  cancelling  an  act  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  and  was  reluctant  to  sign  a 
measure  which  might  lead  to  the  withdrawal  by  the 
United  States  of  the  benefits  which  the  American  market 
now  affords  to  British  writers  and  publishers.  The  hope 
of  averting  so  great  a  calamity  brought  Mr.  Caine  to  our 
continent. 

The  great  diplomat  and  novelist  has  received  a  warm 
welcome  in  the  United  States,  and  his  distinguished 
bearing  has  been  such  as  favorably  to  impress  all  with 
whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact ;  if  there  has  been 
any  lack  of  decorum  and  courtesy,  it  has  certainly  not 
been  on  his  side.  Mr.  Caine’s  kindly  spirit  is  clearly 
seen  in  his  attitude  toward  Canada ;  in  a  speech  he 
made  at  the  dinner  given  complimentary  to  him  by  the 
Aldine  Club,  he  speaks  of  her  thus  :  “I  feel  the  less 
tempted  to  discuss  Canadian  copyright  because  I  have 
reason  to  hope  that  whatever  the  objections  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  made  in  1889 ,  they  will  be  much  and  most  happily 
modified  by  fresh  legislation  in  the  near  future.  Canada 
may  have  considered  that  she  had  a  right  to  do  what  we 
held  to  be  an  injustice,  but  if  she  is  now  in  a  more  gen- 
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erous  frame  of  mind  (and  she  is,)  I  shall  certainly  not 
be  the  first  to  remember  the  past  to  her  disadvantage.  ” 
In  his  literary  work,  ever  since  the  completion  of  The 
Manxman,  Mr.  Caine  has  been  steadily  working  upon 
his  forthcoming  novel,  which  wull  appear  in  Munsey’s  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  re-written  and  repolished.  It  is  said 
that  the  author  regards  it  as  the  greatest  piece  of  fiction 
he  has  produced.  It  delves  deep  into  human  nature, 
dealing  with  scenes  of  far  greater  dramatic  force  than 
are  found  in  The  Manxman,  or  any  other  of  Mr.  Caine’s 
novels.  The  opening  of  the  story  is  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ; 
then  the  scene  is  transferred  to  London,  where  the  deep 
strength  of  the  story  develops. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  address  delivered  before  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Caine 
made  the  following  prophecy:  “The  general  trend  of 
the  novel  of  the  future  will,  I  confidently  believe,  be  in 
the  direction  of  what  I  should  call  realistic  romance. 
Before  Victor  Hugo  began  to  write  novels  himself,  he 
used  to  say  that  he  dreampt  of  a  novelist  who  should  be 
a  compound  of  Walter  Scott  and  Homer.  May  I  with¬ 
out  irreverance,  say  that  I  dream  of  a  greater  novel  than 
we  have  yet  seen — a  novel  that  shall  be  a  compound  of 
the  plain  nineteenth  century  realism  of  the  penny  news¬ 
paper  and  the  pure  and  lofty  idealism  of — will  you  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  it? — the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  think 
I  forsee  a  novel  that  will  be  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  all  the  broad  provincial  pioneering — not  a  national 
novel,  but  a  novel  embodying  the  romance  of  this  ro¬ 
mantic  nineteenth  century.” 

Hall  Caine  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  most  forci¬ 
ble,  most  masterly  living  writer  of  fiction,  looking  deep 
into  human  passions  and  aims.  His  reasoning  is  logical 
and  his  work  is  one  layer  of  logic  upon  another. 


M.  C. 
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BROWSINGS. 

BY  A.  NIBBLER. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  at  work  on  another  novel. 
Let  us  hope  that  she  will  improve  on  the  spirit  of  some 
of  her  former  efforts. 

*  *  * 

An  American  poet  has  been  “ discovered’ 5  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Mr.  Ernest  McGaffey.  His  first  collection  con¬ 
tains  high  promise  of  his  future  success. 

*  *  * 

“The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne/’  notice  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  these  pages  last  month,  has  already  met  with 
such  favor  as  to  render  another  edition  necessary. 

*  *  * 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett’s  “Two  Little  Pilgrims’ 
Progress”  was  among  the  most  successful  books  last 
month.  It  promises  to  be  the  juvenile  of  the  season. 

*  *  * 

It  is  said  that  “Chimmie  Fadden”  still  commands  an 
enormous  sale.  “A  Daughter  of  the  Tenements,”  by 
the  same  author,  is  not  yet  meeting  with  as  great  success. 

*  *  * 

Hall  Caine  claims  that  the  Bible  has  furnished  him 
the  central  idea  for  nearly  all  his  books.  “The  Deemster’  ’ 
is  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  son,  “The  Manxman”  is  the 
story  of  David  and  Uriah,  and  he  is  now  at  work  on  a 
new  book  that  comes  “from  a  perfectly  startling  source 
in  the  Bible.” 
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Paderewski,  the  great  pianist,  will  send  a  novel  com¬ 
munication  to  his  American  admirers  in  the  form  of  a 
new  composition  sufficiently  simple  to  be  performed  by 
the  average  player.  This  will  appear  in  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal . 

Did  you  ever  think  of  a  laugh  as  an  index  of  character? 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a  cry  might  foretell  destiny? 
Would  you  place  great  confidence  in  a  man  who  would 
not  laugh?  Is  a  man’s  heart  right  if  he  does  not  some¬ 
times  weep?  The  man  who  will  not  laugh  should  be 
watched  day  and  night,  and  the  man  who  cannot  weep 
is  a  lost  soul,  world  without  end. 

x  #  * 

The  recommendations  of  many  friends  caused  the  writer 
to  read  4 ‘Foundations  of  Belief,”  by  Arthur  James  Bal¬ 
four.  I  was  industrious  and  patient  to  a  fault,  laboring 
and  searching  to  the  end  for  the  matter  that  made  the 
book  valuable.  It  is  mostly  words — and  large  words  at 
that.  We  recommend  the  book  to  all  readers  who  have 
unlimited  time,  inexhaustible  patience,  and  strong  love 
of  disappointment. 

5k  5k  * 

Cosmopolis:  An  International  Review ,  is  to  appear 
January  1,  1895.  There  w7ill  be  300  pages,  100  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  100  in  French,  and  100  in  German — no  translations. 
It  will  be  published  simultaneously  in  London,  Paris 
and  Berlin.  It  will  also  be  issued  in  New  York,  prac¬ 
tically  simultaneously.  The  editor  is  Monsieur  F. 
Ortenans,  wffio  has  been  London  correspondent  of  Le 
Temps.  The  enterprise  is  conducted  entirely  by  T. 
Fisher  Unwin. 
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For  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  heard  much 
talk  of  Dr.  Herron’s  books.  With  an  earnest  desire  to 
find  ideas,  we  purchased  and  read  three  of  the  Doctor’s 
best  volumes,  but  were  disappointed  in  them  all.  It  is 
true  there  are  some  good  things  to  be  found  scattered 
here  and  there  ;  this  fact  saves  them  from  condemnation, 
although  one  has  neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  eat 
a  bushel  of  chatf  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  nourishment 
of  two  or  three  grains  of  wheat. 

*  * 

Frau  Anna  Seuron,  governess  in  the  family  of  Count 
Tolstoy,  has  written  a  book  in  which  she  contradicts 
many  prevalent  ideas  of  the  characteristics  of  this  eccen¬ 
tric  author.  She  claims  that  he  does  eat  meat  when  alone , 
and  that  he  is  subject  to  fits  of  miserliness  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  which  he  preaches  loudest  of  benevolence* 
We  are  also  told  that  this  boasted  friend  to  the  common 
people  is  always  the  Count  when  in  the  presence  of  a 
peasant.  It  is  no  revelation  to  the  intelligent  reader  to 
be  informed  that  the  author  of  “  Annie  Karenine”  is  not 
a  man  of  conscience  and  consistency. 

*  *  * 

Yes,  we  have  read  Miss  Beatrice  Harradens  “Ships  that 
Pass  in  the  Night,”  but  we  fail  to  discern  any  deep-seated 
purpose  that  could  have  moved  the  bright  young  woman 
to  write  this  book.  Convalescent  dyspeptics  need  have 
no  fears  that  a  perusal  of  these  light  (etherial,  if  you 
please)  pages  will  provoke  a  return  of  their  old  malady. 
We  do  not  assert  that  the  author  had  no  ideas,  but  we 
might  suggest  that  she  was  rather  shy  of  expressing 
them.  It  maybe  remarked  en  passant  that  timidity  of 
this  kind  is  prevalent  to  a  degree  among  novelists  now¬ 
adays  . 
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The  host  of  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens’s  admirers  will 
learn  with  genuine  pleasure  that  his  lecture  tour  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  been  a  splendid  success  not  only  from  a  stand¬ 
point  of  appreciation  but  financially  as  well. 

No  man  has  contributed  more  to  the  world’s  stock  of 
humorous  literature  than  Mark  Twain.  Humanity  is 
in  debt  to  him  for  the  tonic  effect  of  the  best  of  wit, 
humor,  and  burlesque.  His  jokes  never  grow  stale,  for 
the  characteristic  of  his  writings  is  their  perennial  fresh¬ 
ness.  While  we  note  occasional  heavy  strokes  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  horse-play,  there  are  pages  of  the  most  delicate 
touches . 

*  *  * 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  some  time  ago  there 
appeared  a  book  entitled  “The  Making  of  a  Man.” 
Struck  by  the  name,  this  writer  was  inveigled  into 
spending  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  the  book.  Few 
authors  have  been  more  fortunate  in  selecting  a  title  and 
at  the  same  time  so  unfortunate  in  the  treatment  after 
the  christening  has  taken  place.  There  is  a  painful 
evidence  of  studied  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
go  deep,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reader  is  certain  that 
the  successful  attainment  of  the  object  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  writers  finding  himself  in  water  over  his 
head.  Decidedly  the  greatest  thing  about  the  book  is  its 
title.  The  work  impresses  one  as  small  thought  ex¬ 
pressed  in  big  language — a  Lilliputian  idea  dressed  out 
in  Brobdignag  clothes. 


*  *  * 

“A  Study  of  Greek  Philosophy,”  by  Ellen  M.  Mitchell, 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  volume  supplies  a  long  felt  want.  The  author 
shows  familiarity  with  the  subject  and  has  presented  it 
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in  a  most  agreeable  manner.  One  is  impressed  by  the 
lucid  style  and  admirable  arrangement  of  the  entire 
work.  The  publishers  also  have  been  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  their  part.  The  book  is  printed  on  good 
paper,  the  typography  is  excellent,  and  the  binding  is 
neat  and  attractive. 

The  history  of  Greek  philosophy  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  history  of  human  thought.  The  world  to-day 
is  under  far  greater  obligations  to  Pagan  Greece  than  to 
any  other  heathen  nation  of  antiquity.  The  Greeks,  be 
it  remembered,  were  indirectly  the  originators  of  modern 
methods  of  scientific  investigation — for  we  read  that  to 
comprehend  how  matter  and  form  unite  was  the  absorbing 
problem  of  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  indeed  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  study  to  trace  the  evolution  of  thought 
from  the  simple  inquiries  of  Thales  to  the  sublime  doc¬ 
trines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  Greeks  evolved  a 
a  system  of  Ethics  and  Aesthetics  that  is  still  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  who  love  the  true  and  the  beautiful  and  the 
good. 

There  has  long  been  occasion  for  regret  that  the  read¬ 
ing  public  manifests  such  marked  indifference  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  philosophy,  while  it  is  frequently  noted  that  a 
certain  retail  bookseller  in  New  York  City  orders  fifteen 
thousand  copies  of  a  forthcoming  novel  by  some  popular 
author.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  strongest 
sentence  ever  penned  by  a  novelist  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  hundreds  of  sentences  which  may  be  selected  from  the 
writings  of  such  truly  sovereign  thinkers  as  Plato,  Aris¬ 
totle,  Aquinas,  Leibuitz,  Kant,  and  Hegel. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  an  age  of  money-makers  should 
fail  to  give  proper  time  to  investigation  along  specula¬ 
tive  lines,  but  it  does  seem  a  little  odd  that  an  age  noted 
for  its  strict  observance  of  economic  law  should  give 
evidence  of  an  insatiable  appetite  for  the  romance  and 
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novel.  The  busy  man  resorts  to  fiction  as  a  means  of 
relaxation,  and  seeks  to  find  depicted  on  the  printed 
page  the  scenes  of  rest  and  quietude  which  are  denied  to 
him  in  real  life.  He  has  been  lashed  into  such  arduous 
service  by  his  pitiless  king,  the  almighty  dollar,  that  he 
has  no  relish  for  mental  food  save  that  which  smacks  of 
ease  and  idleness,  or  panders  to  a  morbid  craze  for  pul¬ 
ing  sentiment. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  all  developed 
into  such  lovers  of  material  things  that  it  is  difficult  to 
enlist  our  interests,  much  less  our  love,  in  what  is  not 
readilv  convertable  into  market  values. 

“What  is  it  worth?”  is  the  burning  question.  “Noth¬ 
ing  if  impracticable,”  is  the  sordid  reply.  Is  it  worth 
nothing  to  know  the  “causes  of  things?”  Shall  we  seek 
only  for  what  we  can  see  and  feel  and  eat?  Shall  we 
“love  the  pebble  because  we  can  clutch  it,  and  despise 
the  stars  because  we  cannot?”  Forbid. 
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LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Minnie  Clarke,  Sallie  Whitaker,  Editors. 


Girls,  Dr.  Ivilgo  sent  us  his  love  ! 

* *  *  * 

“Logs”  and  “ sines’ ’  are  omens  of  ill,  these  days. 

*  *  * 

If  nothing  unforseen  happens  examinations  begin  Dec.  3. 

*  *  * 

Programme  for  December,  Reviews  !  Examinations  !  ! 
Christmas  !  !  ! 

*  *  * 

Pupil  gave  principal  parts  of  be  as — present,  have  ; 
past,  was ;  participle,  been. 

*  *  * 

New  style  of  syllogism-— all  men  are  cranks,  you  are  a 
man,  vou  are  a  crank,  is  this  true? 

*  '* 

The  “Reidsville  girls”  will  go  home  to  attend  Confer¬ 
ence  ;  hope  they  will  have  a  pleasant  trip. 

X  ^ 

Miss  Maie  Carr,  of  ’91,  is  librarian  during  Miss  Elling¬ 
ton’s  absence.  She  is  the  same  jolly  Maie. 

*  *  * 

The  subjects  for  the  graduating  essays  have  been  se- 
ected  and  great  (?)  thoughts  are  being  developed. 
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Why  has  one  of  the  Seniors  omitted  one  word  in  the 
song,  “the  letter  that  never  came/’  since  this  mornings 
mail? 

*  *  * 

Candy  making  is  becoming  one  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  our  girls.  Practice  hours  from  7  to  10  Satur- 

t 

day  evenings. 

Mr.  Cutler  came  up  not  long  since  and  spent  Sunday 
with  his  daughter.  His  visit  brightened  the  faces  of  all 
the  New  Berne  girls. 

*  *  * 

A  new  era  is  dawning  in  the  history  of  Greensboro 
Female  College.  The  Seniors  sent  in  a  petition  to  attend 
class  on  holiday. 

*  *  * 

“That’s  all  right.”  Ask  one  of  our  Seniors  what 
signification  that  has  and  why  she  has  such  a  downcast 
face  on  hearing  those  words? 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  Juniors  was  recently  made  happy  by  a  visit 
from  her  grandmother.  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome 
these  “mothers  in  Israel”  to  our  college  home. 

*  *  * 

A  spirited  debate  was  argued  in  the  Irving  Society  a 
few  meetings  ago  on  the  popular  topic  “Bloomers.” 
War  waged  hot  but  finally  “bloomers”  were  downed  ! 

*  *  * 

Our  librarian,  Miss  Clyde  Ellington  has  gone  home 
on  account  of  sickness.  We  have  heard  with  pleasure 
of  her  rapid  improvement.  We  hope  you  won’t  make 
your  stay  in  Raleigh  too  lengthy,  Clyde,  for  you  are  miss¬ 
ed  so  much. 
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Please  don’t  think  we  are  complaining,  but  we  would 
like  “monstrous  well”  to  have  back  our  parlor,  since 
children  and  dogs  are  not  allowed  in  the  company  parlor. 

*  *  * 

The  subject,  “how  to  study  the  Bible,”  was  well  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Girl’s  Prayer  meeting  some  time  ago.  The 
service  was  informal  and  much  benefit  wms  derived 
from  it. 

*  *  * 

S.  S.  Teacher — What  great  lesson  did  you  learn  from 
the  study  of  “Ruth’s  choice?” 

Senior  (meekly)- — That  we  should  love  and  serve  our 
mother-in-law. 

*  *  * 

On  inquiring  the  meaning  of  the  Musical  Director’s 
beaming  countenance  a  few  days  ago  we  learned  that 
Mrs.  Parker  has  returned  after  a  nine  month’s  absence 
in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

>K  *  * 

The  members  of  the  Marvin  Literary  Society  have 
pledged  themselves  to  raise  twenty  dollars  for  the  Lizzie 
Martin  Fund.  We  are  glad  to  say  the  society  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition . 

*  *  * 

Why  does  every  one  who  enters  room  23  exclaim  Oh  ! 
O-O-Oh-Oh !  and  proceed  to  examine  the  “picture  that’s 
turned  to  the  wall?”  Is  it  owing  to  the  exquisite  frame, 
or  to  the  novelty  of  the  style? 

*  *  * 

Since  our  last  issue  our  lady  principal,  Mrs.  Long,  has 
been  called  home  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  uncle.  Her 
return,  after  the  days  of  absence,  was  greeted  with  real 
pleasure  ;  for  our  college  home  is  not  complete  without 
her  lovely  face. 
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Our  President  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of 
Trinity  College,  and  reported  a  pleasant  trip.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  being  remembered  by  Dr.  Kilgo ,  and  our  motto  is 
“Give  him  more  than  he  sends/ ’ 

*  *  * 

“  We  live  to  learn/’  so  let  us  strive  to  live  that  we 
may  see  the  wonders  of  the  age.  Yes  it  is  said  that  they 
are  really  here — one-sided  figures,  two-sided  figures, 
equilangular  triangles,  and  round  circular  walls. 

On  being  asked,  “what  decrease  in  height  of  mercury 
in  a  barometer  as  you  ascend?”  The  senior  answered, 
“it  falls  one  inch  for  every  fifteen  feet  of  ascent.”  Won¬ 
der  how  high  it  stands  in  the  upper  story. 

#  %  * 

The  Emerson  Society  enjoyed  a  talk  from  Mr.  Peacock, 
who  is  an  honored  member  of  the  society.  He  put  forth 
new  ideas  and  inspired  all  to  better  work.  We  always 
enjoy  his  delightful  exhortations,  for  they  inspire  as  well 
as  elevate. 

*  *  * 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  Reverends  John,  Rowe,  and 
Cole,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  W.  N.  C.  Conference 
which  convened  at  Reidsville  Nov.  27  to  Dec.  3.  We 
hope  these  brethren  will  call  oftener,  and  thus  show  a 
greater  interest  in  our  college. 

*  * 

A  member  of  the  Physics  class  asked  one  of  her  wiser 
friends  this  question,  “when  the  old  black  cat  was  pitch¬ 
ed  from  a  window  on  the  second  floor,  what  held  her 
molecules  together,  cohesion  or  tenacity?”  The  reply 
was,  “cohesion  of  course.” 
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Many  compliments  have  been  passed  on  “ those  caps 
and  gowns.”  The  Seniors  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
4 ‘Salvation  Army,”  “Sisteren  of  Charity,”  and  have 
actually  been  saluted  thus,  “good  evening  gentlemen!” 
What  will  be  our  next  title? 

*  *  * 

K 

Mysteriously  Disappeared  !  The  Greensboro  Patriot 
of  the  20th,  which  contained  a  valuable  criticism  on  a 
late  address  made  by  one  of  the  future  orators  of  North 
Carolina  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Information  as  to  its 
whereabouts  will  be  kindly  received. 

t 

*  *  * 

The  department  of  Mathematics  has  recently  been  en¬ 
riched  by  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Mathe¬ 
matical  Blocks.  The  Geometry  class  will  now  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  some  fine  work  in  object  study,  and 
mensuration  may  be  studied  much  more  intelligently. 
The  construction  of  the  sphere  and  cone  is  especially  in¬ 
teresting. 

*  *  * 

AN  AUTUMN-LEAP  PARTY. 


BY  A.  WALL. 


Our  dear  Mother  Earth,  in  her  sombre  gown, 

Gave  the  Misses  Leaf  a  party,  in  our  town ; 

Kind  Mr.  Wind  their  invitations  carried, 

And  not  one  of  them  in  any  way  tarried. 

They  did  not  stop  to  primp,  or  fix,  as  our  ladies  do, 

For  Mrs.  October  had  clothed  them  well,  in  dresses  of 
every  hue ; 

Their  escorts,  too,  in  suits  of  brown, 

Looked  exceedingly  handsome,  as  they  came  down. 
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After  each  young  man  had  gotten  his  girl, 

Away  they  sped  with  a  giddy  whirl ; 

Thinking  and  chatting  of  fun  and  mirth, 

’Till  they  arrived  at  the  home  of  dear  Mother  Earth. 

Her  home  was  under  a  large  oak  tree, 

She  seemed  as  happy  as  she  could  be ; 

Her  table  was  spread  with  dainties  rare, 

For  persimmons,  nuts,  and  fruits  were  there. 

Her  drinks  were  served  very  daintily  too, 

Which  were  principally  honey  and  morning  dew. 

Her  feast  was  enjoyed  to  its  fullest  extent, 

After  which  these  young  couples,  for  a  little  dance  went. 

Under  a  large  willow,  where  they  had  plenty  of  room, 

A  nicely  swept  spot,  served  for  their  ball-room. 

Here  they  danced  and  they  polkered,  all  the  day  and  the 
night, 

And  made  old  Mother  Earth  so  mad,  she  strongly  threat¬ 
ened  to  fight. 

She  tried  and  tried  to  stop  them,  but  still  they  kept  up 
their  ball, 

And  they  have  a  celebration  of  it,  every  single  Fall. 

FINIS. 

Do  please  excuse  Miss - 

My  metre  and  my  rhyme, 

For  to  fix  it  up  in  very  fine  style, 

Indeed  I  hadn’t  time. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Bessie  M.  Dunlap,  Lizzie  P.  Jones,  Editors. 


Miss  Georgia  Lowe  is  now  in  Atlanta. 

* *  *  * 

Miss  Kate  Daily  is  now  living  in  Burlington,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Blanche  Briggs  makes  her  home  in  Durham. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mamie  Dunlap  has  a  music  class  at  Marsh ville, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Clark,  Miss  Chrissie  Brown,  ’61,  lives  in  Ashe- 
boro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Lou  Barnes,  Miss  Uva  Lyon,  ’87,  lives  in  Hen¬ 
derson,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lily  Lockhart  now.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Parish,  lives 
near  Durham. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Armantine  McAlister  is  teaching  school  near 
Lilesville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Wita  Mitchell,  ’95,  is  teaching  at  her  home  in 
Kinston,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Harry  Harman,  nee  Miss  Emma  Walser,  lives  in 
Winston,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Juanita  Robertson  became  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Morton, 
October  9,  1895. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Sedberry,  now  Mrs.  A.  E.  Dixon,  lives  in 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Decie  Albright,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Robertson,  lives  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Redwine,  formerly  Miss  Sallie  McAlister,  now 
lives  in  Monroe,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Faustina  Wells  was  married  December  5th,  to 
Mr.  Milton  Cunningham. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nannie  Walker,  Mrs.  James  Norfleet,  is  now  a 
resident  of  the  “Twin  City .” 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bessie  Gainey  has  a  position  as  stenographer  and 
type-writer  in  Concord,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Weaver  has  a  position  as  stenographer  and 
type- writer  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Vaughn,  ’86,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Emma 
Leathers,  now  resides  in  Durham. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Belle  Pierce  passed  through  some  days  ago,  on 
her  way  home  from  the  Exposition. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Belle  Hutton  and  Mary  Trotter  have  positions 
with  the  Odell  Hardware  Company,  of  this  place. 
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Miss  Allie  Joyce  still  makes  her  home  in  Mt.  Airy , 
but  has  changed  her  name  to  “Mrs.  John  Nutt.” 

*  * 

Mrs.  W.  V.  Knott,  nee  Luella  Pugh,  of  Tampa,  Fla., 
has  recently  been  on  a  visit  to  relatives  and  friends  in 

Greensboro. 

*  *  *  * 

Misses  Edna  Robeson  and  Elizabeth  Struthers  have 
positions  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  as  stenographers  and 
type- writers. 

X  * 

Miss  Emma  Arrington,  ’92,  was  married  at  her  home 
in  Rocky  Mount,  November  the  5th,  to  Mr.  Edgar 
Witcher  Smith. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Bessie  Easley  Thompson,  ’76,  has  charge  of  the 
music  and  art  departments  in  the  High  School  of 
Liberty,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maggie  Mclver,  sal.  ’86,  was  married  at  her  home 
in  Chatham  county  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  we  are  without 
further  particulars . 

*  *  * 

And  still  another  of  our  alumnee  to  chronicle  :  Miss 
Nellie  Edwards,  ’90,  became  the  wife  ot  Prof,  W.  I. 
Cranford,  July  17,  1895. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Fonville,  ’91,  is  now  laboring  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  with  her  husband,  Rev.  W.  B.  Lee,  in  the  foreign 
field  at  Barbecena,  Brazil. 

*  ^  *6 

Miss  Carrie  Pemberton  was  married  on  the  7tli  of 
November  to  Mr.  Moncure,  and  they  will  make  their 
future  home  in  Philadelphia. 
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Cards  are  out  announcing  the  marriage  of  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Yelvington  to  Mr.  Augustus  G.  Cox,  on  the  11th 
of  December,  at  her  home  in  Clayton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Birdie  Black,  ’94,  has  a  fine  position  as  govern¬ 
ess  in  the  family  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Hyman,  of  Hobgood,  N. 
C.  Much  success  to  you,  Birdie,  in  your  new  work. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Etta  Stockard,  who  recently  spent  two  weeks  at 
her  home  in  Burlington  to  regain  her  strength  after 
a  slight  attack  of  sickness,  has  returned  to  our  college 
halls,  much  to  the  delight  of  us  all. 

*  *  * 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  a  call  from  Mrs.  Annie 
Long,  formerly  Miss  Annie  Lunsford,  of  Durham,  and 
Miss  Maggie  Long,  of  Roxboro,  who  passed  through 
Greensboro  week  before  last  en  route  for  Atlanta. 

*  *  * 

Again  it  is  our  pleasure  to  return  thanks  to  Miss 
Florence  Dixon  for  her  untiring  interest  in  The  Message. 
To  her  we  are  indebted  for  a  portion  of  the  Alumnae 
notes  in  this  issue.  With  a  few  more  such  loyal,  zealous 
Alumnae  the  success  of  the  Message  would  be  assured. 

*  *  * 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Fannie  Closs  Parker,  ?94, 
who  has  recently  returned  to  her  home  in  Henderson 
from  the  Boston  Conservatory,  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
of  the  fresh  honors  which  this  gifted  and  accomplished 
young  woman  has  so  worthily  won.  Indeed,  we  have 
cause  to  be  proud  of  Miss  Parker,  who,  out  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  students,  was  awarded  the  prize  for  general  infor¬ 
mation  on  literature,  finance,  politics,  etc. 
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On  November  the  14th,  at  the  Presbyterian  clinrch  of 
this  city,  Miss  Catherine  Scales,  ’92,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mr.  E.  B.  McKenzie,  a  prosperous  young 
merchant  of  Greensboro.  The  happy  couple  left  for  an 
extended  northern  tour,  followed  by  the  best  wishes  of 
their  many  friends. 

*  * 

While  laboring  under  the  monotonous  duties  of  school 
life,  it  is  indeed  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  receive  such 
visits  from  our  friends  as  we  have  enjoyed  recently.  During 
the  past  week  Miss  Margaret  Hollingsworth  and  Miss 
Alice  Sparger  spent  several  days  with  us  on  their  return 
to  Mt.  Airy  from  a  most  delightful  visit  to  their  southern 
relatives  and  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  We  were  also 
delighted  to  have  Miss  Blanche  Wemple,  of  Danville, 
with  us  for  several  days  last  week . 

*  *  * 

In  the  Atlanta  Constitution  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  page 
was  devoted  to  the  women  who  are  now  taking  Atlanta  , 
and  among  the  faces  there  represented,  was  that  of  one  of 
“our”  old  girls,  Mrs.  Sallie  S.  Cotton,  formerly  Miss 
Sallie  Southall,  who  read  a  paper  at  the  Woman’s  Con¬ 
vention  on  “Woman  and  Her  Relation  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  Mrs.  Cotton’s  argument  was  opposed  by  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  of  South  Carolina — of  course,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  South  Carolina  always  disagree,  but  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  there  are  yet  women  to  be  found  in  the 
“Old  North  State”  who  have  the  courage  to  speak 
out  boldly  against  woman  suffrage,  and  heroically  to  de¬ 
fend  the  true  realm  of  woman’s  power.  We  heartily 
agree  with  Mrs.  Cotton  that  woman  should  rule  in  the 
home,  and  man,  at  the  ballot-box. 
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Exchange  Department. 


Kathryn  E.  Griffin,  Lottie  Utley,  Editors. 


The  man  who  keeps  step  with  conscience  rarely  gets 
his  heels  trampled. — Ex. 

* *  *  * 

He  who  looses  his  conscience  has  nothing  left  that  is 
worth  keeping. —  Walton. 

*  *  * 

Earth  has  nothing  more  tender  than  a  woman’s  heart 
when  it  is  the  abode  of  piety. — Luther. 

*  *  * 

The  earliest  library  was  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Every  book  was  a  brick  engraved  with  cuneiform  char¬ 
acters  . — Ex . 

*  *  % 

Eloquence  may  some  times  provoke  righteous  indig¬ 
nation,  but  it  cannot  produce  righteousness  of  life. — 
Ram’s  Horn. 

*  *  % 

When  you  find  a  man  of  whom  it  is  often  said  that  he 
has  his  heart  in  the  right  place  there  is  apt  to  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  his  head. — Ex. 

%  *  * 

A  very  enjoyable  article  in  the  Guilford  Collegian  is 
“Summer  Rambles  in  California.”  One  may,  by  read- 
ing  it,  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  life  and  habits  of  a 
tourist  traveling  in  California. 
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We  are  glad  to  find  on  our  exchange  table  a  copy  of 
the  Oak  Leaf.  It  is  very  welcome  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  institution  it  represents. 

*  *  * 

In  The  Wake  Forest  Student  of  November  we  find  a  fine 
article  on  “The  Sphere  of  Journalism ,”  which  is  forcible 
in  its  truths  and  does  credit  to  the  Magazine. 

*  *  * 

We  sleep  hut  the  loom  of  life  never  stops  ;  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  which  was  weaving  when  the  sun  went  down  is 
weaving  when  it  comes  up  to-morrow. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  enter  among  our  exchanges  the  Dor¬ 
chester  High  School  Item,  issued  by  the  pupils  of  that 
school.  It  contains  many  articles  worthy  of  note. 

*  *  * 

More  will  be  accomplished  and  better,  and  with  more 
ease  if  each  individual  does  one  thing,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  genius  at  the  proper  time ,  being  engaged  in 
no  other  pursuit. — Plato. 

*  *  * 

The  Tar  Heel  has  devoted  most  of  the  space  to  football. 
We  are  sorry  that  it  is  taking  such  a  hold  upon  our  col¬ 
leges,  as  we  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  brutal  of  all  games 
and  quite  unfit  for  “gentlemen.” 

*  *  * 

The  Oak  Leaf  says  that  this  is  the  way  the  girls  decline  it: 

Hie,  haec,  hoc, 

Hug-us,  hug-us,  hug-us, 

Quick,  quick,  quick, 

Hunc,  hanc,  hoc, 

Hoc,  hoc,  hoc, 
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The  November  Archive  has  been  received.  We  are 
glad  to  note  the  improvement  in  the  Literary  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Magazines  in  onr  reading 
room,  and  its  arrival  is  always  hailed  with  delight. 

*  *  * 

We  enjoy  reading  the  Oak ,  Lilly  and  Ivy.  In  this  issue 
we  find  a  very  entertaining  sketch  of  Mozart,  one  of  our 
greatest  musical  composers.  In  his  brief  life  of  36  years 
he  wrote  over  six  hundred  works  and  many  of  these  were 
unfinished.  He  had  many  faults,  but  his  virtues 
undoubtedly  outweighed  them. 

*  *  * 

The  last  issue  of  the  Kelly  Messenger  contains  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  “Instruction  of  Helen  Keller, 
who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  This  shows  how  highly 
the  remaining  senses  and  that  wonderful  “sixth  sense” 
can  be  cultivated.  We  think  that  hers  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  on  record.  “She  is  a  miracle  and  her  teacher 
is  another  miracle . 9  9 

*  *  * 

It  wTould  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  quaint  announce¬ 
ment  of  death  than  that  published  in  an  old  newspaper 
1774,  at  the  time  of  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  demise.  1774, 
April  4.  Died,  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Deserted  is  the 
Village ;  the  Traveler  hath  laid  him  unto  rest ;  the 
Good-natured  man  is  no  more  ;  he  Stoops  but  to  Conquer ; 
the  Vicar  hath  performed  his  sad  office  ;  it  is  a  mournful 
task  from  which  the  Hermit  may  essay  to  meet  the  dread 
tyrant  of  more  than  Grecian  or  Roman  fortitude. 

%  %  * 

The  review  editor  of  a  certain  college  magazine  writes 
pathetically  of  the  commencement  editions  of  college  peri¬ 
odicals  “with  pretty  covers  but  nothing  between  them.” 
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He  says  nothing  of  those  publications  which  have  not  even 
a  pretty  cover  to  recommend  them.  In  his  book  notices, 
he  volunteers  the  gratuitous  information  that  the  re¬ 
views  are  not  copied  from  a  literary  paper.  We  would 
suggest  that  our  young  friend  cultivate  modesty  along 
with  some  other  virtues  and  thereby  add  to  the  future 
prospects  of  himself  and  to  the  present  advantage  and 
comfort  of  his  readers  ;  for  it  it  evident  that,  unless  he 
experiences  a  change,  he  will  never  “strike  the  stars 
with  his  sublime  head”  without  the  assistance  of  a  pair 
of  stilts. 

*  *  * 

“When  yesterday  I  asked  you,  love, 

One  little  word  to  say, 

Your  brother  interrupted  us, 

So  please  say  yes-ter-day. 

The  maid  looked  demurely  down, 

A  thought  from  love  to  borrow; 

Then  through  the  corner  of  her  eye, 

Said:  “Call  again  to-morrow,  ” 

Dear  brother  ’twas  no  better 
When  the  morrow  came — 

She  gave  us  the  beautiful  no, 

And  wouldn’t  change  her  name.” — Ex 
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©NE  good  turn  deserves  another,  young  ladies. 
Spend  a  dollar  once  in  a  while  with  a  firm  which 
advertises  in  The  Message  all  the  year  round. 
We  carry  a  first  class  stock  of  ladies  shoes,  dress 
goods,  gloves,  hosiery,  everything  ladies  wear  ex¬ 
cept  millinery,  and  you  will  find  our  price  right  in 
every  instance. 

THACKER  &  BROCKMANN, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
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DO  NOT  NEGLECT  YOUR  TEETH ! 

We  Mav©  a  Rarg©  A,as@srtm©at  @f 

FINE  TOOTH  BRUSHES, 

GOOD  TOOTH  BRUSHES, 

CHEAP  TOOTH  BRUSHES. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE - — _ 

COLGATE’S  ANTISEPTIC  DENTAL  POWDER, 
SHEFFIELD’S  DENTIFRICE, 

LYON’S  TOOTH  POWDER, 

TOOTH  POWDER  (in  bulk). 

ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE, 

ZONWEISS, 

WHITE’S  TOOTH  SOAP, 

CARBOLIC  MOUTH  WASH, 

RUBIFOAM,  SOZODONT. 


i)  ©osaes?  Feat  ©file©. 


DR.  G.  W.  WHITSETT, 
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106i  South  Elm  St., 


Greensboro,  N. 
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